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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE unfortunate death of Sir WtUiam Jo\ 
on the :57th of ^pril, 1794, having dcpri'^ 
the Society of their Founder and President 
meeting of the Members was convened on 1 
I St of May following, when it was una 
mously agreed to appoint a Committee, consi 
ing of Sir Robert Chambers, Mr. Justice H^ 
Colonel John Murray, John Briston, and Tbot 
Graham, Esquires, to wait on Sir John Sh 
and in the Name of the Society, request his \ 
ceptance^of the office of their President. W 
this request he, in terms highly flattering 
the Society, agreed to comply; and on 1 
2zd of May, 1794, took his seat as Preside 
and delivered the Discoiirse, No. la, of t 
Volume. 

EDMUND MORRIS, Secret a 
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THE difficulty f delay y and expence of procuring 
a Book J Pamphtety or even New5paper$yrom India ^ 
has Induced the Publishers to re-prlnt the ptesent 

» 

volume y verhatlm; for the satlsfdithnof Ahe Bwv^ 
pean Enquirer, Antiquarian^ and Literati ;:weH 

knowing the pleasure It must dWord eviry in^ukftlve 

»• • ** ■ ■ ■ f.. \ < , ' , \ 1 , ... ,_,.»•' 

mtnd to become acqttdlnted wtth the Custbnis aha 

Manners of a People, thomb Sstdhty yet Rvlng 

under the same bappy government as themselves. 






' Ti&^ T«?i&o/^ impression of t^e first tiiv vofuffies 
having been sold, it Isproposed'tg re-prlnt them again 
t^.a short time, verbatim^ from the twovqltJ^s ik 
quarto published at Calcutta. 
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J. 

THE TENTH 

ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED z8 FEBRUARY, I 793, 

BY THE PRESIDENT, 

ON ASIATIC HISTORr, 

CIVIL AND NATURAL. 

'v 

TJEFORE our entrance, Gentlemen, into the Dis- 
-*-' quisition promised at the close of my ninth An- 
nual Discourse, on the particular advantages which 
may be derived from our concurrent researches in 
Asia^ it seems necessary to fix, with precision, the 
sense ih which we mean to speak of advantage or «/i- 
hty. Now, as we have described the five Asiatic 
regions on their larges: scale, and have expanded our 
conceptions in proportion to the magnitude of that 
wide field, we should use those words, which com- 
prehend the fruit of all our inquiries, in their most 
extensive acceptation; including not only the solid 
conveniences and comforts of social life, but its ele- 
gances and innocent pleasures, and even the gratifi- 
cation of a natural and laudable curiosity ; for, though 
labour be clearly the lot of man in this world, yet, in 
the midst of his most active exertions; he cannot but 
feel the substantial benefit of every liberal amusement 
Vol. IV. b which 
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which may lull his passions to rest, and afFor 
sort of repose without the pain of total inacti 
the real usefulness of every pursuit which ma; 
and diversify his ideas, without interfering 
principal objects of his civil station or ceo 
duties ; nor $hould we wholly exclude even t 
and worldly sense of utU'Uyy which too many 
as merely synonimous with lucrej but shoul 
^mong useful objects those practical, and by 
illiberal arts, which may eventually conduc 
national and to private emolument. WitI 
then to advantages thus explained, let us cxa 
ry point in the whole circle of arts and scie 
cording to the received order of their depei 
the faculties of the mind, their mutual o 
and the different subjects with which they ar^ 
sant : our inquiries indeed, of which Nature i 
are the primary objects, must of course be 
Historical^ but since we propose to invest! 
actions of the several Asiatic nations, toget 
their respective progress in science and art^ 
arrange our investigations under the same thr 
to which our European analysts have ingenio 
duced all the branches of human knowledge ; 
present address to the Society shall be con 
history, civil and natural, or the observation 
inembrance of mere facts, independently of 
pation, which belongs to philosophy ; or of /) 
and substitutions, which are the province of a 
Were a superior created intelligence to c 
^ map of gener^ knowledge (exclusively oft 
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lime and stupendous theology, which himself cotiM 
only hope humbly to know by an infinite approximsi' 
tion) he would probably begin by tracing with JVw* 
ion the system of the universe, in which he would aSr 
sign the true place to our little globe ; and, having 
enumerated its various inhabitants, contents^ and 
productions, would proceed to man in his natuial sta-r 
tion among animals, exhibiting a detail of all the 
knowledge attained or attainable by the human race ; 
and thus observing perhaps, the same order in which 
he 'had before described other beings in other inha«» 
bited worlds ; but though Bacon seems to have had a 
similar reason for plading the history of Nature before 
that of Man, or the whole before one of its parts, yet* 
consistently with onr chief object already mentioned, 
we may properly begin with the civil history of the 
five Asiatic nations, which necessarily comprises their 
Geography, or a description of the pieces where they 
have acted, and their Astronomy, which may enable 
us to fix with some accuracy- the time of their actions^ 
we shall thence be led to the history of such other 
animalsy of such minerals, and of such vegetables as 
they may be supposed to have found ia their several 
migrations and settlements, and shall end with the 
uses to which they have applied, or may apply, the 
rich assemblage of natural substances. 

!• In the: first place, we cannot surely deem it an 
inconsiderable advantage, that all our historical research* 
€s have confirmed the Mosaic accounts of the primi- 
tive world ; and our testimony on that subject ought 
to have the greater weight, because, if the result of 

bi our 
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terature; for in history, as in law, we must nc 
streams when we may investigate fountains, n< 
any secondary proof where primary evidence 
able: I should^ nevertheless, make a bad re 
your indulgent attention, were I to repeat a di 
all the Mtiselman historians whose works are { 
in Arabic y Persian^ and Turkish ^ or expatiatr 
histories and medals of China and Japan^ wK 
in time be accessible to members of our Socic 
from which alone we can expect information c- 
ing thfe ancient state of the Tartars ; but on t 
tory of Indiaj which we naturally consider as t 
tre of our enquiries, it may not be superfluous 
sent you with a few particular observations. 

Our knowledge of civil Asiatic history (I 
except that of the Hebrews) exhibits a short < 
twilight in the venerable introduction to the fir 
of. Mosesy followed by a glopmy night, in whi 
ferent watches are faintly discernible, and at leu 
see a dawn succeeded by a sun-rise more or le 
according to the diversity of regions. That nc 
nation, but the CashmiriatiSyhaye leftusregula 
lies in their ancient language, we must ever 1 
but from the Sanscrit literature, which our coun 
the honour of having unveiled, we may still 
some rays of historical truth, though time, at 
ries of revolutions, have obscured that light wl 
might reasonably have expected from so dilig< 
ingenious a people. The numerous Puranas ; 
hasaSy or poems mythological and heroic, ar 
pletely in our power ; and from them we may 
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some disfigured but valiiabk pictures of ancient, man- 
ners and governments; while the popular tale& of the 
Hmdusy in prose and in verse, contain firagments €£ 
history ; and even in their dramas we may find as 
many real characters and events as a future age might 
find in our own plays, if all histories of £«jffe«/were^ 
like those of Itidiay to be irrecoverably lost : for ex- 
ample, a most beautiful poem by Somadeva^ compris* 
ing a very long chain of instructive and agreeable sto- 
ries, begins with the famed revolution at PataUputra^ 
by the murder of king Nanda with his eight sons, and 
the usurpation of Chandragupfa ; and the same revo- 
lution is the subject of a tragedy in Sanscrit^ entitled 
the Coronation of Chandra j the abbreviated name of 
that able and adventurous usurper. From these once 
concealed, but now accessible compositions, we are 
enabled to exhibit a more accurate sketch of old /«• 
dian history than the world has yet seen, especially with 
the aid of welUattested obscfrvations on the places of 
the colures. It is now clearly proved, that the first 
Purana contains an account of the deluge, between 
which and the Mohammedan conquests the history of 
genuine Hindu government must of course be com* 
prehended ; but we know from an arrangement of the 
stasons in the astronomical work of Parasara^ that the 
war of the Pandavas could not have happened earlier 
than the close of the twelfth century before Christ \ and 
Seleuctcs must, therefore, have reigned about nine 
centuries after that war. Now the age of Ficram/tdi" 
tya is given \ and, if we can fix on an Indian prince 

con- 
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contemporary with Seleucus^ we s^all have three given 
pointe iA\ the line of time between A/;ntf 9 or the first 
IbSta^. tolony$ and Chandrabija.^ the last Hindu mo- 
narchy who reigned in Behar; so that only eight 
hundred or a thousand years will remain ahnost wholly 
dArk; and they must have been employed in raising 
empi^ .or states, in framing laws, improving lan« 
gM^Lgg) afi$i .alts». and in observing the apparent mo^ 
tkNis.<^ the celestial bodies. A Sanscrit history of 
^.e .celebrated Vicrofnadiiya was inspected at Benares 
bya /V?^i/j who-would not have deceived me, and 
could iK)t hitpself have. been deceived; but the owner 
pi the book is .dead and his femily dispersed ; nor 
h^v^.my friends in that city been aip9i&, with all their 
exertions, tp procure a jcopy of it. As to the Mogul 
i:onqu^st;s, widi which modern Indian history begins, 
we h^Ve ample accounts of them in Persian^ from AH 
0f Yezd^ and the trandations of Turkish books com- 
posed even by some of the conquerors, to Ghulam 
Huxahh whom many of us personally know, and 
whose impartiality deserves the highest applause, 
though bis unrewarded merit will give no encourage- 
ment to other contemporary historians, who, to use his 
own phrase in a letter to myself, may, like him, con- 
sider plain, truth as the beauty of historical compositiofu 
Frx>m all these materials, and from these alone, a 
perfect history of India (if a mere compilation, how- 
ever elegant, could deserve such a title) might be 
collected by any studious man who had a competent 
knowledge of Sanscrit^ Persian^ and Arabic; but even 

in 
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in the work of a writer so qualified, we could Only : 
give absolute credence' to the general* outline ; for^ 
while the abstract scitnder are ali triich^ and the i^ . 
arU all fiction, we cannot but own, that^in tbed!^/^a»&'; 
^hatoryy truth and fktioa are so blended as to be. 
scarce distinguishable. * 

Th£ practical use of bistorjr, in affording partico- 
kr exam^s of civil and military wisdom^ has been 
greatly exaggerated ; hut principles of action xt^y ctt^ - 

. tainly be collected from it^ iuid eveii the narradve of' 
ihx% and revolutions may serve as a lesson to natioas^' 
and' an admonition to sovereigns. A desire, indeed, of 
knowing past events, while die future cannot be * 
knownv^nd a vie\Hr of the present, gives often mote* 
pain than delight; seems natural to the human mind ; 
and a happy propenfiity would nt be, if every .reader; 
of history would open his eyes to some very important? 
corollaries, which flow from the whole extent of it.- 
He could not but remark the constant effect of de^^ 
tism in benumbing, alnd debasing all those faculties, 
which distinguish men from the herd that grazes ; atid 
to that cause he would impute the decided inferiority 
of most Asiatic nations, ancient and nnkodern, to those 
in Europe who are blest with happier governments; he 
would see the Arabs rising to glory, while they ad- 
hered tx) the free maxims of their bold ancestors, and 

, sinking to misery from the moment vfhtvt those max- 
ims were abandoned. On the other hand, he would 
observe with regret, that such republican governments 
Itetend to produce virtue and happiness, cannot in their 
Vox, IV. c . nature 
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-nature be permanent, but are generally succeeded by 
oligarchies J which no good man would wish to be dur- 
able. He would then^ like the king of Lydia^ re- 
member Sohn^ the wisest, bravest, and most accomp- 
lished of men, who asserts in four nervous lines, th^, 
" as hail and snow^ which mar tljie labours of husband- 
•* men, proceed from elevated clouds^ andy as the de- 
•f structive thunderbolt follows the brilliant flashy thus 
*^ is a free state ruined by men exalted in power and 
•f splendid in wealth, while the people ^ from gross igno^ 
•* ranee y chuse rather to become the slaves of one tyrant^ 
^^ that they may escape from the domination of many» 
'• than to preserve themselves from tyranny of any kind 
" by their union and their virtues.'* Since, therefore, 
no unmixed foitn of government could both deserve 
permanence and enjoy it, and since changes^ even from 
the worst to the best, are always attended with much 
temporary mischief, he would fix on our British con- 
stitution (I mean our public law, not the actual state 
of things in any given period) as the best form ever 
established, though we can only make distant approach- 
es to its theoretical perfection. In these Indian terri- 
tories, which Providence has thrown into the arms of 
Britain for their protection and welfare, the religion, 
manners, and laws of the natives preclude even the idea 
of political freedom ; but their histories may possibly 
suggest hints for their prosperity, while our country 
derives essential benefit from the diligence of a placid 
and submissive people, who multiply with such in- 
crease, even after the ravages of famine, that in one col- 
: lectorship 
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Icctorship out of twenfy'four J and that by no means tlie 
largest or b^st cultivated (I mean , Chriskna^nagar) 
there have lately been found, by an actual enumeration, 
2L million and three hundrsd thousand nztist inhabitants; 
whence it should seem, that in all India there cannot be 
fewer than thirty millions of hlack British subjects, 
- L»«T us proceed to geography and chronology^ with- 
out which history would be no certain guide, but 
would resemble a kindled vapour without either a set- 
tled place or a steady light. For a reason before inti- . 
mated, I shall not name the various cosmograpbical 
books which are extant in Arahic and Persian^ nor 
.give an account of those which the Turks have beau* 
tifully printed in their own improved language, but 
shall expatiate a little on the geography and astronomy 
, of hidia\ having first observed generally, that all the 
Asiatic nations must be far better acquainted with their' 
several countries than mere European scholars and tra* 
vellers ; that, consequently, we must learn their geo- 
graphy from their own writings ; and that, by collating 
many copies of the same work, wc may correct the 
blunders of transcribers in tables, names^ and descrip* 

tions. 

* 

Geography, astronomy, and chronology have, in 
this part ot Asm^ shared the fate or authentic history ; 
and^ like that, have been so masked and bedecked in 
the &ntasric robes of mythology and metaphor, that 
the real system of Indian philosophers and mathemati- 
cians can scarce be distinguished : an accurate know- 
ledge of Sanscrit and a confidential intercourse with 

c 2 learred 
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oltpmod BrahmsftSj are the only means of si^rating 
t^utb. fiscsm fable ; and we may e2;pect the most impor* 
:Qmt di9Coveries from two of our members; concerning 
whom it may be safely asserted, that if our Society 
should have produced no other advantage than the in^ 
vitation given to them for the public display of their 
4AleDts, we should have a claim to the thanks of our 
country and of -all Europe. Lieutenant /F/^or// has 
jQxhibited an interesting specimen of the geographical 
knowledge deducible from the P«rtf/2^w, and will in time 
present you with so complete a treatise on the ancient 
^pjld known to the HindtiSj that the light acquired 
by the Greeks will appear but a glimmering in com- 
parison of that which he will diffuse ; while Mr. Davis^ 
who has given u§ a distinct idea of Indian computations 
and Cycled, ^d ascertained the place of the colures at 
9, time of great importance in history, will hereafter dis- 
close the systems of Hindu astronomers, from Nafed znd 
Parasar to Meya^ Varahamihir^ and Bhascar; and will 
soon, I trust, lay before you a perfect delineation of all 
Ha^t Indian asterisms in both hemispheres, where you will 
pcrcelvVso' strong a general resemblance 'to the constel- 
lations of the Greeks, as to prove that the two systems 
wero originally one and the same, yet with such a di- 
yeirsity ii^ parts, as to show incontestibly, that neither 
Systen^ was copied from the other ; whence it will fol- 
low^ that they mmt havc^ had some common source. 

The jurisprudence of the I$ndw and -^rixfo 1>eingthe 
* field which I have chosen for my peculiar toil, }rou can- 
not expect that I should greatly ciilarge your coliectioa 

of 
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-ei iustdriical kiKmiedgc; ' but I mBL^^ bud^to^ ofifar jmi 
WtQC oGcauonal cribnte ; iod I cannot fadp-mentioiiis^; 
a> cUsGovciy whiafa accident threw in . my way, thoii^ 
soy proo& must be reserved for an essay ^^ch I faavt 
destined Tor the fourth volume of your Transactions 
To fix the situation of that Palibofhra {iot there mzf 
have been several of the name) which 'was visited and 
described by MegastheneSy had always appeared a very 
difficult problem ; for though it could not have been 
Prayaga^ where hof ancient metropolis ever stood, nor 
Canyacubja^ which has no epithet at all resemblii^ the 
word used by the Gr^^ib ; nor Goutj otherwise called 
Lacshmanavatij which all know to be a town compann 
lively modern, yet wc could not confidently decide thai^ 
it was Patdliputra^ though names and most circum- 
stances nearly correspond, because that renowned ca<« 
pital extended from the confluence of the Sone and the 
Ganges to the scite of Patna^ while Palibofhra stood at 
the junction of the G/7;sr^^ and Erannoboas^ which the 
accurate M. nAwoilh had pronounced to be the Ki- 
fmina\ but this only difficulty was removed, when I 
found in a classical &7»^/:W/ book, near 2000 years old, 
' that Hiranyabahuy or goldm^armed^ which the Greeks 
chahged into Erarmoboasy or the river with a lovely 
murnatr, was in faa another name for the Sona itself; 
though Megasthenes^ from ignorance or inattention, 
has named them separately. This discovery led to an- 
other of greater moment ; for Chandraguptay who, from 
a military adventurer, became, like SandracottvSy the 
sovereign of Upper Hindustan^ actually fixed the seat 
of his empire at Pataliputra^ where he received ambas- 
sadors from foreign princes; and was no other than that 

very 
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^efj SoM^acaitus who conduded a tratf with Selemna 
HuaSor; to that we have solved axuxhcr probJem, to 
which we befeie alluded^ amd may in lound mimben 
cotmder the twelve and three hundredib jreais before 
drist^s two certain epochs between iZ^ntf, vrixioon. 
queied Silan a few centuries after the flood, and FkYm- 
Ifiaditya^ who died at Ujjajim fifty-seven years before 
the beginning ct our era. 

II. Sitf c£ these discussions would lead us too far* I 
proceed to the history of Nature distinguished, for our 
present purpose, from that of Man ; and divided into 
that of other animals who inhabit this globe, of the 
mineral substances which it contains, and of the wge* 
tables which so luxuriantly and so beautifully adorn ir 

I. Could the figure, instincts, and qualities 
birds, beasts, insects, reptiles, and fish be ascertai 
either on the plan of Buffm^ or on that of Lk 
without giving pain to the ob^cts of our examin 
few studies would afford us more' solid instrua 
more exquisite delight ; but I never could \ 
^hat right, nor conceive with what feelings a 
can occasion the misery of an innocent bird, ; 
its young, perhaps, to perish in a cold nest, \ 
has gay plumage,and has never been accura' 
ated ; or deprive even a butterfly of its uf 
ments, because it has the misfortune i 
beautiful ; nor shall I ever forget the co 
dausi^ for which Sadi^ who cites it with r 
blessings on his departed spirit : 

Ah ! spare yon emmet, rich in ho; 
He lives with pleasure, and he dies 
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This may be only a cphfessioa of weakness, and it cer- ' 
tainly is not meant as a boast of peculiar sensibility;* 
but, whatever name rnay be given to my opinion, it 
has such an effect on my conduct, that I never would 
suffer the Cocila^ whosett^i/^ native wood-notes announce' 
the iipproach of spring, to be caught in my garden, for 
the sake of comparing it with Buffbtts description ; 
though I have often examined the i domestic and en- 
giving Mayanay which hids us-good^momm) at our wm-* 
dowsj and expects, as its reward, . Utc|e more than se- 
curity : even, when a fine yoMn% Manis ov Pangolin "wm 
brought me> ag^nst my wish, from the mountains, I 
solicited his restoration to his beloved rocks, because I 
found it impossible to preserve him in comfort at a dis- 
tance from them. There are several treatises on ani- 
mals in Arabic f and very particular accounts of them 
in Chinese^ with eli^nt outlines of their external ap^ 
pearance ; but I have met with nothing valuable con« 
cerning them in Persian, except what may be gleaned 
from the medical dictionaries; nor have I yet seen a 
book in Sanscrit that expressly treats of them. On the 
whole, though rare animals may be found in all Asia, 
yet I. can only recommend an examination of them with 
this condition, that they be left, as much as possible^ 
in a state of natural freedom, or made as happy as 
possible, if it be necessary to keep them confined. 

2m. .The history of MWr^z/f, to which no such /ob- 
jection can be made, is extremely simple and easy, if' 
we merely consider their exterior look and configura* 
tion, and their visible texture ; but the analysis of their 
internal properties belongs particularly to the sublime 

researches 
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researches of Chemistry, on which we 
l\ find use^ disquisitions in Sanurit^ sine 

i: dus unquestionably replied themselves to^ 

t; ing study ; and even from their treatise y 

I we may possibly collect the results of ac 

ment^ as their ancient astrological works h 
ed many valuable &cts relating to the h 
and the precession of the equinox. BotI 
and Sanscrit y there are books on metals an 
particularly on gems^ which the Hindu \ 
considered (with an exception of the dian 
rietiesof one crystalline substance, either sim 

'r^ pound : but we must not expect from the 

jisia those beautiful examples of analysis 
but lately been displayed in the laboratories 
. 3* We now come to Botany ^ the lovelie: 
I il copious, division in the history of nature ; 

putes on the comparative merit of syster 
tength, I hope,, condemned to one perpetu 
undisturbed slumber y we cannot employ our 1 
delightfully than in describing all new ^, 
in the Limuean style and method, or in coj 
\ descriptions of those already known, but ol 

specimens only, or drawings, can have b 

II {nost European botanists. In this part of na 
■jl ry wc have an ample field yet unexplored ; 

many plants of AraUa have been made kno 

*WJ, Prosper Alpinus^ and Forskocl; of Pen 

an ; of Tartary^ by Gmelin and Pallas i oi 

i i Japan^by Kastnpfer, Osbeck, and Thunberg'^ 

^ Jtheede and SumphiuSy th^ two BumumsyZn 

lamented Koenig, yet none of those nati 
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deeply versed in the literature of the several countries 
from which their vegetable treasures had been pro- 
cured; and the numerous works in Sanscrit on medi- 
cal substances, and chiefly on plants, have never been 
inspected, ■ or never at least understood, by any Euro^ 
pean attached to the study of nature. Until the gar- 
den of the India Company shall be fully stored (as it 
will be, no doubt, in due time) with jirahian^ Persian^ 
and Chinese plants, we may well be satisfied with exa- 
mining the native flowers of our own provinces ; but 
unless we can discover the Sanscrit names of all cele- 
brated vegetables, we shall neither comprehend the al- 
lusions which Indian Poets perpetually make to them, 
nor (what is far worse) be able to find accounts of their 
tried virtues in the writings of hidian physicians ; and 
{what is worst of all) we shall miss an opportunity, 
which never again may; present itself; for the Pandits 
themselveis have almost wholly forgotten their ancient 
appellations of particular plants ; and, with all my 
pai^s, I have not yet ascertained moi^e than two kund^ 
red out of twice that number, which are named in their 



medical or poetical compositions. It is much to be 
deplored, that the illustrious Van Rkeede had no ac- 
quaintance with Sanscrit J which even his three Brah-* 
tnens^ who composed the short preface engraved in 
that language, appear to have understood yery imper- . 
fealy, and certainly wrote with disgraceful inaccuracy, 
ladi his twelve volumes I recollect only Punamava^. 
in which the Nagari letters are tolerably right ; the 
ISndu words in Arabian characters are shamefully in- 
Vol. IV, d correct; 
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ed from the writings of other j4siatic ntiions^ especi- 
ally of the Chinese I but, though Persian^ Arabic^ ^Turk* 
ishy and Sanscrit are languages now so accessible, that, 
in <xder to attain a sufficient knowledge of them, little 
niore seems required than a strong inclination to learn 
them, yet the supposed number and intricacy of the 
Chinese characters have deterred our most diligent stu- 
dents from attempting to find their way through so vast 
a labyrinth. It is certain, however, that the difficulty 
has been magnified beyond the truth j for the perspi* ' 
cuous grammar by M. Fourtnont^ together with a copi* 
ous dictionary, which I possess, in Chinese and Latin, 
would enable any man who pleased, to compare the • 
original works of Confucius, which are easily procured, 
with the literal translation of them by Couplet i and . 
having made that first step with attention, he would 
probably find, that he had traversed at least half of his 
career. But I should be led beyond the limits assigned 
to me on this occasion, if I were to expatiate farther on 
the hbtorical division of the llhowledge comprised in 
the literature of Asia ; and I must postpone till next 
year my remarks on Asiatic philosophy, and on those 
arts which depend on imagination ; promising y6u 
with confidence, that in the course of the present year 
your inquirffes into the ci^il and natural history of this 
eastern world will be greatly promoted by the learned 
labours of many among our associates and correspond* 
cnts. 
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ON THE CAMPHOR OF SUMATRA. 



IN answer to some questions put to me by the Pre- 
sident of the Jbtatic Society respccling camphor- 
oil, I have'the pleasure of giving the soUition con- 
tained in the following short account. Camphor-oil, 
one of the essential oils, is aftually comphor, before 
the operations of nature on it have reduced it to tlic 
concrete form in which it is found in the tree. When 
Mr. Marsden composed his justly-admired history 
of Sumatra^ the prevalent opinion on this su^j(xH, 
was, that the oil and the concreted camj^hor were 
never found in the same tree : I have the authority 
of a gentleman, Lieutenant Lewis, well informed 
on this subjeft, from a residence of many yeari in 
the country producing the camphor, to diflcr from 
that generally accurate author, by saying, that he 
has seen a tree three quarters of a mile from the sea ; 
Vol. IV, B near 
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near -Tappanooly^ from which three catties (above 
three pounds) of camphor, and at the same time, 
' near two gallons of oil, had been procured. If a tree 
be old, and yield oil plentifully, the natives esteem 
these two circumstances sure indications of its con- 
taining a considerable quantity of camphor. Mr. 
Macquer,. in his chemical diftionary, has remarked, 
that the nitrous acid dissolves camphor without conpi- 
motion, that the -solution is clear and limped, and 
that it is called camphor-oil. This affords a proofs 
that the formed camphor is produced from the oil, by 
a natural operation of composition, the decomposition 
by means of the above solvent reducing the substance 
to its primary state previous to concretion. The 
Achinese are reckoned the best Judges of camphor ; 
and the oil, they coUeft, undergoes a process by dis- 
tillation, leaving a residuum of inferior camphcar. 
Trees of a certain age only yield camphor. It would 
seem, that a certain time is requisite for maturing the 
oil to that state, when its contained camphor becomes 
fit for being concreted by the heat of the sun afti/ig 
on the tree and soil. The camphor-tree is one of the 
Enneandrla Monogynia of LiNN^us, and .differs in a 
small variation in the form of the leaf from the Arbor 
Camphorifera Japonica, foliis laurims, fru^u parvOy 
calyce hrevissimo. The tree very much resembles the 
Bay in leaves. The trunk is thick; the bark of a 
brownish appearance ; and the ramification strong, 
close, and extended. It is fond of a rich red loam 
tending to a blackish clay, mixed with a crumbling 
stone of the colour of marie. It grows principally 

on 
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on the N. W. side of Sumatra, from the line 3^ N. 
nearly. The wood is useful for domestic purposes, 
being soft and easily worked. It is by many imagin- 
ed, that camphor is produced by a chemical proces*?. 
This ii? a mistaken idea, farther than regards the in- 
ferior kind arising from the distillation of the oil, I 
shall give a brief account of the mode of obtaining and 
preparing it, as pra6lised by the natives of Sumatra, 
from the time of the estabhshment of the English on 
the island. The Sumatrans, previous to their setting 
Out in quest of camphor, assemble on tlie confines of 
the country they intend exploring, and discharge u 
variety of religious duties and ceremonies, calculated 
in their opinion, to promote the future success of tncir 
undertaking. They enter the woods, and, from ex- 
perience, soon distinguish such trees as contain cam- 
phor, They pierce them, and if they yield oil plen- 
tifully, it is • presumed they contain concreted cam- 
phor, which is found in small whitish flakes, 'situated, 
perpendicularly, in irregular veins, in and near the 
centres of the trees. The tree is cut down, divided 
into junks, and carefully divested of its camphor. 
When the oil has been drawn off from young trees, 
the camphor, which they aftenvards afford, is of a 
less valuable nature, and is termed belly or foot crui- 
phor, in proportion to the degree of affinity it bears 
to head, or the best sort. When brought for sale, it 
is repeatedly soaked and washed in soapy water to 
separate from it all heterogeneous and sandy particles, 
that may have adhered to it. When clean it will 
sink in water, and be of a white, glossy, smooth ap- 

B 2 pearancc 
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pcarance, tending to transparency. After 

washed, it is passed through three sieves 

textures, so as to be divided into head^ bel 

camphor : certain proportions of each cc 

chests made up for the China market, whe 

sold for 35c/.. sterling, nearly. The 6vr/)06 

of Arabic origin) matee^ or dead camphor, 

separated from the three divisions, by an : 

distin61ion, acquired by the eye and hanc 

and attention, and, being mixed with th 

kind mentioned above, is pounded in a 

distributed among proportional quantities < 

phor. This capoor-matee is sometimes p 

boiling down the thickest part of the oil, < 

the sediment of the best oil, after it haj 

least twenty-four hours. Camphor-oil is 

a sovereign remedy for strains, bruises, ai 

ternal pains, from its penetrating quality 

the pores, and gently agitating the affc 

so as to quicken the stagnated circulatic 

ternal, anodyne and diaphoretic, and tl 

antispasmodic and sedative virtues of c 

well known. The oil is found to posses: 

certain degree, and to be useful in re 

painful spasms of the nerves and tendons, 

ting the surrounding acrid humours. Wh 

used, it must be formed into a liniment, 

alone occasion pain, from its strength. 

plied to sores on horses, has been founr 

ficial. In this case it ought to be mi 

juice of the tobacco, Sumatra affords ar 

* Cfffur in Arabic^ and Carpura in Sanfcrit, 
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fifteen to twenty feculs (of 133§ pounds each) of cam- 
phor, and more oil than there is at present a demand 
for. The Chinese purchase it ; and it is not clearly- 
ascertained, whether they use it all m China ^ or make 
a factitious species of it, by admixture of Japanese 
camphor, for the Europe market: the latter is ge- 
nerally supposed. It is highly probable, that the 
price of camphor, will, in process of time, rise to an 
enormous degree, as one tree in three hundred is not 
found to contain camphor, and, when found, is im- 
mediately cut down ; in consequence of which, the 
plant must soon become scarce, and the produce pro- 
portionably dear. It is to be hoped that the oil, 
will, in this event, be found by the faculty to possess 
all the useful qualities of this valuable medicine. I 
have the satisfaction of accompanying this paper with 
a specimen, though a small one, of the camphor -wood, 
with a small quantity of the substance in it, the rest 
having evaporated from length of time. If this ac- 
count should afford any Infonnation to the President 
and Members of the Asiatic Society, my intention 
will be fully answered. 
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TF this paper should be deemed worthy of a place in 
the transactions of the Asiatic Society, the inser- 
tion I must still consider as an indulgence, and my 
attempt, a proof, that I am more anxious, than 
able, to encrease the general stock of Eastern natu- 
ral knowledge recorded jn the useful annals of the 
Society. Specimens of coral, for your acceptance, 
and for the illustration of this subject are now for- 
warded. 

The appearance of Stimatran coral does not alto- 
gether correspond with the descriptions of the plant 
hitherto given*. This induces me to describe such 
parts as are imperfectly represented. The plant, to 
which the various species of coral belong, is one of 
i\\e Crypt ogamia oilui^^EAJs^ and may be reckoned 
one of the Herha Marina of Tournefort of the Herhtt 
imperfe^ia of Mr. Ray. It may be reduced to three 
colours red, black, and whitish-yellow: the last is 
the most common in the Eastern seas. It is of a 
fungous texture, equally hard out of and in its natu- 
ral element ; and its pores are charged with a juice of 

* See the remark at the end of this paper. ^ 
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a milky appearance, in some degree acrid. The 
bark covers every part of the tree, and contains a 
number of perforated fafilla terminating in tubes, 
having two or more holes in each, intended, 1 ima- 
gine, for the admission of tlie matter affording nutri- 
ment to the plant. The internal projections of the 
fafill^ adhere to the particles of sand and stone, on 
which the coral grows, and are the only appearance 
of roots it exhibits. On examining the internal ex- 
tremities of these fapilla by means of glasses, some 
very small ramifications are discovered. These are 
very easily observed in the ^aplla, which are attach- 
ed to the bark of the root. The tree is said to grow 
to the height of two feet : I have seen some as high as 
ten feet. From these and othfer differences in appear* 
ance, I am apt to think, that some European and /;*- 
dian corals are not the same, but species of the same 
genus. From the very rapid growth of coral on the 
west coast of Sumatra j and in the Eastern seas in ge- 
neral, as will be shown In this paper, there can 
subsist but little doubt, that it is a vegetable sub- 
stance ; though there have not been wanting some, 
who have sup^sed it a fossil formed like crystals and 
spars ; and others, eminent naturalists, who have 
ranked it among the animal tribes. Boccoke disco- 
vered that this plant encloses a nutritious juice under 
its bark : and Count Marsigli remarked and obser- 
ved its flowers and seeds. I shall here insert Mar- 

§iGJLi's accurate experiment, which affords the deci- 
sion of almost absolute demonstration in favor of coral 
being a vegetating plant. ^' Having steeped some 

coral 
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coral frcsh-gathcred in sca-watcr, lie perceived, in a 

short time, that the little ruddy tiiberelc^s, which ajj- 

pearedonthc surface of the hark, began gradually to 

unfold, and at length opened into little white flowers 

in the form of stars, with eight points which were 

sustained by a Httle calyx, divided, in like manner 

into eight parts. Upon taking the coral out of the 

water, the flowers immediately closed, and returned 

into red tubercles as before ; whit:h tubercles, being 

closely squeezed, yielded a sort of milky juice: and 

u\H>n returning the coral into the water as before, the 

tubercles, in an hour's time, opened, or flowered 

afresh ; and this was continued for six or eight days 

wlien the buds, or tubercles, ceased to blow any 

more. In ten or twelve days they became detached 

from the coral, and sunk to the bottom, in form of 

little yellow balls. These tubercles then, according 

to the analogy of plants, should be the flowers of 

coral, and the milky viscid juice contained therein, 

the pollen : accordingly it is held, that, when this 

juice falls on a properly-disi)oscd-lx)dy or nidus, a 

new coral arises therefrom ; and the analysis of coral 

answers precisely to that of other sea-plants, all ot 

them affording a volatile urinous salt, and a thick 

blackish fetid oil---** Elementa Chemiae of Boer- 

iiAAVE, page 135, Note. vol. 1. & Mem. del' Acad. 

An. 1708. 

Whkther, after all, the striated papilla^ which 
are of a stellar figure, and the two or more apertures 
of which are divided, generally, into twelve parts, 
contain an animal whose labour produces the growth 

of 
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of the coral, or who inhabits the coral for its own im- 
mediate satisfaction, is a question that has been much 
agitated, without affording any certain conclusions. 
Monsieur de Peyssonnel, after having inquired into 
and discussed the various arguments for and against 
coral^s being a petrification or a congelation, con- 
eludes that it is the work of an, insect, which he de- 
nominates an Urttca^ Purpura^ or Polype^ that con- 
tracts in air, expands in water, and is sensible to the 
touch, or the action of an acid. From Marsigli's 
experiment, as recited above, I think we may safely 
conclude, that Peyssonnel mistook the matter, and 
supposed a flower a:n insect; for it is well known, 
that many flowers, on being plunged into an acid, will 
exhibit signs of contraction and movement. We ob- 
serve many growing substances, which are inhabited 
by animals, or insects, merely for their convenience, 
and not to promote the growth of such substances, 
which they very frequently, on the contrary, retard. 
If an animal can be supposed to produce such im- 
mense bodies of this substance, as I shall have occa- 
sion to mention, whence does it derive the prodigious 
degree of nutriment requisite for the purpose, as it is 
not found that it quits the centre of its striated habi- 
tation ? why do not these vermicuU marini leave cells 
behind them, as they advance the- growth of the 
coral? We find none, but, on the contrary, the 
surface uniformly smooth and even. As for the ex- 
ternal cells, they are the channels that convey nou- 
rishment, and coiTcspond to the fibres of plants. It 
must remain, however, in some degree a doubt, 

C whether 
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%vhether these marine productions are zoophytes, 
produced by the labour of animals, or whetlier 
they are produced on a vegetating principle. It 
will be difficult to bring this matter to the test of 
modern natural philosophy, via:, experiment: but till 
such can be made, opinions must be various, though 
the rpajority, and appai'ently (from Marsigli's ex- 
periment) the best founded, incline to the belief of 
chorals being produced by vegetation. Having slight- 
ly reviewed both sides of this curious question, and 
having hazarded my own opinion, which can be of 
little weight, I come now to the intention of trou 
bling the Asiatic Society with these remarks, i 
perfect as they must appear. 

The production of islands, on the west coa 
Sumatra^ by the very rapid increase of this won(^ 
plant, is a remarkable effect of the operati 
nature, hitherto unrecorded in the annals of i 
philosophy. Mr. Dalrymple, alone has a' 
a fact, to which, this account will add the w 
convincing testimony. In the year 1784, I 
rected to survey the coast of the Dutch dis 
the west side of the island oi Sumatra. V 
course of this survey, I had occasion to lay 
my charts, several shoals, consisting of 
coral, sand, and such heterogeneous matt< 
will resist and incorporate with themse 
impelled against them by the action o) 
winds, tide or currents. The surfaces of 
were at various depths, from one foot 
more fathoms. They are of a conic; 
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base^ in proportion to the axis, being small. The 
shape gives them, in general, the appearance of 
trees of that figure, such as the poplar, &c. One 
6f the shoals I visited ,^ to the southwest o{ Pooloo 
Pinang near Padang^ was at that time covered 
fty two feet and an half of water, and could not be 
distinguished by vessels passing at some distance, but 
at such times as the winds produced a swell or agita- 
tion on it. I passed along this part of the coast in 
P^hruary 1789, very close to this shoal, just four 
years and seven months after the period at which the 
survey had been taken; and was not a little astonished 
to observe a small sandy island, about ten yards in 
cfiameter, having a few bushes growing on it, formed 
cm the top of the shoal, which lies nearly in thirty- 
seven fathoms of water. I could not mistake this 
sdioal,. as there was no other contiguous to it, and as 
my chart, by which I suggested the safest course to 
run in, then lay before me. In May and Se ft ember 
1789, I had an opportunity, in going to and returning 
from Tapfattooly-hsL^owx (which I had been directed 
to survey) , to be again on several of the shoals includ- 
ed- in my chart of the coasts of the Dutch- AxstnciSj 
and, according to my expectations, found the depth 
of the water on them considerably diminished since 
the survey had been taken. In March 1790, I was 
sent for by a gQx\t\ev[i2Xizt Port Marlborough^ whose 
house commanded a view of the sea, to observe the 
water breaking on two shoals in the roads. This 
gentleman had' resided on the coast near fifteen years 
and frequently in this house, without having observ- 

C 2 ed 
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ed these shoals, wliich, had they appeared at any 
foraier period, must have been remarked, their situ*' 
ation being clearly and distinctly exposed to the daily 
and immediate observation of the settlement. At 
the distance of seven miles from Fort Marlborough^ 
nearly in a south-west direction, there is a small 
island, having a few cocoa-nut trees on it. Thirty, 
miles (or it may be twenty-five) distant from this 
island, one ofthenorfliern pepper settlements, is Mtuat- 
ed on a rising ground. The gentleman residing there 
has informed me, that he has always been able to 
distinguish the masts of vessels lying at anchor near 
this island, and that he lately twice distinctly, in the 
proper bearing, observed the trees of the island : but 
that, afterwards, from hazy weather, or some other 
affection of the atmosphere, he could not perceive the 
island, or rather the trees on it. Former residents 
oiLaye^ the place of observation, have, in vain, 
when using the best glasses, looked for this island, 
invisible till lately. Such are the stubborn facts, 
which may be adducedjn proof, not only of the very ~ 
rapid growth of coral, but also, of the formation of 
islands from it, as a necessary, and observed, con- 
sequence. The growth of coral alone may not pro- 
duce this effect: other aiding circumstances may in- 
tervene. BoccoNE and Marsigli have remarked, 
that, when coral meets with stones, coarse sand, or 
any other substances, it seizes them firmly, and 
speedily includes them within a strong extension of 
its close ramifications. , These collections in seas, 
subject to frequent storms and agitations, must be con 

siderable 
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siderable, and promote, in no small degree, the ele- 
vation of islands. Earthquakes are very frequently- 
felt on this island, and on the contiguous ones. Se- 

. veral shocks are sometimes experienced during the 
course of a month . It is observable that this tremendous 
phenomenon, in its progress, undulates the space it 
moves, or travels, under, and that the concave parts 
of these undulations, open into fissures, when the 
motion is violent. It is not improbable, but that 
such openings take place under shoals, or immediate- 
ly contiguous to them. In this case, to preserve the 
equilibrium, it seems reasonable to suppose, that the 
surrounding sand and substances will rush in, hurried 
along by the general movement, in a greater quan- 
tity, from the degree of momentum impelling them, 
than what occupied the space of the fissure, when at 
rest. These hiatus take place only on the side of 
the undulation, from which the earthquake proceeds ; 
and the sand on that side, now inclining to rest, after 
having experienced the shock, but still possessing a 
tendency to move in the direction of the earthquake, 
will naturally fall into the hiatus opened for its re- 
ception, before the undulation can reverberate into 
its original position. Hence the shoal, or island, 
will be in some degree raised, by an efFe6l similar to 
that of a lever, though by different means. These 

' islands and shoals, being further removed, than other 
parts exposed to the shock, from the subterraneous 
or submarine crannies or channels, in which the earth- 
quake a6ls, will, of course, resist its aftion more, 
than parts possessing less incumbent weight. The 

undulations 
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undulations will, therefore, meet with more resist- 
ance, and deposit a greater quantity of sand than in 
situations resisting less. In the formation of islands, 
from coral and sand, as soon as the sand appears 
above the surface of the water, birds carry roots and 
various seeds attached to them, for the construflioir 
of nests: hence the speedy appearance of bushes and 
trees. Instead of supposing with some, that the 
numerous islands on this coast have been formed by 
the violent commotions of nature occasioned by 
earthquakes, which separated them from the con- 
tinent, it is more reasonable to suppose their forma- 
tion on the above .principles, and chiefly by coral: 
more especially, when we consider that the depth of 
water between many of these islands and Sumatra^ 
is imfathomable. The numerous clusters of islandij 
in the eastern seas, from 36^ to 16^ degrees of eas^ 
longitude, are all supported by bases of coral, a' 
surrounded by shoals emerging from the surface 
pushing their conical frusta into a new elenv 
Experience has ascertained the formation of \i 
from coral : it is not altogether conjecture to s' 
that various groups of islands, in the great 
archipelago, will, in process of time, beco 
tinents or insular tracts or spaces of land. 
coB.sto{Coromandelj in the immediate front c 
exposed anchorage has produced, and py 
nually, lamentable accidents attended 
public detriment. The position of 
island in that situation would be an o 
onal benefit and private safety and ad' 
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attempt to effe^ this, a considerable quantity of 
coral might be transported from this coast, at no 
great expence, and siink, with stones and other sub- 
stances, in sesren, eight, or eleven fathoms of water. 
In the course, probably^ of forty or fifty years, an 
island might be formed by the growth of this sub- 
stance. This is a long period to look forward to for 
the benefit of futurity, but from what I have, from 
my own observation, ^ inserted in this paper, I am 
convinced of the practicability and success of a 
scheme, which many will treat as chimerical and vi- 
sionary, while others, more thinking, will see the 
utility of the design and probability of success, but 
will be deterred by the difficulty and tediousness, 
which would attend the execution. 

REMARK BY THE P RESID ENT. 

It seems at length to be settled among naturalists, 
that corals and corallines are the cretaceous habita- 
tions of animals, and one of the links in the great 
chain of nature. The idea of making islands, for 
the protection of ships at anchor, is very sublime ; 
but it might be feared, that very dangerous reefs of 
coral would be formed, before an isle could appear 
above the water : an artificial embankment of coral 
might, perhaps, on some coasts, be a powerful barrier 
against an encroachment of the sea. 
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COPPER OF SUMATRA. 



I HAVE the satisfaction of laying before the 
Asiatic Society a specimen of copper-ore, the 
production of the island of Sumatra. It is found on 
and in the hills of Miicchy near the sea, between 
Atmalahoo and Soossoo^ to the north of our extreme 
English settlement of Tappanooly. The soil, which 
generates the ore, is a mixed loam, consisting of 
clay, small stones, and red sand, founded on an under- 
soil of soft rock, intersected with veins of this useful 
substance. The space affording the ore is consider- 
able; extending above a degree in length, and 
further east, or into the country, than has been yet 
ascertained. A considerable quantity of ore is an- 
nually collected on the surface of the hills, to which 
the indolence or ignorance of the inhabitants, at 
present, confines their search. Its being found on 
the surface, may probably be ascribed to the efforts 
of earthquakes, which are very , prevalent on this 
coast, and over the island in general. The natives, 
from inexperience, are incapable of conducting a 
mine, and pursuing a metallic vein. They are 

content 
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content with excavating the ore, till their labour is 
interrupted by the flowing of the water, which soon 
takes place in a country subject to heavy rains 
throughout the year. As many of these veins 
widen as far aS they have yet been traced, it is more 
than probable, that these hilk contain inexhaustible 
mines of this metal. The ore, by repeated smelt- 
ings, and other operations to free it from its sulphur, 
has been redueed to a metal, and then found to in- 
clude a considerable proportion of gold. As no part 
of the world contains a greater quantity of this 
latter metal than Sumatra ^ in proportion to the area 
it occupies on the globe, it is probsible that the dis^ 
covery of gold mines would attend the establish- 
ment of copper ones in the hills of Annalahoo. This 
is so much the more probable, as metalline stones, of 
various kinds, and which the Malays regard as sure 
indications of a soil affording gold, are found on 
these hills ; independently of the consideration, that 
gold-dust is collected in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and in the interior country, contiguous to the 
hills yielding the copper ore. It is singular, that the 
same method of rough smelting, which is practised 
at Goslaw in Germany^ should be in use among the 
uncivilized inhabitants of Sumatra. The Sumatran 
method possesses more ingenuity, and is*, at the same 
time, more simple. An undemonstrated knowledge 
of the plainest and most obvious principles of 
science, is congenial to the most rude as well as to 
the most civilized conceptions, and the advantages, 
which the talents of horn genius have conferred on 

P . Europe^ 
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Europe^ are, by no means, a conclusive proof of 
the inferiority of intellect, which the fortunate in- 
habitants of Europe liberally bestow on their less 
enlightened brethren of the East and West. That 
" time and chance happen unto all things under the 
sun,^^ is a truth that amounts to a voluminous dis- 
quisition on this subject. But to return: The ore- 
gatherers chuse a level spot of hard clay, which 
they divide into equidistant points, by lines inter- 
secting each other, and laid, off equally on two sides 
of a square. These points, included in the square 
space, they surround with circles, of which the 
points are the centres. The circles are inverted 
bases of cones, excavated to receive the fused 
metal. The smelting space is now covered with 
wood, charcoal, and other combustible matters, 
and the ore is distributed among these admixtures. 
The melted ore is received into the formed holes, 
leaving the scoriae or recrement above. The metal, 
still requiring many smeltings to render it fit for 
use, or perfectly malleable and ductile, is taken 
out in the form of pointed cakes, and sold for 
twenty Spanish dollars per pecul^ or five pounds ster- 
ling for pounds 133^ avoirdupois weight. The na- 
tives are particularly careful in preventing acci- 
dents ; for, previously to fusing the ore, they heat 
the ground to a great degree, in order that all the 
water near the surface may be absorbed, or made 
to exhale, having experienced, I imagine, that 
copper, when in a state of fusion, meeting the 
smallest quantity of water, will fly in all directions 

with 
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With a force destructive of every vulnerable sub- 
stance within the sphere of its action. I have been 
informed, that the metal has been eliquated at 
Madras lately, and found to contain very little ap- 
pearance of any other but of gold. The usual sol- 
vents, aquafortis, aqua regia, and spirit of salts 
readily dissolve the Sumatran copper. A deep green 
solution is produced, in a very short time, by the 
action of the weaker acids on the yough ore. The 
above method of smelting will separate all coarse, 
mineral, and heterogeneous substances from the 
metal, but Avill still leave it strongly impregnated 
with its peculiar mineral earth. The detaching of 
this mineral earth is the most difficult and expensive 
operation attending the refinement and purificatioii 
of copper : it being frequently necessary to add 
a proportion of another metal to effect it. This 
consideration will, probably, prevent a private 
company from applying for public permission tQ 
work these mines ; and, therefore, they must remain 
in their present state, unless the East India Com-, 
pany will order the experiment to be made, from the 
reports and opinions of such, as may be qualified to 
give them on so interesting a subject. By submit- 
ting this short account to the gentlemen of our so- 
ciety, whose useful researches, will, I, hope, pro-, 
duce permanent national benefit, by advancing the 
knowledge of nature, of science, and of literature, 
opinibns properly weighed, will be diffussed among 
the public, of the advantages, that may result from 
an establishment for working cppper-mijies on the, 

west coast of Sumatra. On 
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ON THE 

PLANT MO RIND A 

AND 

ITS USES. 

By WILLIAM HUNTER, Esq. 



ALTHOUGH the plant, which is the subject of 
this essay, be not a new species, yet, as it is 
cultivat(?d to a great extent in Mdlava, and forms 
an important branch of the commerce of that pro-f 
vince, I hope a particular description of it, with 
fioino accoimt of its culture and use, will not be un^ 
a('c<»ptablo to the Asiatic Society, 

It IB the Morinda of LiNNiEus: It belongs to the 
order Pentandria Monogynia in his system, and is re- 
ferred by him to the natural order of Aggregate* 
ll(*ro, (though it may seem a digression from the 
Huhj<*ct ) 1 cannot help observing, that Linnjeus is 
not altogether consistent in the distinction, which he 
I'ndcavourH to establish, between the aggregatct^ (p™- 
p<»rly so called) and the compound ^ flowers. In Ws 
Vhihmphia Rotatiica^ § 116. he defines a compound 
flowtM\ to be ** that, which has a broad entire re- 
** ccptnclc, and sessile florets ; " and an aggregaia 
tiovMT, ^^ thut which has a broad receptacle, and 

florets 
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florets supported on pedumjcles.^^ According to these 
defiiiitioi)S5 the Morinda ougitt to be placed among 
the comfmcnd flowcis ; bul in the following section, 
LiNNiEus uiakes the essential character of the row- 
ftmnd flowers to consist in having all the anthers 
united ; thus restricting it to his dass of Syngemsia. 
This not only excludes the Morinda^ but ought per- 
haps, to haviC strictly speaking, excluded the Kuhnia^ 
Iva and ArArasia : and even, allowing the approxima- 
ted anthers, in these genera, to come within the mean- 
ing cJf the definition, it seems unaccountable that the 
Nauclea ( a)^ which appears so well entitled to a 
place in one of these orders, should be excluded from 
both- 

The jlcd is a tree of a middling size ; the Root 
branc3iy ; the TnmJfe columnar, erect, covered with 
a scal>r9U8 bark • 
Branches from the upper part of the trunk , scattered 5 

of the structure of the trunk. 
ijeaves (seminal ) oval, obtuse, entire. 

( mature ) opposite, decussated, ovate, 
pointed at both ends, smooth, with 
very short petioles. 
Stfpdes^ lanced very small, withering. 
Peduncles ^"^irom the axils of the leaves, solitary, 
bearing an aggregatae flower. Calyx : common re- 
ceptacle roundish, collecting the sessile flowers into 
an irregular head. 

Perianth nK)St entire, scarce observable, above. 
Corolj one -petaled, funnel-form; Tube cylindricj 
Border five cleft ; divisions lanced. 

(a) The Qidam of the Hindooi. 

Stamen ; 
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Stamen: Filaments five, thread -form, arising front 
the tube, and adhering to it through two thirds 
of their length, a little shorter than the tube. 
Anthers linear, erect. 
P«//7 ; Germ beneath ^ & ^. ^ifj^fc thread -form, Ion-* 
. ger than the stamens. 
Stigma two -cleft, thickish, 
pericarp : common, irregular, divided on the surface 
• into irregular angular spaces ; composed of berries 
pyramydal, compressed on all sides by the adjacent 
ones, and concreted with them, lopped, contain* 
ing, towards the base, a fleshy pulp. • 

Seedsy in each berry, four, towards the point, ob- 
long, externally convex, internally angular. 
The species here described is called by Linn-«:us 
Morlnda arlorea^ feduncuUs solitariis; and he gives it 
the tiivial name of cttrifolia\ but the form of the 
leaves, in all the specimens I have seen, does not 
exhibit this similitude, as will appear by the inspec- 
tion of the accompanying figure, which was drawn 
from nature; There are figures of it given by Rum- 
PHius (Herb. Amboin. vol. 3. tab. gg) who calls 
it Bancudus latifoUa^ and by Rheede ( Hort. Malab. 
vol. 1. tab. 52) who calls it Cdda-filava: la Afa- 
lava it is called Aal^ and in Oide it has the name of 

The plant grows best in a black rich soil, free from 
stones, in situations moderately moist, not too high, 
yet sufficiently elevated to prevent the water of the 
rains from stagnating ; and where there is, near at 

(h) The Germ is four-celled, and contains the rudiments of four seeds. 

band 
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hand a supply of water for the dry months. It is 
sown about the middle, or end, of June^ after the 
rain has begun to fall. The ground requires no 
manure ; it is ploughed twice, or, if tough and hard, 
three titties. The seed is sown, either broad -cast, 
or in drills, according to the fancy of the cultivator.' 
The ground is then ploughed over again, and har- 
rowed. In one heegah ( ^ ) of ground are sown, frorti 
1 1 to 2 1 muns (i) of seed. In fifteen or twent)^ days* 
the young plants spring up. The field, is then care- 
fully weeded, and the ground stirred with an iron 
instrument This operation is repeated, at proper 
intervals, during the first year ; and, in the dry 
months of that year ( that is, from January till June ) 
the ground is three or four times laid under water. 
After the first year, it requires no farther care. In 
a year the plant grows to the height of one or two 
feet, according to the quality of the soil. In the 
third year, sometimes in the second, it bears flowers 
and fruit. The flowers appear in June^ and the fruit 
ripens in Seftember or October : but the fruit of those 
young trees is not used for seed, as it is said not to 
produce vigorous plants. In the months of February 
and March following the third year, the plants are 
dug up. They dig, to the depth of three or four 
feet ; the root, which is the only valuable part, ex- 
tending so far into the ground. The wood of the 
plant is only used for fuel. Sometimes the neces- 
sities of the husbandman oblige him to dig the crop 

fc) A measure of one hundred cubits square. 
fdj The mun of this country is sixteen seers of eighty rupees weight each. 

in 
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in the second, or even at the end of the first year ; 
but the root is obtained in much smaller quantity^ 
and less rich in colouring matter, than if it had re* 
mained the regular time. The crop is not much affected 
by the excess or defect erf the periodical rains. When 
it is dug at the end of the third year, one heegak 
yields from four to six maunies ( e) oi the root in a 
wet state. These are spread on cloths, and dried 
in the sun, for three or four days ; at the end of 
which time, there remains, of dried root, one third 
or one fourth, part of the original weight. 

As tlie colouring matter resides chiefly in the 
bark of the root, the small twigs, which contain 
little wood, bear a higher price than the larger 
pieces. Therefore, the roots, when dug up, are se- 
parated into three kinds, coarse, medium, and fine 
The coarse sells for one rupee per vmn^ the medium 
two or three rupees, and the fine four rupees per 
mun^ or four seers for a rupee. 

In particular fields they leave trees for seed, at 
the distance of four, five, or six cubits. In six 
years, they yield fertile and vigorous seeds. The 
trees, when of that age, are about six inches in di- 
ameter, and twelve feet high, ( banches included ) ; 
but they continue fruitful for many years, and are 
said to grow to a size not much inferior to that of 
a MangO'tTce. When the fruit is ripe, it is ga- 
thered, laid in heaps on the ground, and covered up, 
with straw, or other rubbish, for fifteen or twenty 
days, in which time the pulp rots and is consumed. 

fej The mauny coDtains twelve muns of this country'* weight. 

It 
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Jt is then put into a basket, and washed, by repeat- 
ed s^ffijsipps of water, to separate the seeds and 
[ ifeee th)?m (rov^ the remains of the pulpy matter. 
The i^u^bandman, who cultivates this plant, gene- 
rally tak^ei^ carie to have pn his ground a sufficient 
number of trees for seed. If he is unprovided witlf 

^}i06e, )ie nfiay- purchase the seed, immediajtely ^fter 
it is prepared, for four or fjive rupees the muf^ ; but 

if he ixeglects to purchase till the season of sowing 
^ives, he may be obliged tp pay ^t , the rate of 
two seer^ per^ rupee, 

In the ground, on which j^al has grown, they 
fow wheat, or other grain for five or six years ; 
^nd, it is observed, that th^ grajin, spwn. pn thi§ 
grovind, thrives remarkably : And, while the tj-ees^ 
left fpr §eed, continue small; grain of any kjpd may 
t)e SQAyn in tjieir interstices; but Jul would not 
thrive there- 

. . . .■■■7- • .: . ' ^ • 

The expi^nce to the cultivator varies considerr 
^bly in diferent villages- In one, where the plant 
is cultivated tp a considerable extent (f), th^ 
Pateil, grZiemindar, gave me the following, pc- 
cpuot of the expence attending the cultiv^tipo of 
QJJI& heeggh. 

To the Collector of the pistrict Rs. lo 

To the pateil, . . . ... i. 

_ . . . " • » . . ■ • 

To Vyriters, &c. Servwits of the P*t^l, . o lo 
. Tp(li^§inguptheRopt^^y ,; , j.5 

Total, 26 10 



(g) Mpr digging a space 16 cubiti long, and 3I cubits broad, the labourers* 
ire paid 4 J pice, at 50 to the rupee. 

E Now 
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Now snpposing, agreeably to the foregoing 
count, that a good crop is six, and a bad one fV^u 
tnaunies; that each mauny yields, when dried^ r 
minsj and that in this dried root, the coarse afc or 
rupee, the medium at two, and the fine at four, a^*^ 
in equal quantities ; then, the value of the goc^^ 
crop will be forty nine rupees, and that of the bs^^ 
one 32, 10, 8. The first of these leaves Rupees 
«2, 6, the other Rs. 6, o, 8, from each leegah'. 
The medium. Rupees 14, j, 4, we may estimatie as 
the profit of the husbandman, out of which he is to 
maintain himself and his cattle for three years. In 
this account, I have not included the fexpence of 
seed, as the cultivator is generally supplied with it 
from his own trees. Had he been obliged to pur- 
chase it, we must have added eight rupees to the 
expence of cultivation : but, as the crop sustains 
no damage by remaining in the ground, the culti- 
vltor can dig it up at his leisure ; and, therefore, he 
generally saves, by his own labour, great part of 
the expence above stated for digging. 

In another village (A) , the cultivator has the land 
on much easier terms, only paying three rupees for 
the crop, or one rupee yearly, to the coIle£kor« 
Therefore, the other expences being supposed the 
same, the -crop -only costs' him Rs. 19, 10, besides 
his own maintenance, and that of his cattle. 

Besides tlie consumption of the root in the manu- 
factures of this province, large quantities of it are ex- 
ported to Guzerat^ and the northern parts of Hindostan* 

(k) Jtindwasaf about the same distance from Oujein as the former. 

I have 
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I have not been able to learn the exaft value of this 
exportation, but have reason to believe that it 
amounts, annually, to sofne lacs of rupees* The 
dealers, who come from those places ( especially 
Guxeratjto purchase, advance money to the culti- 
vate, and,, when the crop is ready, buy it, either 
on the grotmdi or after it is dug up. In the first 
case, they dig a small portion of the field, and, ac- 
cording to the quantity it yields, form a judgement 
on the val\ie of the whole. 

The method of dying with this root is as follows; 
The clo& to be dyed is throughly washed and 
scoured^ with an extemporaneous kind of soap-lie, 
made by mixing the oil of sesamum with the fossile 
alkali. Then, supposing the cloth ( which is gene- 
rally of a thin texture) to be twenty -six cubits long, 
a*id one cubit broad, the quantities of ingredients 
will be as follows. 

Take of Isurge Her fijm powder, three ounces. 
Mix it well, with four pounds of water. In tliis the 
cloth is to be thoroughly wetted, so that the absorp- , 
tion of Her may be as equal as possible. It is then 
to be squeezed, and spread in the sun, for about 
forty -eight minutes, to dry, taking care that no drop 
of water fall upon it. The cloth, when dried, is of 
a cream colour. It is kept, in this state, for four or 
five days, that the particles ,of the Myr^obalan may be 
more firmly attached. 

0) ThtCkthuUi MyrtbaUni maxima, (AUngtt^anguksa. C. B. 

Them 
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I'HtN takie af powdered alum, two dunces; dia^' 
solve it in lb ij of water. Wet the <>loth, thoroughly 
aiid equally, ia this solution. Wring it and strike 
if gently on a smooth stone, then spread it^ for 
twenty -four minutes, in the suii, t6 dry. Whea 
d!ried, it is of a pea-green colour. Whea perfedUy 
dryj it is kept for four days j and then washed incoM 
water : To the manner and degree of waging, wcf 
are told, great attention is to be paid; as an error, 
either in excess or defeft, would spoil the colour* 
When washed, it is dried in the sun. 

The cloth, thus prepared is ready to receive the 
colour, which is prepared in the following manner. 
Put 3 5 gallons of water into an uncovered copper* 
vessel, and set it on a gentle fire. When it is some- 
thing more than lukewarm, put in the cloth, al6ng with 
the colouring ingredientis, which have previously 
been thus prepared. Take of Aal, from one to two 
seers, according to its quality, powder it, and rub it 
vfrith two ounces of oil of Sesamum to each seef, Add^ 
of the flowers of D^hawry, f k J one-eighth of a seer, 

(k) A shrub, ' which grows wild on the hll^s, and on th6 banks of the 
rivulets, where they are formed o£a grassy sod. The flowers ate of ik beautiful. 
i;ed colour, and ^re gathered, both for the use of the dyers, and of ^ tjie apothev 
caries, who give an infusion of them, as a cooling medicine. Thky lose their 
colour in drying, sftid only yield a slight brownish tincture to water; to that the 
benefit derived from^hem, in dying^ith Adl^ seems to depend merely on their 
action as an astringent i which is confirmed by the substitution of Purwas, a 
strong astringent, as an equivalent to L^hdwry, The Natural Cbaractet of 
the DJtawry is as follows ; 

Cal. P^rtanM one-leaved, persistent : 7«^f bellied; Border ^ six cleft; the 
divisions lanced, erect. 

CoR. Petals sixt lanced, acute, erect; a little longer than the calyx, arising 
from the 'edge of the tube^ between the divisions of the calyx. 
^Stam. Filaments twelve (in some teii or eleven) awled, erect, longer than 

the calyx, and arising from it* Anthers kidney form, iacumbent* 

Pj$t* 
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to eadb isecr of jfi£; or, 1n»tcaxt:of B^hmry^ one 
ounce aad an half of Pt^nod^ j (\ ^ J in powder. 

The cloth and colouring ingredients are continued 
on the fire, with a gentle heat, gradually ijicreased^ 
for about three hours. Towards the end, the wat» 
is made to boil strongly. By taking up a little <^ 
the water, and examining its colour, as it is dropped 
in the vessel, they judge of the success of the pro* 
cess. It ought to be of a clay-colour, or a little 
deeper. If it proves very red, the colour would 
be spoiled, and the remedy is, to add a larger pro*- 
portion of DJiawry. During this process, the clotl^ 
is continually moved, by lifting part of it with a, 
stick out of a vessel, beginning at one end and pro-^ 
ceedhig to the other. It is now taken out, wrung,, 
and dried. After whicb, being washed in river- 
water, the red colour is complete. No. i is a speci- 
itien of this colour, which is valued more for its du- 
rability than its beauty. 

Pi ST. Germ, oblong, two-furrowed. Style awled, ascending, tlie leagtli of 
the stamina. Stigma obtuse. 

Perxc. Capsule^ ovate, acute, two-furrowed, two-celled, four-vahred. 

Seeds. Numerous, very small: Receptacle oblong. ' ~ *.. • • 

Leaves, Opposite, lanced. 

Here the oblong shape of the capsule and its two cells agree with the Lythrumi 
the divisions of the calyxj with the C/n^ra. LiKNiSUS (Plu Bot. §177, 182, 
183,) alledges tliat the calyx is more to be depended on, than the Pericarplum 
in ascertaining the genera of plants. Therefore, agreeably to these Aphorisms, 
1 should be inclined to refer the Dfhatory to the genus Ginora ; but it may, 
perhaps, be considered as a new genus to be placed in the system between the 
Lythrum and Ginora. 

(I) A kind of gall-nut, containing the exuviae of a small insect, found 
on a species of the Mimofa* In Malwa it is called Purtvas, in Marwar^ Succoor^ 
and in the country about Mongheer, Purwan. This being a stronger astrin* 
gent, we are told, that an exact attention to the proportion of it is more 
HCi^^ary than to that of the DJkawry, 

To 
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and Munnudry^ The first is to the south-west of iJa- 
y^/TwA^//, extending as, far ^^^crigully; the second 
is thence in a westerly dirc^ion, as far as Shawhabad; 
and the thir^ lies to theisoptji of Ghurfy^: from whose 
people those on the borders of Bheerboonij and south- 
east of Rajatnahall, differ in many respe6ls. What- 
ever was material in these latter Tupfahs^ was rela- 
ted by a SotAadar from that quarter td the bhe 'who. 
can write ; and both attended me in translating them. 
The tuppahs of 'Mudhtm^ Py^'i Chifoleah^ Barcope^ 
Putsundaw, Jumnee^ Hurnah Par^ Duntsaij Kunee^ 
all ah, and others, have customs also peculiar to them- 
j^ves* .^TJbe^ I shall endeavour to ascertaiiiv ^ 
.{The follpwipg relates, immediately tot^ jM^psh^ 
^•Mudg&v^y, Ghurry,- anid Muanuaryy J^n| i^hi(^ 
.^y be.coU^iSted, wh^ idea^ the inh^bi^t^fh^ye qf 
pne Supreme Being, of a future st;ate/ aad pf . tf^m^t 
migration : It is true they worship naa^y godp,. biff 
^leae ^te considere4 inferior to, and .tl>e medium of 
adoration of^ one all powerful and omnisqiefvt Being | 
whom tl^y call 3e»o Go$saih, or tlje Great Godi 
Their ppinipns on the metempsychosis, it is p^obab^e^ 
h&,ye been borrowed from the Hindus, though, they 
profess no particular veneration for the qow, or any 
pther .animal; for tjiey believe it a punishn^^^t^ 
when God prdains a human ^ul to tranisipigrate ipfaj 
^y pf the brute creation ; and it is also a receive^ 
ppinion, that (of certain crimes in this life,; spuls ar^ 
4?Dndem^ed to the v^et able. world. ; .. ; 

The natives of the hill^ in thgse fD^p^HHj hftYHig 
»o knowledge of letters, ; ^ pf ai?y ^h^r&ftBf^ b*Y8 
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1, traditional stpry , bf ought down from father to son^ 
(but in what age it was received, is now not'known) 
that the Bedo Gossaih made heaven and earth, and 
all that is therein. To people the latter, seven bro* 
thers were sent from heaven : At first they remained 
together ; when the eldest brother was sick, the six 
younger colleftedall manner of eatables, which they 
agreed to divide, and to separate, to go into different 
countries ; one, a Hindu, got fish and goat's flesh in a 
new dish, for his share ; a second, a Mussulman j was 
allotted fish, fowl, and every sort of flesh, except 
hogs, for his portion in a new dish also ; a third, 
Kinvaryj a fourth, Keerrateer, got hog's flesh also 
on a new dish ; a fifth, Kaivdeer, got all sorts of flesh 
fish, and fowl, in a new dish ; a sixth, who was 
destined for a foreign country, got some of every 
sort of food, in a new dish, and after his departure^ 
it was not known, what had become of him, till 
Europeans made their appearance, when, from their 
manner of living, it was concluded that they were 
the descendants of the sixth brother ; the seventh, 
Mullare, who was the oldest, and sick brother, got 
some of every kind of food, but put them in an old 
dish, for which he was considered an outcast, and 
ordered to inhabit these hills, where finding neither 
clothes, nor sub^stence, he and hi s descendants ne- 
cessarily became thieves, in which practice they 
continued, till such time as Mr. Cleveland wisely 
conciliated their attachment to the English govern- 
ment, by a liberal genei'osity and munificence, while 
he entered their hills unattended, putting the utmost 

F confidence: 
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confidence in their faith ; and made engagements 
to settle on their chiefs an inconsiderable monthly 
sum, in consideration of their good and peaceable 
behaviour and obedience, to which they have rigid- 
ly adhered ; and this, it is related, put an end to 
their predatory incursions and marauding. The 
Kirwary cast, crossed the Ganges and lived in tents,' 
having |lo settled habitation. The Hindu and Miis^ 
sulman remamed in this country. The A'aiu^^r went 
to the south, and this remained doubtful, 'till a party 
of them came to dig a tank for Mr. Cleveland- 
The KirrateeTy went to the hills north of the Ganges^ 
I cannot learn what names the brothers had, nor 
how they were provided with wives, to increase 
and multiply ; the creation of women does not bear 
any part in this defeftive account, which proceeds 
to relate, that God the creator directed certain 
wombs to be fruitful. His commandments are, that 
men should give to such as will receive, and that in 
like manner others would give to them. By la- 
bour men must live ; for this their hands were made ; 
eyes were given to see with, the mouth to speak 
good or bad, as well as to eat sweet and sour,- and • 
the feet to walk. Abuse nobody without cause ; 
neither kill, nor punish, without a crime, or God 
will distroy you. These commands being sent, cer- 
tain wombs were fruitful. But some men forgetting 
these divine ordinances, abused, beat, and oppres- 
sed each other without cause ; when, the measure 
of their crimes being full, he summons them to his 
presence ; the messenger carries sickness and death : 
On the sinner's appearing before God, being charg- 
ed 
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cd with forgetting his commandments, he is bound 
and cast into pits of maggots, or pits of fire, where 
he is . to remain eternal ly • 

Whoever keeps God's commandments, behaves 
well in all respefts. He will neither injure, abuse, 
beat, nor kill, any person, nor seizQ their efFefts, 
nor plunder them, nor waste their gram, nor their 
money, nor their clothes, nor quarrel with any one ; 
but praises God morning and evening ; which last, 
the women also do. He will be charitable, clothe 
and feed the poor, and observe • the festivals in 
God's name, with the proper expense of grain, 
money, and clothes. God, for the just disposal of 
the goods he had granted, for keeping' his com- 
mandments, and praying, summons the righteous 
person into his presence, on his having enjoyed this 
world long enough. On his appearance, he is asked 
how he dealt with men, and how they behaved to 
him. Having rendered his account, as well bf what 
he bestowed and received, as of what he ate ; that 
he injured nobody, but praised God morning and 
evening ; God answers, " I saw that you bf^haved 
well, and kept my commandments; I will exalt 
you; in. the mean time remain with me.'' After a 
short sojourn, he is sent J:o earth, to be born of wo- 
man again, and to be a Raja^ Dewan^ or CuPwall^ with 
abundance, of worldly goods and territory. . . Should 
he forget to praise God in his exaltation, ^nd give 
not meat to the hungry, but oppress the poor, God, 
iii his wrath, will destroy him, snatch him away, 
and accuse him of negleQ:ing his commandments, 

F 2 and 
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and forgetting to praise him. He will then cast him 
into a pit of tire, where, should not his punishment 
be eternal, he will not allow him to be bom again 
of woman, but to be regenerated in the shape of a 
dog or a cat. 

Whoever offends in the presence of God, is dt6« 
missed to this earth, to be born of women, either 
blind, lame, or in poverty, never to have house, 
clothes, or vi6luals, nor any thing but what is 
begged from door to door. Should a person pos« 
sessed of rank, grain, clothes, land, and every thing 
be could want, forget God's commandments, seize 
and plunder from others ; god, in his wrath for the 
abuse of the good things which he had bestowed, 
will make him poor and a beggar, and having de- 
creed, that he shall remain a certain time on earth, 
for his punishment, this being fulfilled, death snatch- 
es him away, and he appears in the presence of God. 
God orders a man to kill another, and he kills him, 
yet lives happily and content, but no one must, 
from his own will and pleasure, destroy a fellow 
creature, or God will destroy him. God orders a 
ihan to beat another, and he beats him ; but who- 
ever punishes a fellow -creature, without divine 
commands, the Supreme Being will dire£); a third 
person to punish the offender. No person dlall 
abuse another without God's conmiands, whoever 
disobeys, will in like manner be abused by a third 
person. 

Whoever without God's commands injures his 
neighbour, may expedt divine retaliation, Shoulcl 

a 
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a man seeing his ndghbour's property, plunder or 
steal it, the Bedo Gossaih^ will either order him to 
be punished, in like manner, or some of his family 
to' die* Should you see a man lame, mock not at 
his misfortune, lest God i^ould make you lame, or 
punish you in some other manner. Langh not at a 
man who has the misfortune to be blind, or God 
will affli£l you in Kke manner, or some other 
way. It has pleased Providence that a man should 
have his back broken ; whoever laughs at or mocks 
him, will be afflifted in like manner ; God will make 
him blind, or lame, or poor ; therefore mock not the 
unfortunate. If God had made the lame, the blind, 
the broken backed or poor, to be laughed at, he 
would have pardoned such as mocked them ; but as 
their defefts are punishments, those who are pelrfe6i:, 
should not deride their misfortunes. Those on whom 
God bestows grain, riches, land and power, ought 
to be charitable, and to cherish the unfortunate; 
should they, notwithstanding their wealth, be un- 
charitable, Providence will punish them, by ren- 
dering them poor, and reducing them to the neces- 
sity of woricing for their bread : When great men are 
charitable, God will protefl: them. 

God dire6ls the poor to the rich man's door to 
beg ; should the latter uncharitably refuse to relieve 
their wants. Providence will be displeased at the 
abuse of tih^ good things which he had bestowed, 
and will render the rich man poor, helpless, and 
destroy his family. God can exalt the poor man : 
Such are the dispensations and power of Providence. 
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A man robs and kills another, and casts the body 
away to conceal the murder from the relations of 
the deceased, who conceive their kinsman to have 
been killed by a snake or a tiger, but God cannot be 
deceived : vengeance will fall on the murderer, or 
his relations; he,, or some of them, will fall a sa- 
crifice to a tiger or a snake ; divine vengeance will 
surely await him. Whoever kills a tiger without 
divine orders, will either himself, or some of his re- 
lations fall a sacrifice to a tiger. 

From such superstition, the natives of the hills 
are avei'se to killing a tiger, unless one of their re- 
lations has been carried off by one, when they go 
out for that purpose, and having succeeded, their 
bows and arrows are laid on the body of the animal, 
they invoke God, and declare that they killed it, 
to retaliate for the loss of a relation : Vengeance 
thus satisfied, they vow not to attack a tygcr, with- 
out the provocation of losing a kinsman. 

God sends a messenger to summon a person to his 
presence ; Should the messenger mistake his objeft, 
and carry off another, he is desired by the Deity to 
take him away ; but as the earthly mansion of this 
soul must be decayed, it is destined to remain mid- 
way between heaven and earth, and never can re- 
turn to the presence of God. Whoever commits 
homicide without divine orders, can never appear in 
the presence of the Deity, his soul is destined tore- 
main mid-way between heaven and earth. Who- 
ever is killed by a snake, as a punishment for some 
concealed crime, can never appear in the presence. 

of 
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of the Deity ; his soul is doomed to remain mid -way 
between heaven and earth ; yet God will destroy 
the snake : but, if it afted by Divine orders. Pro- 
vidence spares it. Should a rich man call the poor 
with promises of giving them alms, and not perform 
them, and should the poor exhort God to make him 
poor too, for his uncharitable deceit, Providence 
will either punish him in this way, or some other; 
but by penance and prayer, he may be pardoned. 
As a man marries a woman at a great expence, 
should she be guilty of infidelity, and conceal the= 
sin she had committed, which is the greatest aggra- 
vation of it, God will be incensed and punish her, 
by making her sick, lame, or blind. Whoever 
commits fornication and conceals it, may dread di- 
vine vengeance : To avert falling sick, or being other- 
wise punished for his crime; he must avow it, pray to 
be forgiven, and sacrifice a goat at Dewarry Nad^ the 
shrine of their house-hold God, the blood of which 
is to be sprinkled over the linen, to purify him. If 
a man casts a lustful eye on his neighbour's wife, 
God will punish him ; for it is forbidden. Who- 
ever takes , poison and dies, can never go to Hea- 
ven ; His soul will be doomed to wander eternally ; 
he will be convulsed and vomit ; with no more than 
the daily allowance of as much rice as can be put on 
an auraAesif (which is smaller, than the tamarind 
leaf), and as much water. Whoever hangs him- 
self, shall never appear in the presence of God ; his 
soul will have no place assigned it, but he will be 
doomed to wander eternally with a rope about his 

neck. 
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neck. Whoever drowns himself, shall never ap- 
pear in the presence of Gon ; his soul shall remain 
mid-way between heaven and earth ; and God lutd 
ordained, . that whoever drowns himself, shall be 
doomed to work eternally , day and night, without 
intermission, to make the crooked banks of a river 
strait, where the stream ever undermines, as fast as 
the labourers incesssantly work. Whoever, undi- 
refted by the Deity, has the misfortune of being 
'killed by a fall from a tree , his soul is received into 
the kingdom of heaven ; but not admitted into the 
presence of the Almighty : it is, however, served 
with such things as are povided for the righteousi* 
Whoever receives favours, and is guilty of the in- 
gratitude of abusing his benefactor, will not be well 
treated in other places : God will expose him to 
misery, for his ingratitude. Whoever falls in bat- 
tle, is well received by God, and fares sumptuous- 
ly ; for the Deity is pleased with his fate. Who- 
ever is lost travelling by water, is well received in 
Heaven : The Deity will take him unto himself. 

The Demauno or Dewassy^ seems to be more of an 
oracle, than a priest. Those, who wish to initiate 
themselves, represent, that by dreaming they can 
foretell what will happen ; that the Bedo Gossaih 
appears to them nightly, and braids their hair from 
which it grows remarkably long : they must never 
cut it ; as it is believed, if such an act did not prove 
fatal to them, that, at least, their dreams would 
no longer be prophetic. This oracle foretells tQ 
one person, that he shall have a plentiful harvest ; 

to 
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to another, that he shall become rich ; a third is 
told, that he is to fall sick ; a fourth, that he shall 
die ; a fifth, that he shall be successful in hunting. 
A family is admonished to sacrifice and pray at a 
certain shrine, to appease an offended Gop ; he 
prophecies when there will, be a scarcity^ and when 
it will rain. Thus, his predictions being verified, the 
people have faith in them ; and one, who is sick, 
attends him for advice, which is afforded the follow- 
ing morning, when the Deviauno has dreamt of the 
case, or God, having appeared to him in his vision, 
informed hin^ whg^t will be the fate of the patient, 
and what hp mii^t do to g^t welL Aj^pther informs 
him, his crops are not- so good as usual, and desires 
to know which God is offended, and what he must 
do* to ftppepise him. A sportsman informs him, that 
be is not so fprtunate ^s usual, and pe/sks to know 
what he must do io be sp. Some ask, at what shrine 
they must make thpir offerings. All, who consult 
this oracle, must make a present, and return the 
following day for an answer, On the first full-moon 
of J(inmry^ after his inspiration, he sallies out of his 
house, runs abouf,^^ an^ pretends to)>e frantick; but, 
neither injures or speaks to ^ny one. He approached 
the door of his chief, and makes signs to have a cock, 
and a hen'p egg, bro^ght to him ; the latter he im- 
mediately eats, and wringjpg oflFthe h<5a4 of jthe cock,. 
sucks the reeking blood, and throws away the body ; 
whence \\e proceeds to unfrequented rivers and jun- 
gles, where he rem^ips peven, or nine days, andt 
is supposed to be fed by the Deity, whpm he repjrg^ 

G sents 
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sents on his return, and when his reason is restored. 
to have treated him sumptuously ; that God had 
sometimes seated him on a large snake, and, at 
others, made him put his hand into the mouth of a 
large tiger ; but wthout fear of any danger . On the 
Demauno^s emerging from his retreat, he brings with 
him a large plantain-tree, which he had torn up by the 
Foots, and places it on the roof of his house ; then 
returns, and brings in a large seedee-tvee ; again, 
brings in a muckmun-tvee ; and lastly, 5t'^^^-tree ; all 
of which, to the astonishment of the people, he, 
without human assistance, places, in like manner, 
on the roof of his house. It is to be understood, 
that these trees are too large for one man to pluck 
fi*om their roots, and carry ; and that the scege-tve^e 
isYuil of thorns, whicli cannot be touched with im- 
punity; but, by divine aid, he effects these won- 
ders. On the night of his return, he represents, 
that the Bedo Gossaih appears to hira in a vision, 
and desires him to sacrifice a pigeon or a cock 
to him with prayers. Accordingly, in the morning, 
having recovered his senses, he takes some oil to 
besmear the trees he had deposited on the roof of 
his house, and some red paint to make streaks on 
them ; over this he scatters some undressed rice, and, 
lastly, sacrifices the pigeon, so that the blood may 
fall on the trees; and, during this ceremony, he 
prays. 

Henceforward he must never sit with, or . 
touch, any woman but his wife ; should any other 
woman even touch him by accident, it is supposed 

his 
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his predictions would fail ; or, should he marry more 
than one wife at a time, the people would have no 
faith in him. Having thus passed his novitiate, and 
obtained the reputation of a good Demauno^ he is in- 
vited by his chief to the buffalo festival, who puts 
round his neck a red silk thread, with five cowries 
strung on it, and binds a turban on his head, be- 
seeching God, that he may have power of restoring 
health to the sick, exorcising such as are possessed 
of devils, and that all his predictions may prove 
true. In .this manner he is ordained, and officiates 
at the festival. A Demauno drinks of the reeking 
blood of all offerings, sacrificed while he is present. 
He must never eat beef, or dhai^ nor drink milk, 
for, in doing so, his prophecies would fail. There is 
no fixed number of Demaunos for the duty of a 
village : some have several, while others have none. 
The Maungy of every village sacrifices a buffalo, in 
either the month of Maug^ or fhagnuy annually : he 
fixes a day, and desires his vassals to attend, each 
of whom contributes a portion of grain, oil, or 
spirits for the festival : provisions being collected on 
the day appointed, the Maungy directs his followers 
what to do ; some cook, others go and cut a large 
branch of the muckmun^ (or sicwa) tree, which is 
brought, and planted before the Maungy^s door, one 
of whose family, carries out the kundone {a, sieved 
stool, with feet) and places it. under the shade of the 
mtickmun branch, washes it, rubs it with oil, spots it 
with (sowndraj red paint, and binds it with a thread 
of red silk ; the Maungy^ having made his salam 

G 2 to 
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to the stool, sits on it ; the D^tnauno^ or priest, sitis 
on the ground to his left, and prays first, after 
which he gives the Manngy a handful of unboiled 
rice, which he scatters close to • the muckmun-hrkhchj 
addressing himself to God, to proteft him and his 
dependants, and, to be propitious to them, adding a 
vow to perform and hold this festival annually: 
during the time of praying, the Mauttgy^s drums are 
beating, that all within hearing, who aire possessed 
of devils, may run, and pick up the rice to eat : 
having gathered it all, they are seized, bound, and 
taken to ^ Small distance from the altar, when the 
buffalo, with ropes on all his legs well secured, is 
hamstrung by the Maungy to entertain hjs barbarous 
followers, in order that they may be diverted by hii 
struggles and exertions, in forcing him to the rnuck^ 
iwflw-branch, where his head is cut off, and the per- 
sons possessed of devils, who w^ere bound, are set at 
liberty, and . immediately rush forward to take up 
the buffaloes blood, and lick it while reeking : 
when they are supposed to have enough,, they are 
besprinkled with water, which renders them com- 
pletely exorcised, and they retire to a stream to 
bathe; the adherents . comfe forward with" their of*- 
ferings of rice, oil, and spirits, and receive a blessing 
from their chief, who has the buffaloes head dressedv 
and eats it with the priest and musicians : the 
hundone being taken into the house,, puts an end to 
the ceremony of the day : The next morning the 
adherents assemble to feast on the buffalo and 
other things, which the Maungy furnishes ; at the 

ex- 
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expiration* of five days a fowl is immolated, and the 
blood sprinkled on the nmckmum-'hTAnchy which is 
taken up, and with the horns and some of the bones of 
the buffalo, is fastened on the roof of the Maungy^s 
house, where they are left to* decay ; in some places 
stages are erefted for these skcred fragments, at the 
faorth-east angle of the Maungyh house. The chief 
Maungy of a tuppah^ (which is a number of hills that 
have villages on them) whose authority is acknow* 
ledged by the Maungies of the several villages in 
his limits, appoints a time annually to pray, that 
they may have rain enough for their crops. This 
festival maybe held in any month of the year, except 
Poos, in which they neither marry, build a house, 
nor undertake any thing, of consequence, consider- 
ing it an unlucky month. 'The chief of the.tuppah 
having determined on a day, sends an arra to the 
■Maungy of each village, desiring him to attend with 
twenty or thirty of his men by the day fixed on : 
when assembled, they all repair to the place esta- 
blished without the village, for the ceremony of the 
Satane : having planted a small branch of the cha- 
gulno^ (lale-tvee) the head of a goat is severed 
with a sword, that the blood may fall on the leaves* 
of the chagulno : the SataHe is then resorted to, to 
ascertain what chief will be most acceptable to the 
God of Ram to pray to on this occasion ; this be- 
ing settled, a day is named for prayer, upon which 
all the Maungies^ with their vassals, assemble at their 
chiePs, before whose door the Demauno, and 
Maungy^ on whom the Sdtane election had fallen, 

pray • 
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pray : after which a buffalo is sacrificed, and the 
same forms observed as described in the buffalo fes- 
tival : it continues as long as the provisions, ivhich 
were presented by the several Maungies^ last. The 
danger of a scarcity is thus supposed to be averted, 
and that their crops will flourish. 

When a Maungy has establiphed a village, should 
a tiger infest it, or the small-pox, or any plague 
prove fatal to its inhabitants, it is supposed that 
RuxEY GosAiH i^ desirous of having a shrine raised. 
The Satane is resorted to, to confirm the supposition, 
and the Demauno consulted. On both agreeing, 
these steps are sufficient to stop the ravages of any 
beast of prey, and to avert any further fatality from 
the small-pox. Thus relieved, tlie Maungy calls the 
Demauno to get ruxey * (a sacred black stone) for 
him, in compliance with which the Deniauno has a 
vision, in which the Deity appears to him, and in- 
forms him where the god Ruxey is to be found, 
direcls him to the spot, and desires him to raise him 
with his own hands, and to present him to the 
Maungy in the morning. The Demauno gets a branch 
of the seedee (a tree peculiar to the hills) ; benjamin 
is burned before the Maungy^s door, which he smells, 
and proceeds, followed by some men ' to the spot 
where Ruxey is to be found; having smelt the 
god- head, he direfts the persons who were in at- 
tendance to dig for him ; to facilitate their woiic, 
water is thrown to soften the earth ; and when 
Ruxey is discovered, the Demauno takes him up, 
and carries him to the Maungy^ who immediately 

sets 
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sets out, with his divine present, in search of a large 
tree, about half a mile, or less, from the village, un- 
dqr the shade of which he places it, and encloses it 
by a fence of stones, and a hedge of seege : a fowl 
and a goat are sacrificed to .the god, whom the 
Maungyj or some other acceptable person (and it is 
the obje6l of the Satane to find out who is most 
virtuous and most worthy to address the god) wor- 
ships and retires. 

At any other time when this god is worshipped, 
a fowl and goat are sacrificed ; and the Maimgy^ or 
person who prays, is attended by two drummers and 
an old man, who has no wife, and, from age, has no 
connexion with women, to partake of the ofierings 
with the preacher, of which others, who have for- 
sworn all connexion with women and drinking in- 
toxicating liquors, may share : whoever violates this 
vow by drinking or cohabiting with women, it is be- 
lieved will become foolish, yet he may recover his 
reason by asking pardon of the god, and by offering 
a fowl and goat, with prayer in sacrifice at the 
shrine ; but he can never be a Hook Molco^ or an 
eleft eater, again. 

, Idle men and women must not approach or profane 
the place where Ruxey is deposited, by spitting to- 
wards him, or by doing any uncleanly aft near it : should 
any person, through forgetfulness, or ignorance, be 
guilty of any such afts, by spitting, he will get a 
sore mouth ; and other more offensive transgres- 
sions are produftive of a strangury, or flux, re- 
5pe£UveIy ; and these diseases are often considered 
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as the effe6ls of some heedless transgression of the 
above nature, which is discovered by the Satane^ or 
such like proof: their remedy is to give a fowl to 
the Mdiingy^ who makes an offering of it to the god, 
who is thus appeased. If the patient i*ecovers, well; 
if not, the friends go to a ncighlx>uring village, 
to find out, by the Sata^ie, the cause of their rela- 
tion's illness : if he * is not thus relieved, they go 
to a second ; and, on failing, ihry consider it as an 
affliclion by the dispensation of the Supreme Being, 
w^ho will either spare, shorten, or prolong the life of 
the offending patient, according to his will. 

The CAi/ar/j-festival is held but once in three 
years. The celebration of it so seldom is, proba- 
bly, from its being ver}' expensive to tlie Maungy^ 
who bears the charge. It is not every village that 
hasaCkalnaJ^ though he is considered as the God that 
presides over the welfare of villages ; but, Jike 
RuxEY Nad, he is not supposed to be essential to 
their happiness, till die inhabitants are harrassed by 
some plague or pestilence ; when the Demauno^ on 
being consulted, informs the Maungy that this Deity 
is desirous of having a AW raised ; that, effe6ling 
this, and worshipping him, will put an end to their 
misfortunes. The Demauno then dreams of the 
place where this shrine is to be found, in the shape 
of a black stone ; he proceeds in the morning to dis- 
cover it, oberving the same forms as are described in 
obtaining Ruxey Nad ; when found, the stone is 
placed under the shade of a /nw.'/twii/i. tree contiguous 

to 
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to the village, and undergoes no alteration in its 
form from the chissel. 

Among the preparations for the C^am-festival, 
the Mau»gy must provide a cow, and a piece of 
red silk, previous to the day fixed for prayer. 
The Satane, as usual, is performed, to find out what 
two of the Maungf^ vassals will be most acceptable 
to the god -head to pray. This point being settled, 
and every thing ready, a day is fixed ; on the eve 
of this holiday^ the piece of silk is cut in two, and 
one part given to one of the wives of each of the 
preachers, with whom their husbands have not coha- 
bited for ten or fifteen days previously. The Demauno^ 
Maungyfiutnml^ Phojedar^Jemmadars^sxiABundanens^ 
having been invited into one of the preachers' 
houses, the Demauno gives water to two Kalewars^ 
one Dolenfoarj one Mangeera^ and one Jelaum, to wash 
their hands ; and these musicians are taken into the 
house : a feast is served, of which all present partake^ 
as soon as the chiefs have thrown a little of each 
dish away, in the name of Chalnajd. I must here 
digress, to observe, that it is a custom through all 
the hills, to throw a little of their meat away at 
every meal, previous to their eating ; and the same 
rule is observed in drinking, the intention of which 
is to avert any bad consequence firom any devil or 
evil spirit having defiled it. lihe Bandareens^ whose 
particular province it is, at all festivals^ to serve out 
the toddy ^ or spirits, perform that office ; and the 
chiefs, having spilled a little also in the name of 
Chalnad fcMT a libation, the party drink and sing 
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all night, in praise of Chitar-iah Gosaih, invoking 
his proteftion, the musicians, or rather drummers, 
beating at tlie same time ; should any person sing a 
different song, he is fined a fowl, which is sacrificed, 
and the blood sprinkled over the whole party ; during 
the course of the night, they patrole the village 
five times, leading a cow with them ; in the morning, 
the Demauno^ the two preachers and drummers, pro- 
ceed to Chahtad with the cow ; having finished their 
prayers, the cow is sacrificed by one of the preachers, 
in such a manner that the blood may fall on the 
shrine ; a feast is immediately made of the flesh, 
and all the men who accompanied them from the 
village, except such as may be disqualified from do- 
mestic causes, partajce of it. On their return to 
the village, they send notice of their approach, 
that the two wives of the preachers, between whom 
the piece of silk was divided, may take off their 
clothes and ornaments, and tie the silk round their 
middles, covering them firom their waists to their 
knees ; their hair is fastened in a knot on the crown 
of their heads, and every part of their body, which 
is exposed, is spotted w ith a mixture made of tur- 
meric, powdered, and the heart, or white part, of 
Indian com, which is finely ground for that purpose : 
part of this is also sent to the preachers, that they 
may be spotted in the same manner, and with it the 
halves of four mats thus prepared. The two 
women (the whole village, men, women, and cluld- 
ren being assembled to see the procession) set out, 
one following the other, and taking care not to ad- 
vance 
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vance the foot -which is up beyond the toe of that 
on the ground, to meet the preachers, who observe 
the same pace as their wives ; and the mats, as the 
parties pass over them, are always taken up and 
placed again before ; having passed each other, the 
women take place behind the men, and follow them 
by the same step at which they at first set out, to the 
house of one of the preachers ; when arrived, the 
men taking one side, and the women the other, they 
wash and change their clothes : Here the ceremony 
ends ; and the preachers, with their wives, are invited 
to a feast at the Maungyh. 

The above is the only festival where women can 
assist, or bear any part, as a woman never prays in 
public on these hills; it has before been said^ that 
they are to recommend themselves to the proteftion 
of the Supreme Being, morning and night. During 
the time of the above festival, the compliment of a 
salam is not paid to any person. , 

Pow GosAiH, or the God of the Road, or High- 
way , is the first worship young men perform, though 
it is not undertaken till some accident has induced 
the person to consult the Cherreen^ ov Satane^yfheXhet 
his praying and making an offering will be accepta- 
ble. This trial is perhaps of itself sufficient to con- 
firm the opinion, that Pow Gosaih is offended ; 
therefore the young suppliant vows to worship him. 
On the day of thanksgiving, on which the new Zlz- 
kalloo . is first eaten of, or on the day appointed for 
the new Kosarane-hzx^esi^ he proceeds to a high- 
road, and cleans and washes a small space, under 
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the shade of a young bale-tree : in the centre of thw 
he plants a branch of the nrnckmun-iree ; round it he 
makes marks and spots with red paint and with a. 
handful of rice, which he lays close to the branch, 
placing a hen^s egg on it, on which three streaks of 
red paint were drawn, he invokes the Supreme 
Being, and God of the Road, to proteA him while 
travelling, and sacrifices a cock, the blood of which 
is thrown on the muchmunAyc^xioh : the offering, be- 
ing dressed with rice, is eaten by the suppliant and 
such as may have attended him : the ceremony ends 
by breaking the hen^s egg, and is never repeated \yy 
him unless he should again meet with some accident 
while travelling, on which the Cherreen^ or Satane^ 
is resorted to, for a confirmation of the appro- 
heasion, that it was caused by Pow Gosaih's resent- 
ment, and his desire of being worshipped. 

*Dewary Gosaih, or the god, who is supposed to 
preside over the welfare of families, is the second 
worship that men perform ; there is no fixed time 
for it : He who discovers by the Cherreen^ or Satane^ 
tha£ the welfare of himself and family depends oa 
his holding this festival, distils spirits, purchases a 
hog, rice, red-paint, and oil ; and, having fixed on 
a day, invites his Maungy and friends on the day 
appointed : a small space before the threshold is 
brushed and washed, and a branch of the muckmun 
planted in it : on this some red paint is put, as well 
as marks made round it. The Maungy and his of- 
ficers are taken into the suppliant's house, when 
pots of spirits and provisions are given to the former^ 

as' 
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as w^ ad meat aiid drink to all the company : after 
a short repast » the supf^iant, with a hen's egg and a 
handful of rice, approaches the muckmun branch, 
close to which the former is deposited on the latter: 
During this ceremony, he implores the Supreme 
Being and Dewary Gosaih to be propitious to him 
and his family. The hog is sacrificed by a relation, 
as an offering to Dewary Gosaih, with profes- 
sions of again observing the festival whenever De- 
wary Gosaih may desire it, A feast is made with 
the oblation, and, at the conclusion, the suppliant 
breaks the egg, and pulls up the muclmun-hTznchf 
which he places on the roof of his house. 

KuLL Gosaih, or the Ceres of the mountaineers, 
is worshipped aifinually by cultivators, in the sea- 
son of sowing their^ fields : the proper time is ascer- 
tained by consulting the Demautw^ and confirmed by 
either the Cherreen^ or Sat am ^ and is attended with 
more or less expence, according to the means of 
tlie suppliant ; if poor, it is deemed sufficient to 
make an offering of a cock ; those who can afford it 
purchase a cut hog, and a cut goat, distil spirits, buy 
rice, red paint, and oil, and invite the Demauno to 
assist them in praying, as well as their friends, chiefs, 
and neighbours, to a feast. On the day appointed, 
the Demauno goes early to aid in distilling spirits, 
and in other preparations for the feast : the chiefs 
and others, having entered the suppliant^s house, are 
presented with meat, and spirituous liquors to drink : 
the Demauno is also introduced with tvfp Kalewars^ 
and one Dolewar: he^ and the suppliant, and the 

Maungyi 
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Maungyy facing the middle supporter of the house, 
pray for the welfare of the master, making a libation, 
and throwing down some meat, in the name of 
GooMO GosAiH, and of Kull Gosaih : the Demauno 
and suppliant bum incense, while the Kafenvars and 
Dolewar beat, and the Manngy and chiefs eat and 
drink: after this, the suppliant proceeds, with the 
Demaunost musicians, and all \s ho may be disposed to 
join in the procession, to his field, where, at the 
stump of a tree, having cleaned a small space, • 
and planted a branch of the muckmun^ and prayed 
with the forms already described, l>uniing incense; 
the goat and hog are sacrificed by a relation of the 
suppliants (who gets a rupee and a t^irban for this 
sacred office) so that some of the blood may fall cm 
the wK^^;;/««-branch, and of which the Demauno pre- 
tends to drink a considerable quantity : he gives out 
that the blood digests in his throat, and does not pass 
into his stomach. 

Of each of these offerings, the Maungy is presented 
With a fore-quarter for his family, and of the re- 
mainder all, except such whose wives are in their 
separation, partake ; at the conclusion, the Demauno 
gives water to the musicians, and the suppliant, to 
wash their hands, who return with the latter, and 
feast and drink at his house as long as any fragment 
of the provisions, which had been prepared for the 
festival, remains. 

The Demauno having desired any person to wor- 
ship Goomo Gosaih, and the Cherreen^ or Satane^ 
having confirmed his ordinance, the suppliant must 

rear 
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tear a cut kid, and cut pig^ for that express purpose, 
"about two years, more or less: having acquired 
property enough to perform his promise, for it is at* 
tended with considerable expence, he sends invita- 
tions to his chief and vassals, to those also in the 
neighbourhood, and to his relations; and, to mark 
the time for the festival, a string, with a number of 
kiiof s equal to the number of days tliat will inter- 
vene, is sent to each ; from tliese stri.ogs to avert 
mistakes, one knot is daily cut : in the interval the 
suppliant is employed ;;in distilling spirits, and col- 
lefting .materials, such as rice, oil, red paint, &c* 
when one knot' remain^, the guests assemble, and, 
jon the morning of the day appointed, some of the 
'.suppliant^s neighbours, or relations, proceed to the 
jungles to cut three small muckmun -trees : before the 
.first is hewn, a cock is sacrificed, that the blood may- 
fall on it, and' some sjpirits thrown on it, as a libation 
to GooMb: as soon as the branches and bark are 
stripped oflF, two men are. sufficient to carry each 
tree, and lay them without the village, where it is 
their business to prevent, men, goats, or fowls, from 
touching them ; and the suppliant, informed of their 
•arrival, sends them drink for their trouble ; in the 
mean time, he takes the . chiefs, and their officers, 
. with the two men w1k> had prayed at the Chittariar 
festival, into his house, and presents the J^aungy 
with two pots of spirits and a hog ; the Demaimo^ two 
Kalewars, and a Dole^ar also go in: at their en- 
trance, the Demauno gives water to the musicians to 
wash their hands ; he takes a small wicker basket, 

con* 
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containing about a setr of rice, on wUch he pute red 
[laint, and places it with two pans near the middle 
supporter ; during this the Kalrxars and Dolevm 
beat, and incense is burning; the Maungy having 
made a libation, thrown out some meat, and sacrifioed 
the hog, in the name of their gods, he and the cfaieft 
eat and drink. 

The Demauno^ suppliant, and musicians, repair to 
where the trees are ; whence the trees are brought 
home, laid length-wise, east and west, cut the pro- 
per length, and the suppliant and his wife sprinkle 
turmeric -water on them : the Demauno^ mounting 
astride on the one which had been first cut, is car* 
ried five times round the house, when they are takea 
in, and, some earth being dug, are united to the 
middle supporter, (which is called Goomo) being first 
spotted with red paint, and bound with a red silk 
thread. Incense is burned, and the Demaunoy with 
a handful of rice, prays, laying the rice down, and 
placing a hen^s egg on it, which had been previously 
thrice streaked with red paint : the suppliant re- 
ceiving a handful of rice from the Demauno^ also 
prays, throwing it on the egg, when one of his rela- 
tions brings up the fat goat, and sacrifices it so that 
the blood may fall on the Goomo. For this sacred 
office he gets a rupee and a turban. The Demaum^ 
suppliant, and musicians, and all who may be dis- 
posed to be of the procession, proceed to a field, 
where sweeping and washing near the stump of a 
tree, they plant the branch of a muchmun^ and round it 
and on it make streaks of red paint ; incense is then 

burned. 
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burned, and with a handful of rice and a hen^s egg, 
the Demauno and suppHant repeat the prayers and 
ceremony which had been observed in the house, 
\vhen the fat hog, and another goat, are sacrificed 
by a relation ; some of the blood of these animals 
must fall on the muckmun^ and the Demautio drinks 
of it. 

A FORE quarter of each of the offerings being sent 
to the f^aungy^ they feast and return : previous to 
entering the suppliant's house, the Demauno gives 
him and the musicians water to wash their hands. 
The relations of the suppliant attend him, present 
him with spirits, and a cock each, and anoint him, 
liis wives, and children with oil: he sacrifices the 
cocks, miakes a libation, and throws away some 
meat in the name of Goomo : they feast and drink 
for two or three days, and then repair to their 
homes : on the fifth day the^ ceremony concludes by 
the suppliant sacrificing a cock to Goomo Gosaih 
and another to Kull Gosaih. 

Goomo Gosaih is also worshipped as above, with 
this difference, that the suppliant does not eat, drink, 
or smoke in his house, or partake of any thing that 
had been in his house, for several jlays before the 
festival, nor is he allowed to partake of the offer- 
ings, and this prohibition continues for five days 
after the festival, which is called Oogoss Gomoo 
Gosaih. 

The ivorship of Chumdah Gosaih is so expen- 
sive, that pone but chiefs, or men of property 
can ever afford it, and these not oftener than once 
in three years, and therefore the votaries to this 

I shrine 
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shrine most frcciuonlly cxcceel lint j>oriod for so ex- 
pensive a ceremony. They first ronsult the De^ 
maiino^ and have recourse to the Chcrrecn^ and 
Satanc^ both of which must agree \%ith what the 
Demauno perscribcs, before this festival can be held: 
when thus ordained, the suppliant must provide 
about a dozen hop;s, as many goats, about tliree 
score seers of rice, two of rod paint, fifieon of oil; 
about twelve rupees must be expended in spirits, 
and some s(!orcs of cooking pots, dishes, and cups 
for drinking, laid in, as well as a few peaeock^s tails, 
a fan, three bamboos, nine score JUtdria trees, and 
some red stones, wiiieh are ground for paint, and 
also some charcoal: thus pre})arod, the suppliant 
sends strings, with knots numbering the intervening 
days, with invitations to his relations, and neigh- 
bouring chiefs. On the day appointed, some thou- 
sands assemble and are variously employed : some 
grind the red stone for paint, others charcoal to mix 
with oil, while a great number are occupied in 
stripping the bark off the nataria^ which is effected 
in one piece of four cubits long by bruising it ; three 
bamboos are then made straight by oil and fire, and 
are of the same length with the nataria bark ; a fat 
hog, grain, and several pots of spirits, areserjt to the , 
workers. The red stone and charcoal being ground, 
are mixed separately with oil, and a quantity of 
hog's blood added to both : the barks of the natdria 
have about a cubit of the lower end of each black- 
ened with the charcoal, another cubit is left of the 
natural colour, and above it one cubit is painted red; 

caps 
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caps of wood are fitted on the bamboos, and necks 
made in them ; on one of these, four score and an 
half of barks are bound with twine dipped in oil, on 
the second, three score are bound, and on the third, 
one score and a half; the heads of these three are 
ornamented with a profusion of peacock's tail fea- 
thers, thus prepared, they are called Chumdah 
GosAiH, and earned to the suppliant's house, where 
for the workmen a hog is dressed with grain, that 
they may be feasted for their trouble: a hog, two 
pots of spirits, grain and salt, are presented to every 
chief, for himself and vassals, who honors the sup- 
pliant with his company ; as much is also given to 
his own relations, and a like quantity to the relati- 
ons of his wives, and meat and drink is distributed 
to all assembled : the women, who dress these pro- 
visions, exclusive of their daily hire, have a hog 
given to them that they may eat together, as they 
are not allowed to feast with the men. 

The Chumdah 'bamboos having been brought about 
evening, and placed against the suppliant's house, he 
ai>d the Demauno rub the ends on the ground with oil, 
and mark them with red paint, when the latter, with 
a hen's egg and a handful of rice, prays, observing 
the usual ceremony, that Chumdah Gosaih may be 
propitious to the suppliant, who follows his exam- 
ple, and also makes an offering of a cut hog, which 
he sacrifices so that the blood may fall on the bam- 
boos, the largest of which, or one with the greatest 
number of barks pendant to it, he presents to one of 
his relations, the second in size to one of his wive's 
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relations, and the third to any vokmtcer. The 
three persons thus favoured, support the Chumdahs 
by cloth tied round their waists, and balance them 
with iheir hands, dancing as long as they can : when 
fatigued, they are relieved indiscriminately, without 
any distinction; and this amusement with music 
continues all night : in the miming the Demauno and 
suppliant pray at the middle suppjrter of the latter's 
house, with the usual forms, whe^n a cut goat is 
brought as an offering, and sacriliccJ by a relation: 
hence they repair to his field, taking with them the 
Chumdahf and again pray near the stump of a tree, 
where a small space is brushed And washed for the 
purpose, and a branch of the muchmun planted, in 
addition to the egg and rice deposited thereby the 
Demauno and suppliant ; a shrine for Kull Gosaih is 
washed, rubbed with oil, red paint put on it, and 
bound with a red silk thread, and placed close to the 
mudcmun-hrdJich^ when a goat and two hogs are sa- 
crificed by a relation, that the blood may fall or be 
sprinkled on the shrine Chumdah and branch ; for this 
office, he gets a rupee and a turban : the offerings 
being dressed are eaten with grain : the party having 
feasted return, bringing with them the Chumdahs ^ 
which are carried five times round the suppliant's 
house, and then placed against eaves, where they 
remain five days, at the expiration of which, a seer 
of taiallone is served out to every person who applies 
for it at the suppliant^s house ; but four men are sta- 
tioned at each of the foiu* doors, that every person 
who goes out with the takallane^ may receive a blow 

with 
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With the open haiid, from each of the four men sta^^ 
tioned at the door he passes out of: at the conciusioii 
of this ceremony the CAwwiaA -bamboos are taken into 
the house, and suspended to the roof; the suppliant 
repairs to the field, and m^kes ah offering of a hog 
^nd prays at the shrine of Kuti. GosAiii, whence h^ 
returns and sacrifices a goat at the middle supporter 
of his house, with prayer ; these offerings are dres* 
sed, and, as is customary, they feast on them. 

When the iosarane (a iSmall grain like what die 
lowlanders call coliye) is reaping in Noveinber or the 
beginning of December^ a festival is held as a thanks- 
giving before the new grain is eaten of. Materials for 
a feast being prepared, a day is fixed by the Maungy^ 
who invites the chiefs of the neighbouring villages : 
on the day Appointed, the two men, who prayed at 
the C^/>^m- festival, proceied to Chalndd to pray, and 
sacrifice a goat, whicn, with some kosarAne, is an 
offering at the Nad to ChitAriahGosaih : on their 
return to the village, the Maungy has his kondone 
birought out, on which he prays and immolates a 
fowl : during this, the dungareahar^ or vassals, re- 
pair to their fields, offer thanksgiving, make an obla- 
tion to KuxL GosAiH, and return to their houses to 
eiat of the new iosarane: as soon as the inhabitants 
asisemble at the Maungy's house, the men sitting 
on one side, and the women on the other, the 
Phojedar presents a hog, a measure of kosarane^ 
and a pot of spirits, to the Maungy^ in the name of 
his vassals, by whom these had been contributed ; on 
receiving them, he blesses his vassals, and exhorts 

them 
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them to industry and good behaviour, after which, 
making a libation in the names of all their gods, and 
of their dead, he drinks, and also throws a little of 
the hosarane away, repeating the same pious excla- 
mations, which ceremony is the commencement of 
the festivity and drinking, that lasts for several days. 

On reaping the takallone [Imiian'Corn) in Aigust 
or September^ there is also a festival. Each man repairs 
to his field, with cither a hog, goat, or fowl, to sacri- 
fice to KullGosaih, to wh.nnhc prays, and, having 
feasted, returns home, where anjtlicr repast is pre- 
pared ; and on this day it is customary for every fa- 
mily in the village to distribute a little of what 
they have prepared for their fo.ist, to every house* 

Should any person eat of new h*sarane or takal* 
lone before the festival and public thanksgiving 
at the reaping of these crops, tlie Mdungy fines the 
offenders a cock, which is sacriiiced by the two 
preachers at the shrine of Chlttdriah. 

The mountaineers are represented to have in ge- 
neral an amorous disposition; their solicitude and 
attentions, when in love, are said to be unceasing; 
if separated but for an hour, the lovei's are misera- 
ble; they conceal their meat to present to each 
other privately, the lady dresses whatever nice 
things she can secrete from her parents, to treat her 
lover with, and he presents her with rings, and 
beads, and treats her with toddy ; they go to mar- 
ket and exchange paun and tobacco, and, on their 
return, should they perceive an acquaintance, they 
separate to avoid being seen in company, but by 

assignation 
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assignation soon meet again; they retire to sleep 
together, but seldom are guilty of that indiscretion 
which is irreparable, though the fine for such impni- 
dent conduct, which the, parties are afraid to con- 
ceal, is a hog, and a goat to the Maungy^ who sa- 
crifices them on the spot, where frailty made them 
transgress, and sprinkles some of the blood on them, 
to wash out the stain firom his land, or rather to ap- 
pease afn incensed deity, who fails not to punish 
such abominations : thus when a virgin is deflowered 
with her consent, the blood of the offering is suppo- 
sed to atone for their sin. Should the couple agree 
to come together as man and wife, the Maungy pro- 
claims it and they are immediately considered to be 
married, without any further ceremony or expence: 
the man has the option of taking her for his wife ; 
she however has the privilege of demanding a regu- 
lar marriage, which implies the usual presents, and 
the time for the wedding is fixed. 

Polygamy is allowed; a man may marry as 
many wives as his circumstances will admit of, that 
is, as often as he can defray the expences of the 
nuptials. When he sees a girl whom he wishes to 
espouse, he sends a friend to her parents to ask her 
in marriage ; they refer him to the lady ; should he 
obtain her consent, he acquaints the parents, who 
desire him to return to the suitor to advise him of 
their acquiescence, and that he may prepare the 
usual presents of foonate (beads) and tulacane (a ring 
for the neck), to present to the lady, which being 
accepted, she is considered betrothed to him, and 

he, 
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he, as soon as he can procure money for the ex 
penee of the nuptials, must provide a turban for the 
lady's father, with one rupee, also a rupee and a 
piece of cloth for her mother, and a rupee and a 
piece of cloth for several of the nearest relations; 
these and the materials for the marriage feast being 
provided, a day is fixed, on which the bridegroom, 
with his relations, proceed to the bride's father's 
house, where they are seated on cots and mats, and 
after a repast, the bridc^s father taking his daugh- 
ter's hand, and giving it to the bridegroon), he pub- 
licly admonishes him to use her well and kindly, and 
not to murder her, threatening to retaliate; but 
if she should die a natural death, or by means of the 
devil, it cannot be helped: on the conclusion of this 
exhortation, the bridegroom, with the little finger of 
his right-hand, marks the bride's forehead with red 
paint, and the same little finger being linked with 
the little finger of the bride's right hand, he leads 
her out of the house to his own : at the expiration of 
five days, the bridegroom, w'th the bride, returns 
to her father's, well stocked with provisions for 
feasting, and, having passed two or three days with 
their parents, they go home, and the ceremony 

concludes. 

A MAN dying and leaving widows, his younger 

brothers, or younger cousins of the first and second 

degrees, or nephews, may receive the widows as 

wives: if the parties agree on these occasions, the 

children go with their mother; if the widow prefers 

returning to her relations,, the children under ten 

years of age go with her, and she is entitled to a 
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rupee and a piece of cloth annually, for . bringing 
them up; when arrived at that period of life, they 
are sent to the relation of their father, who paid 
their mother for taking care of them. When a wo- 
man has ten children, her eldest brother may claim 
one ; the right is acknowledged from custom, though 
it cannot be enforced ; the child thus adopted by an 
uncle, is treated as, and has every privilege of, his 
own children : should this son by adoption arrive at 
manhood, die, and leave property, it is equally di- 
vided between the adopter and the father of the 

deceased. 

A MAN desirous of marrying a widow, deputes a 

friend to ask her in marriage ; should she consent, 
she refers him to her late husband^s relations, the 
nearest of whom, for his acquiescence, is intitled to 
two rupees and a turban: the parents of the widow 
are next consulted ; should they approve, they are 
entitleci to some trifling presents, on which, the fa- 
ther gives his daughter's hand, exhorting the bride- 
groom, as related in the description of a marriage ; 
the red paint is not used on a second marriage : a 
feast concludes the whole. 

A MAN cannot marry a relation, though he may 
marry his wife^s sisters, except in the instance of 
younger brothers, cousins, and nephews, receiving 
one each, or more, of their senior kinsman's widows, 
who are treated and considered as wives, though 
there is no expence, or ceremony, attending their 
union. 

Vol. IV. K Should 
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Should a girl be compelled by her parents to 
marry a man whom she dislikes, and sliould she be 
unhappy, and leave her husbanJ, and in despair put 
an end to herself, the parents get a court appointed, 
to inquire how tlieir son-in-law behaved to their 
daughter: if it sliould appear, that he treated her 
cruelly, he is considered guilty of murder, and fined, 
but not so heavily, as is common for the commuta- 
tion of blood ; if on the contrary it should appear, 
tliat he behaved well to her, it is deemed suicide. 

Should a married woman eIoj)e with a man, and 
the party be pursued, seized and brought back, 
judges are appointed to try the man, who is gene- 
rally fined one or two score of rupees: the husband 
may or may not receive his wife, and the seducer 
has to pay the fine. 

. A MAN, convifted of having committed adultery, 
is fined twenty or thirty rupees ; he is also obliged 
to furnish a hog, the blood of which, being sprinkled 
on the adulterer and adulteress, washes away their 
sin, and, it is believed, will avert divine vengeance : 
the ceremony ends with a feast, and, the parties thus 
purified, the husband and friends are reconciled. 
The adulteress in general reveals the secret ; as a 
superstitious idea is entertained, that, if concealed, 
the inhabitants of the village will be visited by a 
plague, or that a tiger or venomous animal will 
destroy them. When any of those happens, it is 
religiously believed to proceed from the immorality 
and evil doings of some individual, and as a punish- 
ment for some concealed sin; to discover wliich they 

have 
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have practices, in which they place implicit faith r 
one is called Satane^ and is as follows. A place 
large enough for a man to sit in, is brushed and 
washed, in the middle of which a small branch of 
the hale tree is "planted, and a person sits opposite 
to it, another supplies him with a few grains of 
rice, on a Bale leaf, some of which he throws on the 
branch, the remainder he is to eat, the person who 
gave it him repeating, that he is to swallow it in the 
names of all the inhabitants of the village ; in which 
should the sinner be, it is believed God will make 
him throw up the rice : should this happen, he. is 
next to eat some in the names of families, and again 
in the name of all the individuals who compose that 
on which the Satane proof falls. Another is called 
Cherreen^ and is thus : a stone is suspended to a string, 
which, it is believed, will be tossed to and fro% on 
the name of the village, family, and offender ; the 
third is called Gohereen^ and is of a more serious na- 
ture than the two former. A pot with some cow-dung, 
oil, and water, is put on the fire ; when boiling, a 
ring is thrown in ; each person approaches to take 
out'the ring, calling on God to proteft him if inno- 
cent, and to jDurn him if guilty : on this trial, it is 
believed, the innocent will escape unhurt in taking 
out the ring, and that the guilty person will be se- 
verely burned, without being able to put his hand 
into the pot, as the mixture, it is said, will boil up to 
meet his hand. 

When a married man has been detefted in com- . 
mitting fornication, his wife or wives may insist on a 

K 2- hog 
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hog or goat being sacrificed, to sprinkle the blood 
over him : being thus purified, it is believed this ce- 
remony expiates divine vengeance, which would 
sooner or later alight on him or some of his family, 
for this sin. 

Witchcraft and sorcery are most firmly be- 
• lieved, and accidents or diseases, which elude their 
little skill in medicine, are attributed to some person 
supposed to be skilled in these arts, who has be- 
witched them ; when such a conviftion i^ admitted, 
the Cherreen is consulted, and again the Sata^ie, both 
repeatedly, till some person be named : to confirm 
this ideal proof, which is received as infallible, an or- 
deal is undertaken, and, on the part of such person 
(supposed to be bewitched) five men are employed, 
who are qualified, and acquainted with this mode of 
trial ; such as are born immaturely cannot be fen- 
gaged in it : these five proceed to a retired place on 
the banks of a river, before day -light, taking with 
them wood of a particular kind, and make a fire to 
heat an iron : one of these is to touch the iron when 
red hot with his tongue, but is first to bathe : while 
he is performing his ablution, the others heat the 
iron : when red hot, a little rice is thrown on it, in 
the name of the person accused of witchcraft, and 
BiRMAH, the God of Fire, exhorted to do justice : 
if it consumes, he is considered guilty ; if not, not: 
the Tdtoo, or person who touches the iron, keeping 
one foot in the water, puts the iron to his tongue, and 
must rcfpeat it as often as nine times, if the first and 
second touch does not burn, which however cannot 

happen : 
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happen: on the Tdtoo being burned, the party re- 
turn before sun rise, and, on their approach to their 
viJJiage, the friends of the sick person are called out 
to see the Tdtooh tongue ; the person accused may 
object to the trial, and insist on its being held over 
again, that two persons may go on his part to wit- 
ness it ; on this proof, the unfortunate person is 
seized and punished, till he or she acknowledges the 
crime : it must be also told who instructed him, or 
her, in the praftice of this evil art ; the Chouraga^ or 
warlock, is now brought to the sick person, to exor- 
cise him from his spell : should he recover, the Chou-' 
rag a is compelled to pay one rupee to him, one to the 
Maungy of the village, one to the four persons who 
witnessed the ordeal, and eight annas to Tdtoo : on 
the other hand, should he die^ the Chouraga must 
either suffer death, or redeem his life (at the option 
of the friends o£ the deceased) at the price esta- 
blished for the. commutation of blood : again the 
friends of the Chouraga may retaliate on tlie person, 
whom their relation accused of having instru6led him 
in sorcery. 

It is not uncommon for two neighbours to agree, 
when their respe6tive wives are pregnant, that tlic 
offspring, in the event of there being a boy and a 
girl, shall be married to each other : on these occa- 
sions, the ceremony may be performed when the par- 
ties are about eight or ten years old. Should the 
father of the ^irl violate the engagement, and give 
his daughter to another person, the father of the 
boy will obtain a fme equal to the expencc of a 

mar- 
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marriage, which is rated according to their circum- 
stances ; whereas, should the father of the boy, not- 
withstanding his contraft, marry his son before he has 
performed his part, the father of the girl is entitled 
to a fine of a turban and one rupee ; after which it 
may still be performed, or not, as the parties mutu* 
ally agree. 

When a woman is in labour, four or five of her 
relations and neighbours assemble to attend her; 
amongst these, the most experienced does the duty 
of a mid-wife ; the woman keeps her house for five 
days, and her hi.sband attends her, during which he 
must.not enter any person's house, or field, nor until 
he and his wife have washe-i their clothes and bathed: 
on this day the child is n imed by the father ; but, 
if he be not present, the mother gives a name ; 
however this name may be changed before the child 
is weaned ; after this they go out as usual ; the wo- 
men who attended her in child -bed are entitled to a 
feast, are anointed with oil, and their foreheads 
painted red, a piece of cloth is given to the one who 
performed the office of a mid-wife, and a little grain^ 
or some other trifling acknowledgement, to the others 
for their friendly assistance. 

When a child dies that is not weaned, the father 
sends a friend to his Maungy, to solicit ground to 
bury the body, which, being complied with, the 
corpse is carried to the grave, in a place allotted for 
public burial, and interred with its head to the north : 
for infants of this description, no further ceremony 
is observed ; but, when a child dies that has been 

weaned. 
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leaned, at the expiration of five days, the relations 
and neighbours are invited to a feast called Boge^ 
which being prepared, the father, or nearest male re- 
lation, takes a little of every thing that may be 
dressed, and proceeds to the road leading to the bu- 
rying -ground, where he throws them away in the 
name of God and the deceased, the intention of 
which is to avert the like misfortune in future, and 
returning to his house, the company are feasted, all 
observing the same custom of throwing away a little 
in the name of God and the deceased, previous to 
eating. Another entertainment, similar to this, is 
given at the expiration of a year, and, annually, at 
the thanksgiving for reaping the takaloo and kosaram : 
some of each of these grains are thrown away in the 
name of God and oi the deceased. 

When a child is still-born, the body is put into 
an earthen pot by the women who attend, and co- 
vered with leaves ; the father carries the pot into 
the jungles, places it near the stem of a tree, and 
covers it with some brush wood, where he leaves it, 
and there is no further ceremony. 

The corpse of a person dying of the small-pox, 
or measles, is taken with the bed-stead into a jungle 
about a mile from the village, and placed under the 
shade of a tree, where the body, the bedstead, and 
clothes, are covered with leaves and branches, 
and left : those who attend the funeral, bathe be- 
fore they return to their homes : at the expiration of 
a year, the relations, being prepared for a festival, 
.proceed out of the village, on the road leading to 

where 
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where the body was placed, with all whom thejr 
invite; where one of the kinsmen having prayed, 
and thrown away a small portion of the feast, and 
made a libation in the name of the deceased, the 
party assembled partake of it, and return. The 
' bodies of most others, dying a natural death, ar« 
buried, and the cause assigned for disposing of the 
bodies of those who die of the small-pox as described ' 
above, is a superstitious idea, that such an a6l will 
avert any further fatality ; whereas, if buried, it 
will continue to rage, and carry off every inhabitant 
of the village, which is reported to have happened 
formerly. 

When a young man, or virgin, who is marriage- 
able, dies, the father, or nearest relation, sends a 
friend to solicit four cubits of ground, to bury the 
deceased, from the Maungy^ who asks if the relations 
propose putting the bedstead into the grave with 
the body, in which case a rupee is paid to him for 
the purchase of a hog. No time is lost in carrying 
the body to the burying-ground, where a grave of 
a foot ^nd a half or two feet deep, being dug north 
and south, the head is placed towards the former 
point ; the body is covered with pieces of green wood 
laid across it ; after this some long grass, and then 
the earth which had been taken out, is thrown over 
the grass ; to conclude, small stones are laid to en- 
compass the grave, and a few over the middle of the 
body. No women or girls are allowed to go to fu- 
nerals, nor are prayers said : on the return of the 

party, 
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party, it is customary for the whole to wash their 
legs and arms previous to entering their houses. 

The hog which the Maungy had purchased with 
the rupee, that was paid for permission to deposit 
: the bedstead with the corpse, is sacrificed by him ; 
the liver being taken out and roasted, the Maungy 
., takes a small bit, and pasting it away with some of 
■ the blood,' in the name of God and of the deceased, 
the remainder is divided among such men as may 
be present, who repeat what the Af^«;2g^ had said, 
throwing a little away before they eat; after this 
repast, the carcase is divided ; the Maungy sepa- 
rating a fore-quarter for his family, shares on the 
remainder in proportion with every inhabitant of the 
village. At the expiration of five days, the Boge is 
observed, and every family in the village, or as many 
as the relations can entertain, are invited ; when the 
father has performed the ceremony of carrying a little 
of every thing that is dressed, with some spiirits, 
provided solely for the purpose of a libation, to the 
road leading to the burying-ground, and there cast 
them away in the name of God and of the deceased ; 
the company assembled, are all served, whether 
male or female, old or young, on separate leaves, 
and each, previous to eating, observes the ce- 
T^nxony of throwing some away, as already related. 
-Another Boge is held at the expiration of a year, 
differing only from the former in the free use of 
'-•Q^^ors : at the annual thanksgiving for the reaping 
^^ the tdkdl and kosar^ some of each is thrown away 
^ the names of deceased kinsmen, for one or more 
Vol. IV. L years, 
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years, according to the degree of propinquity and es- 
timation in which each was held ; it however ceased 
at any time, that the survivors remove from the vil- 
lage in which their kinsman died. 

When a chief of opulence and high rank is dan- 
gerously ill, he orders his relations, male or female, 
and vassals, to be assembled ; as soon as they attend 
him, he infonns them of his situation, and, as they 
will observe he has not long to live, he desires them 
liot to grieve, but to be comforted, and points out 
the son whom he wills to be his successor ; here 
primogeniture has no preference : if he be a' son he 
must succeed *, a daughter cannot ; though an idiot, 
it is to be understood his right, and some near kins- 
man is named by the dying man to be his son's 
guardian : to him he bequeaths his territories and 
fortune (though certain sums or parts are to be dis- 
tributed) and desires them to look to him for pro- 
teftion. On his death a drum is beat to announce 
it to such as are at a distance, that they may attend 
to see the body, which is not removed, before the 
vassals coUeft together to be witnesses of the fa6l ; 
it is then carried without the village, close to which 
it is interred on the bedstead, in the same manner as 
related of a young man's or virgin's funeral. A piece 
of silk is spread over the gra.ve, and stones placed so 
as to prevent the wind blowing it off: a hut is 
erefted to shelter it, and, round the whol^ a fence 

* In some of the tuppahsy a son may be set aside, and the succession may be 
bequeathed to a brother, as is now the case in Munneearry ; the present chief, bro- 
ther to the late Maungy, who left a son a minor^ succeeded by desire of the de- 
ceased, and received his brother's widows as wives. 

of 
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t)f bamboos or stones : the mourners, on their return, 
observe the usual oblation, and are feasted, but throw 
away some of whatever they have to eator drink, in the 
name of God and of the deceased, previous to tasting 
it ; all, who come are thus treated in succession 
for five days, when the first Boge is kept, when the 
only difference between it and that of a Dungarria^ 
or vassal, is the greater expence from a concourse of 
relations, and adherents assembling, and that spirits 
are provided for them : at the festivals for reaping 
the takdl and Icosar^ some of each is thrown away on 
the road leading to the grave as already described. 
At the expiration of a year, the chief's relations and 
vassals being invited for iheir second Boge, the 
Demauno and the heir pray at his door for the de- 
ceased, when all assembled partake of the feast, with 
the usual ceremony : at the conclusion of this the 
fortune and goods of the deceased are divided : the 
heir taking one half, the other is equally divided 
among the sons, brothers, and nephews by the bro- 
ther's side ; nephews by sisters do not share ; the wi- 
dows may, if the parties agree, go with any of their 
late husband's younger brothers, or nephews by the 
brother's side, as wives ; if however the parties do not 
agree to come together, the mother of the heir has 
the pption of remaining with her son, or of returning 
to her relations ; the other widows must do the latter* 
When a married woman dies, the widower ob- 
serves the usual Boge at the two stated periods : he 
is not allowed to marry before the performance of 
the second, or at the expiration of a year, and it is 
customary to present the nearest kinsman of his de- 
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ceased wife with one nipee and a turban, after which 
he may espouse as many wives as he pleases, or has 
fortune to maintain. 

The body of a person who dies of a dropsy 
(Narat) is carried and thrown into a river ; if buried, 
it is apprehended the same disorder would return, in- 
fe6l, and carry off the other inhabitants : the fune* 
ral party, having cast the body into the water, 
proceed to another part of the river to bathe, and 
there, having brought a fowl and some takdlj or rice, 
some of each is thrown into the water in the name of 
God and of the deceased, by all who are present, 
before they eat : this is the only Boge which is ob- 
served for persons dying of a dropsy, though, at the 
thanksgiving for reaping the Takalloo or Kosar^ some 
of each is thrown away in their names. 

When a person has been killed by a tiger, the 
body or any part of it that is found, is covered 
with the branches of trees : on the fifth day the re- 
lations of the deceased, with a large party proceed to 
the place where the remains of their kinsman lay, 
taking with them a new ear them vessel, a goat, 
and ten or fifteen seers of Takdl or rice : being ar- 
rived at the spot, one of the nearest relations prays' j 
for the deceased, in which he is accompanied by the 
Demauno; at the end of their prayerSj the former 
scatters some grains of rice and cuts off the head of 
the goat, naming God and the deceased : the mo- 
ment he severs the head, he rushes into the midst of 
the party, who surround him; the Demauno at*the 
same time seizes the head of the goat, sucks the 

reeking 
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reeking blood, and is supposed to become frantic : 
he casts the head from him and springs after it, en- 
deavouring to imitate the tiger and making a hideous 
noiS9 as like that beast as he can ; he looks about 
for the preacher, whom it is the business of the party 
to conceal, and prevent his touching ; should he ia 
his exertions accomplish this, a superstitious opinion 
is entertained that the poor preacher will infallibly 
fall a sacrij&ce to a tiger : when the Demauno is well 
wearied by his pranks, the head of the goat is put 
under ground in the earthern vessel; this speedily 
restores his reason, and the preacher conges out in 
safety : the party thence retire to a small distance, 
have a feast and return to their homes : at the expi- 
ration of a year, the second Boge is held for the de-* 
ceased, in the same manner as for any other relation, 
and the same attention is paid to his memory, oa 
reaping the Takalloo and Kosar. 

When any person dies of the Moogdo^ or Kory^ a 
disease in which the extremities decay and drop off, 
the body is buried with the usual ceremony, and the 
Boge is twice observed as usual, at which every sort 
of flesh, except gOats, may be eaten ; fish is also 
forbidden : in that disease goats flesh and fish are not 
allowed to the patient, which is the cause of their 
being forbidden at \he Boge. 

Such as die of an epilepsy, are buried with the 
usual ceremonies ; at their Boge, hog's flesh is for- 
bidden, because those who are subje6l to the epilep- 
sy, are not allowed to eat it. 

Persons 
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the cause of it ; on whicli it was usual for the Maungy^ 
to call on his vassal, to answer to the accusation: if 
he acknowledged it, an ambassador was dispatched to 
the complainant, desiring him to desist from his inten- 
tion, and to name arbitrators that justice might be 
done ; on the other hand, if the charge was denied, 
and the accused exhorted his chief to stand on the 
defensive, with an assurance that he would eitha 
prove his innocence, after the invasion, or make 
good the loss sustained on both sides, the vassals were 
assembled and stationed to guard every avenue 
leading to the village : night attacks were most com- 
mon ; but these precautions were in general sufficient 
to induce the assailants to defer a scheme, which was 
merely to plunder, and, as long as the defendants 
were alert, nothing was attempted; the invaders 
therefore kept in their neighbourhood, and, when 
they were harassed by watching, the party advanc- 
ed, and a man was sent forward to scatter a soporific 
dust to wind-ward of the village, which, it was be- 
lieved, would put every inhabitant in it to sleep in 
less then an hour after dark : in this persuasion they 
rushed on to plunder, and, carrying off all that was 
valuable, retreated ; soon after which a deputation 
was sent from the despoiled village, desiring an arbi- 
tration to be appointed, to try whether the accusa- 
tion was just, which was alledged against the inha-' 
bitant of it; if proved, he was bound to make good 
the loss sustained, as well as to commute the lives 
that might have been lost on both sides ; on the other 
hand, if acquitted, all this fell on the accusers. 

When 
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When a man by accident killed one of his bro- 
tber sportsmen in* hunting, it was customary for the 
party to carry the body to the village, where the 
relations of the deceased, having declared the party 
had no right to slay their kinsman, s6t out and im- 
plored the assistance of a neighbouring Maungy 
with his adherents to obtain justice : having suc- 
ceeded, they returned in force to plunder the homi- 
cide's houses, and took eatables from every house in 
the village ; at the conclusion of this violence, the 
serdars of the village assembled to sit in judgment 
on the part of the hunters, whilst those of the assail- 
ants met them on the part of the kinsmen of the de- 
ceased : the sentences on such occasions were seldom 
less than ten or twelve scores of rupees, as a com- 
mutation for the blood of the manslayer, two- 
thirds of which ransom he had to pay, and the re- 
mainder was recovered from the party of hunters: 
when the above fine was realized, another complaint 
was made by the relations of the deceased to the 
Maungy of the village, to which he belonged, claim- 
ing some consideration for the children which he 
might have begotten had he lived ; judges being 
appointed to examine the second demand, the fine 
was about two or three scores of rupees, from the 
hojnicide. 

When a woman had poisoned her husband, and 
confessed the fa6l, judges were appointed to settle 
a just retribution ; ten or twelve scores of rupees 
were commonly adjudged, and the sum was reeovered 
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fesses his crime : the complainant then demands a 
certain sum for reparation, and the agent sets out to 
the offender, who, on begging a remission of the 
fine, in general gets off by furnishing a hog, which 
being killed, the blood is sprinkled on the grounded 
person; a similar misfortune is thus supposed to be 
averted, and, the parties reconciled, the aggressor 
paying the expenccs of the trial. 

Should a man borrow some Kosarane for seed from 
another, and refuse to repay for eight or ten years, 
and till he is compelled, the lender, on establishing 
the loan before judges, will receive three rupees for 
each seer, that is due to him. 

The same penalty is levied from those, who refuse 
to repay a loan of Takallo. 

Whoever accuses a man of committing incest 
with his mother, on proof of such abuse before a 
jury, w^ill be fined a rupee for the complainant, and a 
hog for a feast to his judges. 

Should a man, who is sober and walking about, 
touch another who is asleep, or sitting, with his 
foot, the aggressor will be fined a rupee for the 
complainant, and a hog for a feast. 

A PERSON committing the same offence while 
drunk, is let off on giving a fowl to the complain- 
ant. 

Should a man who is intoxicated, by day light, 
and willingly vomit on another, on convielion before 
jiidgcs, he will be fined a turban and one rupee : 
should he however, from its being dark or otherwise, 
not sec the person, he is forgiven. 

Should 
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Should a man seize and cultivate a field, which 
liis neighbour had begun to clear, this offence not 
being cognizable before judges, the latter imprecates 
divine wrath, that nothing may grow on it : it is be- 
lieved that his prayers will be attended to, and that 
' the produce will be small comparatively with former 
years. 

If two men quarrel in their cups, and blood be 
shed, when sober, judges are appointed, and the per- 
son who cut his antagonist, is fined a hog or a fowl, 
the blood' of which is sprinkled over the wounded 
person, to purify him, and to prevent his being pos- 
sessed by a devil : the flesh of whatever has been 
sacrificed is eaten, and a feast reconciles the comba- 
tants ; but, if the men quarrel while sober, and one be 
wounded, judges are appointed, and, exclusive 
of a ho^ or a fowl for the purpose above described, 
the person who drew blood fi-om his antagonist is 
fined one rupee, aftd a hog for the Maungy of the 
village, and at the discretion of the judges, is com- 
pelled to pay a fine to his wounded antagonist. 

Should a man by design or accident (in carrying 
fire) set fire to a jungle, whatever loss is sustained 
by the flames spreading, and burning grain, or men's 
property, he must make it good. If a town should 
be set on fire by accident, and the whole be burned, 
the person, who accidentally caused the loss, is not 
fined, because the loss sustained would be too great 
for one person or family to defiray ; but, if only one 
or two houses should be burned, the offender and 
family are obliged to make entire restitution. 

If 
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If a man be dete6\ed by a woman sitting on her 
cot, and she complains of the impropriety, and de* 
mands a fowl as a forfeit, he complies, but she re- 
turns it ; on the other hand, if a man detefts a wo- 
man sitting on his cot, and he complains and demandi 
a fowl, she must produce it, and he kill the fowl, 
sprinkling the blood on the cot to purify it : the wo- 
man is then pardoned. 

Women at certain times are considered impure^ 
should one in such a condition touch a man by acci- 
dent, even w ith her garment, he is defiled; and for 
this offence she is fined a fowl, vhich is sacrificed, 
and the blood sprinkled on tho man to purify him. 
Women at such times may talk to men, but not 
touch fhem : a man, whose vvlfo has that impurity, 
must not himself during that period sit on a chief ^s 
cot ; for so doing the fine is a fowl, and tJie blood is 
sprinkled on the cot to purify it. He mui^t not even 
eat or partake of any thing at a festival, during such 
period of separation, and any person detefted in this 
offence must pay the expence of purification from 
this pollution, by another festival to be held for 
that purpose at his expence. 

When a party are assembled to go a hunting, 
and have arrived at their ground, the Cherreen is held 
to ascertain which of the prty will be most accepta- 
ble to the God of Hunting, to return thanks for the 
success they may have ; two hen's eggs are given 
to the person named : this ceremony over, some 
are stationed at ihe skirts' of the wood, while othenf 
scour it to drive the game to them ; on their killing 

either 
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^itheir a hog or a deer, the preacher breaks one of 
thfe eggs on the tooth of the animal, and throws the 
contents on its head, at the same time returning 
thanks to Autgha, the God of Hunting ; this is ob- 
served on the death of all large game : on their re- 
turn home with their game, the heads, the tails, and 
flesh on the inside of the loins, being separated, are 
considered sacred, and women are not allowed to 

, taste of those parts, but the hunters feast on them^ 
;and the rest, (one hind quarter being first given to 

. the fortunate sportsman for his share), is equally 
divided among the party for their families : when the 
hunters have finished their repast, the one who 
killed the game, sacrifices a fowl to Autgha, the 
blood of which is shed on the fore teeth of the gam^^ 
with thanksgivings to the God; and the preacher^ 
having cut up the heart, that the blood of it may 
fall on his bow and arrow, breaks an egg on it, pray- 
ing again to Autgha. 

Should . a woman privately eat of those parts, 
of which they are forbidden to taste, the moun- 
taineers believe that Autgha will be offended, and 
prevent their having any success in hunting on any 
future excursion, and, if they do not happen to 
kill some game, the failure is attributed to the 
abpve cause, and the Cherreen^ or suspending; a 
storte. to a string, is resorted to, to discover the 
offender, who, on such doubtful proof, is fined a 
fo\^l, which, being sacrificed to Autgha, the God 
is thus supposed to be appease^!, and will be propi- 
tious to them on the next hunting party. 

Vol. IV. N If 
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If a hunter goes out alone, and wounds some 
game, and returns for assistance to find and bring it 
home; those who go witli him arc entitled to one 
half. 

When it is found, that wild boars or other g^ame 
have been in a cultivated field, the owner leaves 2 
road for the beasts to return, and crcfls a stage to 
watch their coming at night : should he wound any, 
he repairs to his village to announce his success, and 
to beat up for volunteers to assist him in ascertain- 
ing which way the game went, that they may 
know where to find it in the morning : they are di- 
refted in this by the groaning of the animal, which 
cannot nm far, the poison, which they use on their 
arrows, being of a most subtile nature ; yet its be- 
ing of so fatal and noxious a quality does not pre- 
vent their eating the game, after cutting out a large 
piece of the flesh round the arrow, which is thrown 
away : I heard an instance of a man's eating that 
part and dying soon after. A sportsman, who goes 
out alone, keeps half of whatever game he kills, the 
remainder (after the Maungy has taken several joints 
of the chine) is divided among the inhabitants of the 
village. 

A SKILFUL and fortunate sportsman, who gives 
up all his time to hunting, daily kills more or 
less : when ten or twelve score heads of game have 
fallen by his skill, it is customary for him to take 
all the teeth and horns to a convenient place 
for prayer, and to sacrifice a hog over them to Aut- 
GHA, the God of Hunting, who some times favours 

the 
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the huntsman, by drawing some game within view 
of the festival, that he may sally forth to kill it, 
and whatever his success may be on this occasion, 
it is considered as an addition to his offering, and ac« 
cordingly eaten on the same altar : it is to be ob- 
served, that every sacrifice to their God is eaten. 

When a hunter wounds game which he cannot 
find, he returns home to coUeft his friends to go ia 
search of it : in the interim, should any person or 
persons pick it up, carry it off and eat it; on detec- 
tion, they will be fined by the judges five rupees, and 
as many hogs, though the complainants in general 
let such offenders off, on their delivering one rupee 
and one hog. . 

Dogs, that will hunt, are held in estimation by the 
mountaineers, and any person killing one is fined ten 
or twelve rupees. 

The penalty for killing a cdt is whimsical ; a per- 
son guilty of it must collect all the children of the 
village, and distribute salt among them, that he may 
avert divine vengeance. 

It is related that a man, sitting with another, ob- 
served his companion's clothes on fire, and that, for 
informing him of it, the latter demanded a fowl, to 
shed the blood of it on his burned clothes for his 
fiiend's officious kindness, observing also that the 
clothes were his, that he had no business to say any 
tiling about them : this praftice is now obsolete as 
far as regards the exadlion of a fowl; but the cir- 
cumstance is related to this day. 

N 2 Hos- 
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Hospitality is considered a virtue ; and, when a 
relation, or a man of rank, comes to see his friend^ 
he is kindly received, and treated as sumptuously as 
the ability of the host will admit of : strangers tra* 
veiling are 'well received, a house and bedding is 
allotteJ to them, and the inhabitants contribute td 
furnish them with as much provisions as they can 

« 

eat. 

When a peasant waits on his chief, to represent 
any grievance, having made his salam, he is not rf 
himself to enter on the subjeft of it, unless he is de- 
sired, as his chief may be thinking of business of 
importance, when it would be improper and dis* 
respeftful to interrupt him ; but due attention is al- 
ways paid to the complainant. 

A Peasant does not sit in the presence of his chief, 
without being desired to do so, and respeft requires 
ihat he should decline it two or three times before 
he obeys, taking care to sit at a good distance : when 
business leads them to their chief, it is customary to 
have him previously advised of it : a man who has 
business, if he has any penetration, will observe at a 
distance what humour his chief is in, before he ap- 
proaches him : if he should seem pleased, they think 
it right to embrace the moment, keeping at a res- 
peftful distance and advancing but a step or two as 
desired ; but, if he is in an ill-humour, the com- 
plainant generally defers his suit. It is considered 
disrespeftful in an inferior, even to enter a chiePs 
house without being invited. When a chief visits 

another 
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' another chief, the guest is always desired to seat 
himself first. 

In addition to the foregoing account, a few gene- 
ral remarks may neither be deemed superfluous nor 
unnecessary. The natives of these hills are mostly 
very low in stature, but stout and well proportioned : 
to find a man six foot high, would, I believe, be a 

' phenomenon ; there are many less than four feet 
ten inches, and perhaps more under five feet three 
incheife, than above that standard : it may not how- 
ever be far from the truth to consider that as the 
medium size of their men : a flat nose seems the 
most charafteristic feature ; but it is not so flat as 
the Coffres of Africa^ nor are their lips so thick, 
though they are in general thicker than the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring plains. I shall not pretend 
to say whether, they ought to be considered the 
aborigines or not ; as they have no letter, figure, or 
hieroglyphics, all accounts of their ancestors are 
oral ; it will however be remembered, that they 
consider themselves descended from the eldf st of the 
seven brothers, who, according to their tradition, 
peopled this earth, and who was an outcast for re- 
ceiving his portion of every thing eatal)le on an old 
dish, that the hills in the distrifts of Bhagalpore and 
Rajemahal were allotted for him and his descendants ; 
these being rather unproductive, and their wealthy 
neighbours refusing to associate wirh them, they had 
no alternative but that of plundering ; these causes 
are assigned for their remaining in barbarous igno- 
rance. In numbers the hill language has only words 

for 
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for one and two, which are variously expressed, as 
applied to different subjefts : they however use the 
Hindi words in counting from two to twenty ; and, 
when reckoning any thing which exceeds that 
quantity, they begin again at one, numbering by 
scores. Of their manufa6lure and commerce little 
can be said : the small and common Htndostany bed- 
steads are made by the highlanders, and brought 
down for sale, with the wood work of ploughs rudely 
shaped : wood for various purposes, as well as for 
fire, with charcoal, and planks shaped with a hat* 
chet, (probably that they may be more portable) 
are also brought down for sale : to these bamboos, 
cotton, honey, plantains, sweet potatoes, and occa- 
sionally small quantities of grain, may be added, 
and will, I believe, include all the articles, which 
they barter for their few wants from the plains, such 
as salt, tobacco, rice, for the purpose of worship; 
cloth, iron heads for arrows, hatchets, crooks, and 
such iron implements as they may have occasioa 
for ; I may add, that they have no manufaflures ; 
except the bedsteads, there is nothing made in the 
liills, they are even indebted to their neighbours on 
the plains for earthen pots ; salt and tobacco are their 
principal wants ; for, in describing such hill villages 
as are nearest market towns, or such as have ha$its 
on the plains, it is common to say, such a hill vil- 
lage is supplied with these articles by such a town 
on the plains: thus their trade is confined to a very 
narrow compass. Cultivation is in as unimproved an^ 
rude a state as it well can be, and seldom more ex- 
tensive 
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tensive than for the immediate consumption of the 
cultivator and his family, the women as well as men 
work in their fields ; the bringing of wood and 
water for all domestic purposes, cooking, cleaning, 
arranging all house affairs, belong to the former ; 
and they are also employed in carrying wood, bam- 
boos, and other things to market on the plains, to ex- 
change for salt and tobacco : hence it appears, that 
the greatest share of labour falls to the women, and 
a man is rich in proportion to the number of Jiis 
wives, who al*e so many labourei's. There arc two 
sorts of soil which the mountaineers cultivate, the 
one a black earth which is esteemed the best ; the 
inferior is called red, is stiff and of the nature of 
clay : where there is earth sufficient for the purpose 
of cultivation on the sides and tops of hills, the trees, 
with which these hills are well covered, are cut, 
leaving pretty large stumps ; and such as cannot be 
conveniently moved, or are wanted, are burned where 
they fall in the places so cleared. Holes are made 
from three to four inches deep with a piece of hard 
wood pointed, in the middle of June, or setting in of 
the rains, in each of these, two grains of Takalloo^ 
two of Kosarane, two or three of Laliary, and from 
five to seven of Naito, are thrown in, when thoy are 
filled with earth : these holes are not made nearer 
than a cubit and a half; if less space was left, the 
grain would be too thick, and not so productive. 
Kapfaiy Gungarea^ Mooto, and Koodama, are scattered 
^ in the same field, with Massee, which is sometimes 
scattered, and at others, put into separate small 

holes. : 
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holes : in tliis Kiddee is also planted^ and slips of ^ 
Marallee ; Bareally^ or yams are cultivated, and 
grow wild likewise ; Takaloo^ or Indian corn, is the 
same as what is variously named in the plains, Bootah^ 
Janeara^ Jev^ar^ Muckaiy but is larger and better 
on the hills, and is reaped in November ; Kosarane^ is 
like the Cdlye gram of the plains in taste, but is 
white and rather larger : it is reaped at the latter end 
of November J a;nd beginning of December ; Lahary is 
a large pea, reaped in December ; Xaito is a round 
seed reaped in December ; Kapfai is cotton, and does 
not flower before the third year, when it is gathered in 
March,, Afril^ and May^ and sells for as much as 
cotton produced in the plains ; Gungarea is a grain 
smaller than the Cheennee of the plain, is reaped in 
September and O^ober\ Mooto is somewhat like the 
Gungarea^ and reaped at the same time ; Koodama is 
also very small grain, and reaped as the two former ; 
Mossee is the same as the Bhattmoss of the plains, but 
a smaller grain and is reaped in September and Offober; 
Ktddee is a large plantain, bears some fruit the se- 
cond year,' but more plentifully the third and fourth, 
after which it declines ; Marallee is the same as the 
Sakkerkund, or sweet potatoe of the plains, but much 
larger, is taken out of the ground in November^ jDsp- 
cember, and January. The foregoing includes all the 
cultivated produ6lions of the hills : they are, as may 
be supposed, of a hardy nature, and are plentifil ot 
scanty, in proportion to their having enough or too 
little rain, for they trust entirely to the monsoon for 
water, having neither reservoirs, nor any method of 

water- 
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watering their fields, which in feft might not be.poa- 
sible from their situation. This last season their 
crops in general failed from want of rain : on these 
occasions, the mountaineers cut more wood and 
bamboos, and make gjrgiiter quanties of charcoal, for 
which they find a "ready mart in the lowlands, and 
exchange it for grain ; from this resource, and the 
thriftiness of some among themselves, who are pro- 
vident, they averted a famine during the great scar- 
city in 1769 and 1770 : many of the inhabitants of 
the plains retired to the hills, where they got a sub- 
sistence ; but, having associated and mixed with 
the highlanders, they of course, lost their casts, and 
therefore many remained with them. The Takalloo 
is the most produftive of any of their grain, and is 
their chief subsistence : there are no esculent herbs^ 
nor garden-stuff on the hills. Pungdoallee^ the same 
as Sootnee in the iowiands, grows wild, and is larger 
than the Sootney. In times of scarcity, Singlah (in 
Moors^ JingoorJ is found in the jungles, but it must 
be boiled in several waters, or well roasted, and is a 
dangerous unwholesome food : of much the same na- 
ture is Kindallee^ which is sliced thin and boiled in 
four waters, otherwise it is poisonous. The Mango^ 
ixee^ Tamarind^ Kuthulj Bale^ Barrel^ Bayer ^ Mow^ 
nvah, Jamon^ Phulsah^ Dwarf Cudjoor, hat y elds a 
bad kind of date, and Keand^ with o;hers peculiar to 
the hills, grow wild. Their dome tic animals are 
hogs, goats, and fowls ; they have also some dogs 
and cats ; the wild animals are in general the same 
that are met with in the plains, except a species of 
Vol. IV. O large 
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large deer, and another remarkably small ; the (<a* 
mer are called Mauk^ and the latter Illarroo. 

The internal government of the hills, or the con- 
flection between the Maungy and his Dungarear (ad- 
herents) is a simple engagement for mutual protectioa: 
the Maungy swears to do them justice in disputd, 
among themselves, and not to suffer them to be op^ 
pressed by others, and they, on their part, sweir 
fidelity to him, as long as he shall protect them and 
do them justice: a failure on either part disolves die 
contract ; in fine the Maungy is no more than prhm 
inter fares. The Dungarear apply to him for land 
to cultivate, and he allots it : when the crops are 
ripe, the Cutwal, and Phojedar^ on the part of the 
Maungy^ repair with the proprietor of each field, to 
estimate what portion he can afford to give his 
Maungy ; thus an easy and amicable contribution h 
levied by the consent of the cultivator, who has no 
fixed proportion to yield to his chief; if the cix)ps 
be luxuriant, he willingly gives what he can spare; 
if scanty, very little is demanded : if obstinately re 
fused, (a case which seldom or never happens) the 
Maungy cannot forcibly take any part, but, as a 
punishment, he can prevent this refractory Dun* 
garea, from cultivating in his territory again. The 
Cutwal and Phojedar receive a little grain for their 
trouble, or perhaps the Maungy remits their contri- 
bution ; tbr these officers, as well as the Maungy 
himself, cultivate their fields : the} have no salary ; 
the stations perhaps give them some degree of con- 
sequence, and on all trials they either receive some 

com- 
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compensation, or are feasted; the latter however, 
from their disputes in general being trivial, is most 
common. The appointments of Cutwals, Phojedars^ 
and Jemmadars^ belong to the Maungies ; and he can 
dismiss from office when any of them offend ; the 
Jemmadar\^rciexe\y an honorary officer. I cannot now 
learn, at what period the hill villages were formed 
into Tufpahs : it seems however to have been an as- 
sociation for mutual proteftion ; for the Sirdar Maun-- 
gy^ or chief of a Tuppah^ receives no coutribution 
from any village, but his own, or one in which he 
resides : when appealed to, or appUed to for justice, 
: he is paid in proportion to the amount or magnitude 
f of the cause. He could assemble the several Maurf^ 
gies with their adherents on any offisnsive or defensive 
operations, but could not compel those to aft, who 
disaproved of the motives. In their wars when high- 
landers were made prisqners, they were either set at 
liberty, or were ransomed. In their 'descents into 
the plains they were not however so merciful ; all 
who opposed them w^re put to death ; those who 
made no defence women, and children were stripped 
of such valuables as they might have, but neither 
punished nor made prisoners : on such occasions the 
chastity of women was held inviolable ; for it was 
believed, if any of the assailants committed violence 
on the persons of females, that he would infallibly 
lose his reason and die : the bow and arrow is the only 
arm peculiar to these mountaineers, some few have 
swords, and still fewer have match-locks, but these 
probably were collefted in their predatory incursions 

O 2 into 
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into the plains, either in war or hunting ; in 
ral they use the bow and arrow in the former, but 
always in the latter, though I do not think they an 
expert archere, when it is considered they are all hmb 
ters, from the time they can carry these arms, n| 
are so fond of that diversion, that they go out st 
seasons, and undergo great fatigue for the gral 
tion which it affords them : a poisoned arrow m •!• 
ways used in hunting, but never in war^ tiioiij^ 
they generally had them, as it is said, to be pre- 
pared for any game that might start. 

There are no slaves on the hills; slavery etf 
neither be said to have been tolerated, nor forbidden: i 
parents never sell their children, and those who bim 
themselves as servants, stay no longer than they 
agree with or like their masters. , 

Enough may have been said of their modes ef 
worship : they are not the first race of people^ who» 
we are taught, believed that the chief means of 
pleasing the Gods, and of pacifying them when they 
were angry, consisted in certain ceremonies, sacri* 
fices, and feasts, in the due observance of which Aey ■ 
conceive their welfare depends ; for, in praying, the i 
suppliant says little more than to recommend himsetf ' 
and family to the Supreme Being, and suborcUoate . 
Deities, and to promise oblations at the shrine of 
the God he then worships, provided he is fortunate 
and enabled so to do by his prosperity : their expia- 
tory sacrifices are however confined to the brute ere* 
ation ; there is no instance of their offering up Sny 
of the human species to appease the Gods» who are 

sup- 
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supposed to be abundantly please by the votaries 
feasting as large congregations of men as they can 
afFord to entertain ; for, in proportion to ' the ex- 
pence in meat and spirituous drink, the piety of the 
votary is measured. The part which the Demauno^ 
their oracle, '* dreamer of dreams/* bears in their 
\ ceremonies and forms of worship has already been 
l_ described: Before a man vows to sacrifice at any 
shrine, he consults the Cherreen and Satane ; when 
these agree, he repairs to the Demauno^vfxihoMi in- 
forming him of the result of those two processes, 
but explains to him the cause of waiting on him ; 
the Demauno is allowed one, two, and even three 
nights to confer with the Deity in a vision, to pre- 
ficribe what the suppliant ought to do; and, as it is 
believed he has familiar intercourse with God in his 
dreams, his decrees are obeyed, though, when they 
difier from what was discovered by the Cherreen and 
Satane \ these are held over again to reconcile them. 
The women neither offer sacrifices, nor approach 
the shrines of their Gods ; even husbands are for- 
bidden to partake of festivals during the separation 
of their wives: these prohibitory laws regarding 
women, are of an old date, and their origin, perhaps 
not well known. 

Colonel Brown, in his account of these hills for- 
warded to government in 1779, observes that it was 
about fifteen years since the hill people had any 
government among themselves of a general nature, 
during which period they had become dangerous and 
troublesome to the low country, that their ravages 

had 
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had been the more violent, as they were stimulated 
by hatred against the Zemindars^ for having cut oflF 
several of their chiefs by treachery. The Colonel 
might have added, that, during that interregnum or 
dissoiudori of government, it was a common pra6tice 
for the Zemindars on the skirts of the hills to invite 
the chiefs in their vicinity with their adherents to 
descend, and plunder the neighbouring ZemindarieSf 
for which, and for the passage through their laiids^ 
tlie mountaineers divided the booty with them ; thus 
at one time, from repeated a6ls of treachery in the 
Zemindars^ the mountaineers were provoked to take 
ample vengeance on them, and their unhappy riots ; 
and at other times, from their engaging the chiefs to 
make predatory incursions, to which they were 
strongly incited, no less from a desire of plundering 
their more opulent neighbours, than from the diffi- 
culty of obtaining salt and tobacco from the hauts^ 
ajl friendly intercourse was at a stand ; the low coun- 
try bordering on the hills was almost depopulated, 
and travellers could not pass with safety between 
Bhaugulpore 3.nd Furrtickabad, nor could boats, without 
danger of being plundered, put to for the night on 
' the south side of the Ganges between the before- 
named places. It was at this period of double treache^ 
ry on the part of the Zemindars j and predatory hos- 
tilities on the part of the mountaineers, (from which- 
it may not be a strained inference, that the machina- 
tions of the former were in a great measure the 
cause of tliat necessity which impelled the latter to 
such frequent and fatal descents, when these public 

and 
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and private incendiaries were making large strides in 
ruining these once fertile distrifts ?) that Captain 
Brooke was stationed with a corps of light in- 
fantry to avert their utter destruftion. On this 
duty, it is well known that he acquitted himself with 
great credit, from his imcommon exertions and suc- 
cess in pursuing the unfortunate mountaineers into 
their hills, where numbers must have unavoidably 
fallen ; for it became unquestionably necessary to 
impress them with a dreadful awe of our prowess : 
and in this harassing and unpleasant warfare, I have 
been well informed by officers, who were with Cap- 
tain Brooke, that his gallant conduft could not be 
too much commended : he made them sensible of the 
inefficacy of opposing him in the field, and invited 
the chiefs to wait upon him and negociate, whien he 
gave a feast to those who came and made them pre- 
sents of turbans; but before any permanent establish- 
ment took place, he was succeeded in the command 
of th0 light infantry by Captain Browne, who 
Tuad^ further progress in conciliating the minds of 
thQ discomfited riiountaineers ; he placed them on 
th6 road from Furruckabad^ near Colgong^ to prote6l 
the Dawhs^ on which duty they still continue. From 
this and other measures of his, Captain Brooke 
and he, it will be allowed, laid the foundation for the 
most permanent and happy settlement concluded 
with the hill chiefs by the late Mr. Augustus 
Clevelaot), that could possibly be attained : he was 
sensible from the rapine and decay of these districts, 
that the peaceable deportment of the mountaineers 

ought 
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ought to be purchased ; and, while he was recon- 
ciling them to become subjects to the British go- 
vernment, he bestowed liberal presents in money aak 
clothesi to the chiefs, and to all the men and 
men who came down to him. Of his geneFontjF 
they speak with gratitude; and for the blesdi^ 
and benefit which they derive from the wise and 
dicious conditions which he granted, and which were 
confirmed by government, I hope they will ever 
have reason to be thankful : as long as that govern* 
ment lasts, the comforts and happiness which thqr 
derive from them, must ever ensure thar obedience. 
To engage their confidence, Mr. Cleveland, inthi 
early part of his intercourse with the mountaineen, 
entertained all who offered their services as archers, 
and appointed many of the relations of the cbie^ 
officers; they were not (nor are they as raiq;eiii^ 
though they very seldom now ask their discbaiceB)> 
bound to serve for any limited time; the corps, rf 
course, constantly flufluated, and was frequently, I 
understand, above a thousand strong: he clodKd 
them, and in less than two years after they woe 
formed, from the confidence he had in their attach* 
^ment and fidelity, obtained fire-arms for them, in die 
use of which, I may venture to observe, that flief 
are expert, and have address : and i can also with- 
out hesitation assert, that they are capable of at' 
high a degree of discipline as any native corps in tiie 
service ; and I trust I shall have the happinen to 
prove this in due time. Exclusive of having Ihai 
«nployed so many of the mountainetrs, Mr. Cletk-> 
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Land fixed the salary of ten rupees per month for 
each chief of a Tu^pali^ three rupees ditto for e<ich 
of his Naibs^ and two for the Maungy oi each village, 
from which th^re shall be a man enrolled in the hill- 
rangers ; but from such as supply not a man, the 
inferior Maungy receives jlo monthly allowance. In 
consideration of these establishments, I un :erstand, 
the chiefs are not only responsible for the peaceable 
deportment of their own adherents, but bound to de- 
liver over all delinquents, and disturbers of the pub- 
lic peace within their own limits to the collector, to 
be tried by an assembly of the chiefs, either at Bhaw 
gulpore or RajamahalU as already related. It has ever 
been customary on these occasions to feast the chiefs 
BO assembled ; when any report is to be made to the 
collector, it is the duty of a Naih to wait on him 
ivith it, should the chief be indisposed or otherwise 
prevented. 

From these happy and admirable arrangementSt 
digested by Mr. Cleveland, whose name ought to 
be dear both to the natives of the hi 'Is and lowlands, 
the ease, comfort, and happiness of the former is en* 
sured (for which they are grateful and speak of him 
with reverential sorrow ) and peace and safety se- 
cured to the latter; and if they have any goodness, 
they ought not to be less thankful. These solid and 
essential benefits are attended comparatively with 
but a trivial expence, and must ultimately be an ad- 
vantage to government* I have been led to say more 
on this subjeft than I intended ; yet it may not be 
thought foreign to it, to add, that the jiumlah and 
Voi.» IV. P Zitnindars 
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JZetmndars erefled a monument to the memcflry of Mr. 
Cleveland, nearly in the form of a Pagoda, and th|t 
another was also erefled at the expence of govern- 
ment, by the order of the Honourable the Governor 

General and Council ; on which is the following b; 
scription : 

To the memoiy of AucutTvt CLBVt L AHDt Eiq. 

Lite collector o£ the diftricu of MkoMguipire and JUj^mskmlf, 

"Who witboitt bloodshed, or the terrors of authority, 

Emplo^riog only the means of conciliation, confidence, and benevolCM^ ' 

Attempted and acoomplished 
Tbs flntiie anljection of the lawless and savage inbabitanti of the jim^D* 

terry of Rsjmmtha!!^ 
Who had long infested the neighbouring lands by their predatoiy ImaaOSiam^ 

Intpiied them with a taste for the arts of civiliaed L€e, 
And attached liienbto the Britisk Government by a conquest over their mindis 
The most permanent, u the most rational, mode of 

The C««cnuiff General and Council of Me^gmip 
In honoor of hit character, and for an example to otheiBy 
Have ordered this monument to be erected. 
He departed this life on the 13th d[ay of Jsmury^ 17$^. A|rt B9» ; 

Before 1 conclude, Imuet do the mdontlunecn 
the justioe to mention, that they have as great. aiv^- 
gard for truth, as any people on earth, and tfVl 
sooner die than deliberately tell a falsehood : in Him 
I must confine myself to those, who have not asaof 
ciated or mixed in conversation With their neighboms^ 
the Hindu Mnssdman of the plains, where it) is wdi 
known, lie and interest are synonymous terms ;:4uari 
what change in this respe6l a more fanuliar fatar* 
course wiH occasion, I shall not pretend to .pronttK* 

They are in general of a cheerful dispositiohy. and 
humane : both men and women are remarkably faadt^ 
fuL When asked to sing ( their notes ase wiUani 
drawling, having a slow cadence, fro^ fiarte t* 
piano ) or dance, .they ever answer, that they can do 

neither 
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:. neither, ijfithout drinking freely, for they are ashamed 
^ until they are intoxicated : like all people in so rude 
, and Uncultivated a state, they are passionately fond of 
. alJ spirituous liquors, and, I am inclined to believe, pre- 
fer that, which from its strength will inebriate them the 
1^ soonest ; hence it appears they are not ashamed of 
i being drunk, and in fact their religion promotes it, for 
S! festival would not be much esteemed, that was un- 
attended with a hearty carouse. 

I CONCEIVE instances of remarkable longevity are 
very rare : I have heard of one man wno was said to 
be more than five score ; but, as I have never met 
vsrith any of them that appeared so old, or that could 
tell his age, for they keep no account of it, I am in- 
clined to doubt the fact. In a late excursion with 
Mr. Gra^tt into the lulls, we saw an old woman, 
who was said to be of a great age : she was a rela- 
tion to a chief, whose house we were at, and, having 
taken a cheerful glass, with his wives and daughter, 
of liquors, which Mr. Grant had carried up to give 
them, she set them the example of singing and danc- 
ing to us, in which she was followed by the chief, 
and two of his youngest wives, who were at the 
time far from sober ; when we had dined, the meat 
tiiat remained was given to them, of which, the fa- 
mily being assembled,, they thankfully partook, and 
made indubitably a more luxurious meal than they 
ever h^d before. We took a route in which no Eu'- 
ropean had been, and Mr. Grant, to reconcile them 
to so novel a sight, as well as to conciliate their 
atachmentj carried up a variety of presents, of 

P 2 * clothes, 
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clothes, beads, and looking glasses, which he distri*. 
buted with monpy to every family in all the village! 
we passed, and thus left them the most acceptable. 
memorials of their vieitors. 

Bhaugtilporey June 37, 179JV 



ADDITIONAL REMARKS 
' ON THE 

SPIKENARD OF. the ANCIENTS. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 



NEARLY at the time, when the result of my fint ; 
inquiries concerning spikenard was pablisbAI ; 
in the second volume of our Asiatic Researches^ there \ 
appeared in the Philosophical Transa^ions an accoupt 
of the Andropogon Jviardncusa, the specimen of 
which Dr. Blane had received from iMcntrw^ and 
which he supposes to be'tbe true Indich nard of Dios- 
coRiDEs and Galen : having more than once read his 
arguments widi pleasure, but not with conviflion, I 
feel it incumbent on me, to state my reasons for dis- 
senting from the learned physician with all the free- 
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dom of a searcher for truth, but without any dlminu-. 
tion of that respeft, to which his knowledge and can- 
dour justly entitle him. 

In the first place, there is a passage in Dr. 
Blane^s paper, which I could not but read with sur- 
prise; not because it is erroneous or disputable (for 
nothing can be more certain ) but because it is deci- 
sive against the very proposition, which the writer 
endeavours to support: *' Dioscorides mentions 
* ' the Syriaci nard says the do6lor, as a species dif- 
" ferent from the Indian which was certainly brought 
** from some of the remote farts of India ; for both he 
*^ and Galen, by way of fixing more perciscly the 
** country, whence it came, call it also GangitesJ^ 
We may add, that Ptolemy, who, though not a 
professed naturalist, had opportunities in Egypt of 
conversing with Indian merchants on every thing re- 
markable in this country, distinguishes Rangamati^ 
as producing the true spikenard ; and it is from the 
borders of that very distri6l, if we believe modern 
Indians^ that the people of Butan bring it yearly into 
Bengal ( a ). Now it is not contended, that the 
new species of Andropogon ( if it be a new species ) 
may he the Indick nard of Dioscorides, ( b J^ be- 
cause it was found by Mr. Blane in a remote part 
of India ( for that solitary fa6l would haye proved 

(4) Ptolk'mc'i dUtingue le canton de Rhandantarcotta, en ce qu'il fournit la 
plante, que nous appellons Spic nard^ ce qui peat conwcnir z Rangamaii ; etde 
ttiffereates esptos Vlndique est bien la plus e^timee* 

D'Anv. Antia. Gcogr. Ind, 81 

fb) Dr. Roxburgh with great reason supposes it to be the Murkattd Andr/ 
yopON of |^giN2C| who mentions the roots as odoriferous, when sprinkled wii 

Sec JliTZ. Ill Fasiic. 43 and v. 21. 

nothing 
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nothing ) ; but it is learnedly and elaborately urged, 
that itmust he the true Indian spikenard, because it 
differs only in the length of the stalks from the naid 
of GaU^ias, which, according to Him, is the onlj 
species oinardus exported from India ^ and which n- 
sembles a dried specimen seen by Rumphius^ ani 
brought, he says, among other countries, firoigr 
Mackranj or the ancient Gadrosia, the very country, 
where, according to Arrian, the true nard grew in 
abundance; for ^' the Phenicians, he says, colIe6led^ 
a plentiful store of it, and so much of it *was tram- 
** pled under foot by the army, that a strong p«r- 
** fume was diffused on all sides of them ;^^ now 
there is a singular coincidence of circumstances ; for 
our Andropogon was discovered by the scent of its 
ropts, when they were crushed by the horses and 
elephants in a hunting-party of the Faxir A^tvd' 
DAULAH ; so that, on the whole it must he the same 
with the flant mentioned hy Arrian : but it may be i 
argued, I think, more conclusively, that a plant, 
growing with great luxuriance in Gadrosia, or Mack* 
ran, which the doflor admits to be a maritime fft^ 
vince of Persia could not possibly be the same with a 
plant confined to remote farts of Indian so thatj if 
Garqias, Rumphi0s, and Arrian be supposed' tof 
have meant the same species pf nard, it was evident^'' 
ly different from that of Dioscorides and GalbK^ 
The respeftable writer, with whose ppinion^^Lniakfr 
so free, but from no other moti;^e than a iwt of 
truth, seems aware of a little geographical difficultyi^ 
from the western position of Macran ; for he, first, 

makes 
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makes it extend to the river Indus, and then infers, 

from the long march westward and tlie distresses of 

Alexander's army, subsequent to the discovery of 

the spikenard, that it must have grown in the more 

eastern part of the desert, and consequently on the 
very borders of India ; but, even if we allow Gedro^ 

sta or Gadrosis, to have been the same traft of land 
with Macran ( though the limits of all the provinces 
in Persia have been considerably changed, ) yet the 
frontier of India could never with any propriety be 
carried so far to the west ; for not only the Orita 
and Arahttce, but, according to Mela, the whole 
province o£ Ariana were between Gadrosis and the 
Indus; and, though Macran (for so the word should 
be written ) may have been annexed to India by such 
whimsical geographers as the Turks, who give the 
name of white Indians to the Persians of Arachosia^ 
and of yellow Indians to the Arahs of Yemen, yet the 
river Indus, with the countries of Sind and Multun 
on both sides of it, has ever been considered by the 
Persians and Arabs as the western limit of Hind or 
India-, and Ari^ian himself expressly names the In- 
dus as its known boundary : let Gadrosis, however, 
be Macran, and let Macran be an htdian province, 
yet it could never have been a remote fart of India in 
respeft of Europe or Eygft, and, consequently, was 
not meant by Galen and Diosco rides, when they 
described the true spikenard. It must be admitted, 
that, if the Siree of JIumphius, which differs little 
from the nardus of Gar^ias, which corresponds for 

the most part with the new Andropogon, was ever 

brought 
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brought from the province of Macran, tliey were all 
three probably the same plant with the nard of Arri'^ 
an; but, unfortunately, Rumphius thought of no 
country less than of Persia^ and of no province less 
than of Mackran ; for he writes very distinflly, both 
in his Latin and his Dutch columns, that the plant in 
question grows in Mackran^ which he well knew 
to be one of the Moluccas ( c ): I am far from 
intending to give pain by dete6ling this trifling mis- 
take; and, as I may have made many of greater 
consequence, I shall be truly obliged to any man, 
wh o will set me rght with good manners, the sacred 
laws of which ought never to be violated in a literary 
debate, except when some petulant aggress^ hafi 
forfeited all claim to respeft. 

Arrian himself can by no means be understood 
to assert, that the Indian spikenard grew in Persia ; 
for his words are a fragrant root of nard ( d )^ wherfr . 
the omission of the definite articles implies rather a 
nard, than the nard, or the most celebrated species 
of it ; and it seems very clear, that the Greeks used 
that foreign word generically for odorii'erous plants 
of diflTerent natural orders : but Arrian in truth 
was a mere compiler ; and his credit, even as a civil 
historian, seems liable to so much doubt, that it can- 
hot be safe to rely on him for any fact in the history 
of nature. " We cannot, says the judicious and iac- 
** curate Strabo, give easy credence to the general- 

(c) Hi flores sxpe, immo valgo fere, observantur in vetustis Hirte stipitibuS| ^ 
in Tzrnata^ M^tira^ et AUckian crescunt, Vol. 5. Lib. 8. Cap. 24. p. 182* 
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" lity even of contemporary writers concerning 
*'' Alexander, whose fajne was astonishingly high, 
*' and whose historians, preferring wonders to ir :'h, 
'* wrote with secure negligence ; well Knowing, 
** that,, as the farthest limits of Asia were the scene 
*' of his actions, their assertions could hardly be dis- 
" proved.^' Now Arrian's principal au hority was 
Aristoruuis of Cassandra^ whose writings were 
little prized by the ancients, and who noi only as- 
erted. '* tliat Gadrosis produced very tall /w^rrA- trees, 
*> with the gum of which the Phenicians loaded many 
beasts^^ ( notwithstanding the slaughter of them from 
the distress of the whole army ), but, with the fancy 
of adKt describing the nest of a phcenix, placed 
myrrhy incence^ and cassia^ with cinnamon and spike* 
nard itself, even in the wilds of Arabia : '' The fruit- 
fulness of Arabia^^^ says Arrian, •* tempted the 
*' king of Macedon to form a design of invading it ; 
*' for he had been assured^ that myrrh and frauKin- 
^ cence were collcifted from the trees of that coun- 
" try ; that cinnamon was procured from one of its 
*' shrubs ; and that its. meadows produced sp>ntane- 
"^ oualy abundance of spikenard,^^ Herodotus, in- 
deed, had heard of cinnamon in Arabia^ where the 
Laurusy to the bark of which we now give that 
lanue, was, I verily believe, never seen; even tjie 
myrrh-tree does not seem to. have been a native of 
Arabia^ and the public are now informed, that it was 
transplanted from Abyssinian forests, and has not 
jRourished onthe opposite shore ; but, whatever be 
the countries of myrrh, and cinnamon, we may be cer- 
\^oi..IV. Q tain 
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tain, that any learned Arab would laugh at us, if we 
were to tell him, that the SumhuluU Hind grew wild 
in abundance on the plains of Tahdmah. It seems a 
bold allegation of GAR9IAS, that he has exhibited 
*' the only species of nardus known in India^ either 
" for consumption by the natives or for exportation 
" to Persia and Arahia\^^ if he meant, that any 
plant was either used in this country or exported : 
from it by the name of nard^ he had been strangely 
deceived ; and if he meant, that it was the only 
fragrant grass used here as a medicine or as a per- 
fume, his error was yet more gross. But, what* 
ever his meaning might have been, if the nard of 
GAR91AS and of Arrian was one and the samefylant, 
it is wonderful, that it should ever have been ex«^ 
ported to Persia and Arabia^ where it grew, we are ; 
told, in so great abundance. The nard of Arabia 
was, probably, the Andko?ogon Schopnanthus , which 
is a native of that country ; but, even if we suppose, 
that the spikenard of India was a reed or a grass^ we 
shall never be able to distinguish it among the many 
Indian species of Cypirus^ Andropogon^ Schams^ 
Carex and othe^r genera of those natural orden;, 
which here from a tFilderness of sweets^ and some of 
which have not only fragrant, roots, but even spikes 
in ^he ancient and modern senses of that emphatical 
word; one of them, which I never have seen in 
blossom, but suppose from its appearance to be a 
Schcenus, is even called Gonarda, and its dry root 
has a most agreeable odour; another, which 
Rheede names Bdlaca^ or Ramacciam^ or white 

IrhSh 
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Iriv/li, and which Burman thought a variety of the 
Schcenanthus , is a considerable article, it seems, of 
Indian commerce, and, therefore, cultivated with 
diligence, but less esteemed than the hlach sort, or 
Carahala, which has a more fragrant root and affords 
an extremely odoriferous oil (ej. All those plants 
would, perhaps, have been called nards by the an- 
cients ; and all of them have stronger pretentions to 
the appellation oithe true spikenard, than the Felri* 
fuge Andropogon, which the Hindus of Behar do 
not use as a perfume. After all, it is assuming a 
fact without proof, to assert, that the Indian spike- 
nard was evidently gramineous ; and, surely, that 
faft is not proved by the word arista, which is con- 
ceived to be of a Grecian origin, though never ap- 
plied in the same sense by the Greeks themselves, 
who perfeftly well knew what was lest for mankind 
in the vegetable system, and for what gift they 
adored the goddess of Eleusis. The Roman poets 
( and poets only are cited by Dr. Blane, though 
naturalists also are mentioned ) were fohd of the 
word arista, because it was very convenient at the 
close of an hexameter, where we generally, if not 
constantly, find it; as Homer declares in Lucian, 
that he began his Iliad with Mtjviu, because it was the 
first commodious word, that presented itself, and is 
introduced laughing at a profound critic, who dis 
covered in that single word an epitome of the whole 
poem on the wrath of Achilles: such foets as 

• (e) IS Hert. Mal^b. ub. 12. and 9 H. M : P> 145* See alia the Bota IndUay^xA a 
Bote from Hiaman 00 the valuable oil of StT€€^ 

Q2 OviD 
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Ovid and Lactantius described plants, which thfejr 
iu:VLT h'ul senn, as they described the nest of the 
phoenix, which never existed, from their fancy ^lone; 
and their desori';>tions ought not seriously to be ad* 
duced as.aathorities on a question merely botanical^ 
but, if all the naturalists of Greece ^nd- Italy had cod* 
c-irred in assuring us, that the nard of India boresn 
ear or spike, without naming the source df their own 
information, they woiild have deserved ho. credit 
whatever ; because not one of them preteiids tb 
have seen the fresh plant, and they had not even 
agreed artlong thcmse'ves, whether Its virtues resi- 
ded in the root or in the Husky leaves and stalks, 'that 
were iirfit:^ with it. Pietro della Vax*!-!:, .the 
most learned and accoftiplished of eastern travellers, 
does not 9^^m to have known, the /;»^i^^8piketiard, 
though he mentions it more than once by the obflo* 
let^ n?,me oS'Sfigonardo ; but he introduces .'a Smbd 
from Khata^^ or a part of Ckina^ which he hail seisn 
diy, and endeavours to account for the Arabic bamfe 
in the foll©w4ng manner:—*" Since .the .jSTAa/iiwi 
Sumbi^l^'ssLyshe, is- not ^sftke^ but-li .rrwi/i^ \tviu 
probably so named, because the word SumbulxDZj 
signify, in a large acceptation, not only the spike, 
hut t/ie whole plant, vrha^tever herb or, grass maybe 
sown ; as ihe j4rabic dictionary (/) entitled Khtis, 
apf>ears to indicate :^^ The passage, to which he 

C/j Ciaechi il SomiH del Cataia c rsidice enon i Spigaf potremmo dire, cfis 
$'i chiami, jjcrchft forse la parola Somhol possa piu largamente tignificare non folofc 
#piga, ma tutta la pianta di ogni crba b bU4a, chc ti jemini; come par, chcii 
Quws^ ncaboltrio ArOicOf ae dia iixd«ia„ ittt. i«. di Ai^ 

alludes, 
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alludet3, is this.: '* ,sumbul, feays the author-of the 
*' KdtnUi is kn odorifer&us plants the strongest of 
*' which is the iS«r5, and the weakest, the Hindi; 
<* but the Sumbul of jR«m has the name of nardin.^^ 
I suggested ifii iriy former .p^iper, and shall repeat in 
this, that the Ittdian spikenard, as it is gathered for 
Hse, is in fkA ' the nvhole plant ; but there is a better 
leason why tlie name Sumbul has been applied to it« 
By the Way^ Qklla Valle sailed, as he tells us, 
^Joilg the coa&t of Macron which he too supposes to 
have been .^ part of Gedrosia \ hwi he .never had 
lieard, that iti;:|Hroduced Indian spikenaixl, though 
the Persians.^ were fully acquainted with that pro- 
vince ; fprihe would not hiave omitted so curious a 
£i6l in his coj?espondei\cp.-:with^ learned physician 
^{Naples, ffor-.^htose.sakehe %as particularly inqui- 
sitive concernir^ the dtugs'of #4«a : it is inuch to be 
wished, that he had beeli inditced to malae a short 
excursion into the pUiins of Macran^ where he 
might have found, that the wonderful tree, which 
ArBtIAN places in them, tvith jldwers like violets ^ and 
%Hfihtliorfts of such force and magnitude^ as to keep wild 
heasts in captivity^ and to transfix vien on horseback^ 
woho rode by th6m incautiously^ was no more probably 
^an a Mimose^ the blossoms of which resembled 
violets in'nothing but in having an agreeable scent. 

Let us return to the Arabs ^ by whom Dioscorides 
was translated with assistance, which the wealth of 
a great prince will always purchase, from learned 
Greeks^ and who know the Indian spikenard, better 
than any European, by the name of SumbuluU Hind: 

it 
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it is no wonder, that they represent it as weaker in 
scent and in power than Sumhul of the lower -4rw, 
which, unless my smell be uncommonly defective, is 
a strong Valerian; especially as they could only 
liave used the dry nard of India^ which loses much 
of its odour between Rangpur and Calcutta. One 
question only remains (if it be a question), whether 
the SutnbuluH Hind be the tnie Indian spikenard; 
for, in that case, we know the plant to be of the 
natural order, which Linn/e^us calls aggregoti. 
Since the publication of my paper on this subject, 
I put a fair and plain question severally to three or 
four Musselman physicians, ^^What is the Indim 
name of the plant, which the Arabs call Sumbtdtfl 
Hind?^^ They all answered, but some with more 
readiness than others, Jatantansi. After a pretty lon^ 
interval, I shewed them the sfikes (as they are 
called) of JatdmansU and asked, what was the 
Arabic name of that India drug : they all answered 
readily, SumbuluH Hind. The same evidence 
may be obtained in this country by any other 
European^ who seeks it, and if among twelve native 
physicians, versed in Arabian and Indian philology, a 
single man should after due consideration give differ* 
ent answers, I will cheerfully submit, to the RonM 
judgement of non liquet. My own inquiries havinf^ 
convinced me, that, the Indian^ spikenard, of 
DioscoRiDEs is the Sumbulu^l Hindy and that th^ 
Sumbulul Hind is the Jatantansi of Amarsinh, I am 
persuaded, that the true nard is a species ol 
Valerian y produced in the most remote and hilly parti 
of India^ such as Nepali Morang^ and Butan^ nea: 

whic^ 
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which Ptolemy fixes its native soil : the commercial 
agents of the Devaraja call it also Pampi^ and by 
their account, the dried specimens, which look like 
the tails pf ermines, rise from the ground^ resembling 
ears of green wheat both in form and color; a fact, 
which perfectly accounts for the names St achy s^ 
Sfica^ SumbuU and Khush^ which Greeks Romans^ 
Arabs ^ and Persians have given to the drug, though 
it is not properly a sfike^ and not merely a roof, but 
the whole flant^ which the natives gather for salCj 
before the radical leaves, of which the fibres only 
remain after a few months, have unfolded themselves 
from the base of the stem. It is used, say the Butan 
agents, as a perfume and in medicinal unguets, but 
with other fragrant substances, the scent and powei: 
of which it is thought to increase : as a medicine, 
ihey add, it is principally, esteemed for complaints 
in the bowels. Though considerable quantities of 
Jatamansi are brought in the caravans from Butan^ 
yet the living plants, by a law of the country, can- 
not be exported without a licence from the sove- 
reign, and the late Mr. Purling, on receiving this 
intelligence, obligingly wrote, for my satisfaction, 
to the Devaraja^ requesting him to send eight or ten 
of the plants to Rangplr : ten were accordingly 
sent in pots from Tasisudan^ with as many of the 
Batives to take care of them under a chief, who 
brought a written answer from the Raja of Butan ; 
. hut that prince made a* great merit of having com- 
; plied with such a request, and my freind had the 
trouble of entertaining the messenger and his train 

for 
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for several weeks in his own house, which tiiejr 
seem to have left with reluctance. An account of 
this transaction was contained in one of the last tet- 
ters, that Mr, PuRLiNG^-lived to write ; but, as all 
the plants withered before they could reach Calcutta^ 
and as inquiries of greater importance engaged all 
my time, there was an end of my endeavours to. 
procure the fresh Jatdmdnsi^ though not of my con- 
viction, that it is the true nard of the ancients. 



ON THE 

DHANE'SA, OR INDIAN BUCEROS. 

By Lieutenant CHARLES WHITE ; communicated by 
LIEUT. FRASER. 



THERE are two distinct species of this bird, oiie 
called Bregma Dunnase, and the other Putted 
Dunnase. 

I SHALL first treat of the Bagma, which is divided 
into two kinds, the specific marks of which I s^iaU 
hereafter mention. 

The Bagma Dunnase is a very remarkable birdj^ 
and, I believe, lias not hitherto been discribed: a^ 
far as lies in my power, I shall endeavour to resciW 
it from a situation so unworthy the distincton it has 
a strong claim to among the curious productions of 
nature. It 
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It taay be necessary to premise, that the names 
oif black horned and white-horned are given Ky myself, 
the natives not making any distinction between 
them : I have bestowed upon them these names from 
the difference of the bases of their horns. 

Black-horned Bagma Dunnase^ with a large 
double beak, or a large beak surmounted by a horn, 
shaped like the upper mandible, which gives it the 
appearance of a double beak ; the horn is hollow, 
at the base brown, with a broad edging of hlack^ 
quite hard ; ' a black marlj: runs from about one inch 
from the base to the point of the horn, very irregu- 
lar in its breadth, in the centre reaches to the junc- 
tion of the horn with the upper mandible : upper and 
lower mandible serated, and separate from each 
other, about three inches in the middle of the beak 
longitudinally ; upper mandible marked with black at 
its junction with the head, which paft is quite hard ; 
immediately below this, the lower mandible has a 
large black mark, which appears on both sides, and 
joins at the bottom ; joining to this and covering the 
base of the lower mandible, is about an inch of white 
i^hrivelled skin ; between these, at the edge of the 
mandible, is a small brown spot covered slightly 
with feathers ; the rest of the beak and horn cream 
color, patched with yellow, except the point, which 
is much whiter ; the nostril placed at a small distance 
from the head, in the junction of the horn with the 
beak : head, neck, back, and coverts of the tail, 
black; breast, belly, thighs, and coverts of the 
vent, white ; scapulars, greater and lesser coverts of 

Vol. IV. K the 
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the wings, black, varying to a greenish tinge ; under 
coverts of the wings, white; primaries, white 
at their base, then black, with three inches of white 
at their ends; secondaries, nearly the same; ter- 
tials black ; a few white feathers on the outward 
edge of the wing, just below the shoulder; tail cu- 
neiform, two middle feathers black, longer than the 
rest, which are white, four on each side: crested, 
close ; the feathers extending a little w^ay down the 
neck: eye, speculum black, iridcs reddish brown; 
the cheek, immediately round the eye, and extend- 
. ing from the beak to the ear, devoid of feathers, 
consiting of a slirivelled skin, which is nearly black ; 
ear-feathers, about an inch long, extending partly 
across the head; tongue, short, formed like a dart 
with the ears of the barb raised above the shaft; 
near the epiglottis it swells to the size of a small 
nutmeg, which part is perforated : when the. mouth 
is open, a black and brown knob appears below the 
upper mandible, rising from its base to an inch be- 
yond its apparent junction with the head: legs and 
feet, black, tinged with brown, and dirty white: 
claws, large, and strong, three in front, and op 
behind : length upon an average from the forehe 
to the tip of the tail, two feet, eight inches; e 
tent, three feet two inches. 

White-horned Bagma Dunnase^ agreeing 
the former in description, except in the following 
ticulars : the horn in these is generally smaller 
blunter at the point, and at the base it is sof 
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sisting of a membraneous substance ; the ground white 
iftarked with crimson; the skin, which covers the 
base of the lower mandible-, is very differently shaped 
and is much stained with crimson, only a small spot of 
black upon the upper mandible, where it joins the head, 
which junftion is soft; eye black, the skin round the 
eye, extending to the ear, white marked with crim* 
son : the ear feathers form a curve, beginning in the 
centre of the black mark of the lower mandible run- 
ning along it, and rising above the ear, where it joins 
the crest, in some I have observed the white tail fea- 
thers marked in the web with black at their base ; 
these birds in size are rather smaller than the first. 

PuTTEAL Dunnase^ with a double beak or horn 
upon the upper mandible, over which it curves about 
halfway, base hid in feathers ; horn black,, except at 
the lower edge near the point which is brown ; the 
upper mandible black in the middle, shaded off to 
white at the point ; lower mandible the same, white 
at the bottom, both serrated ; a small black projeftion 
from the bottom of the lower mandible, crested, ci- 
nereous, tinged with brown ; the feathers from the 
eye to an inch over the beak, iron grey, dashed witli 
brown ; ear feathers dark iron grey, forming a curve 
from the lower part of the eye, extending nearly 
across the head, under the crest; back grey; neck 
the same, much lighter, breast, belly, thighs, and 
coverts of the vent, white ; coverts of the tail, grey- 
ish brown ; scapulars, gi*eater, and lesser coverts of 
the wings, lead color ; primaries at the base of the 
web, black,' then dark-grey, edged with white; each 

R 2 primary 
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primary white at the end near an inch ; secondaiieft 
nearly the same ; tertial greyish brown ; under co» 
vertsof the wings, white: tail cuneiform, very long, 
two middle feathers reddish brown, longer than the, 
rest, which ^re ferruginous, tipt with near an inch oft 
white, above which is a mark much larger, black ; eye^. 
speculum black, irivles reddish brown ; from the 
to the ear feathers, and round the eye bare ; thi 
part is black ; legs and feet, black, marked with dirty 
white at the joints ; claws large and strong ; length 
two feet five inches, from the tip of the beak to the 
tip of the tail ; extent two feet four inches. 

Th£ last of these birds is to be met with in almost 
'Cvery part of the country, more particularly where 
there are jungles : I have seen a variety of them at 
Burragong in Sircar SaruUj where, instead of ther 
horn, they had a large knob at the base of the beak* 
very much resembling that of a wild goose : the <«e 
I have attempted to give a description of, was brougfit 
to me, at Midnapore^ in which province and the ex* 
tending hilly country, they abound, I have SCfll 
them in the vicinity of Sheergotty 

The Baegma Dunnase chiefly inhabits the westM 
range of hills, ex tendinis from Neelgur through jMo^ 
hurhunge^ Midnafore^ Ramgur, Rotas^ towards BH* 
xigitr. In Ramgur I have been informed by an intel^ 
ligent person, they are to be seen in abundance, he 
told me that he had seen crouds of them on the Peefd 
trees ; the berry of which they feed upon at timeB» 
Their note, or voice in concert, has a strong reseixi* 
blance to the moumfui cries of monkies, for whicb 

tbi^ 
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US person deceived by the sound, at first took them« 
l*lie place where I met with them, was at Midnapore^ 
XL file jungles adjacent to which they are to be found 
rem the moi^th of November to the month of March 
mly, at which time, they retire to the hills to breed. 
[ rfiould have been highly pleased, could my curio- 
rity Jjav^e been gratified in the enquiries I made, res- 
pecting the oeconomy of this extraordinary bird, but 
the people I had to deal with, were poor ignorant folk 
from whom I could gain but little information; I 
therefore can do little more than ascertain one curious 
Faft, and display some qualities of the bird, which 
may hereafter be of benefit, if thoroughly investiga- 
ted by some person of medical skill. 

These birds have a most remarkable appearance, 
^rhenin the act of flying, from the great size of their 
)eaks, and length of tail ; I have seen several of them 
n this state, and a more uncouth object I never be- 
ield: the beak which forms the most prominent fea- 
ture in this strange bird, may be considered as one of 
the, most uncommonly curious among the feathered 
tribe. The Toucan, the Spoonbill, the Pelican, the 
Doio, and others, certainly claim the attention of the 
naturalist ; but in my humble opinion, the B^gma 
has merits far superior, on the ground of rarity. The 
largest beak I ever saw was produced from a bird shot 
at a place called Kullar, about nine miles from Midna^ 
fore. The following is the measurement : 

Inches. 

length of the l^eak in a straight line from its junction with the head 8| 

Length of the horn from the base to the point - - ^i 

Depth of the whole beak including the bom, oear •• " ii 
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lAdiei. 
The horn to its junction with the upper mandible - • • ^£| . 

Each mandible in the centre of tlie beak • • • s 

Pistance from the point of the horn to the point of the beak « j ^ 

It may be proi.er to observe hen*, that the beak 
forms a much greater curve than ihe horn ; the point 
of which is parallel to its junction with the beak, 
whereas the point of the beak comes down an inch ; 
and a quarter below the lower mandii)le. Ihe fol- 
lowing is the measurement of the bird to which this- 
beak belonged. 

Feet lachei 

Length from the forehead to the tip of the tail 
Circumference in the thickest part - - - - 

Neck from the chin to the shoulder ... 

Body from the shoulder to the rump • * • • 

Tail from the rump to the point' - . - 

Heighth and breadth of the head .... 

Circumference of tlie neck in the middle ... 
Jxngth of the wing when closed . . ^ . 

Dit to when open - . . . 

Extent when expanded from tip to tip 
Length of the legs - - . . 

Ditto of the toes - - - . 

Ditto of the claws, largest ... 

Circumference of the legs .... 

I HAVE to regret, that I did not Xvcigh this bird: 
indeed at the time I had no idea that I should attempt 
the description of it ; I can only therefore venture to 
guess that it might weigh about six or seven pounds. 
I took a drawing of the bird, which has enabled me to 
give the above account. 

I i.NDEvouRED to acquirc some information from the 
bird-catchers respecting the use of the horn, upon the 
idea tliat nature forms nothing in vain, but all that I 
could Icarn was unsatisfactory, and amounted to little 

more 
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Me than this: one of the beaks was brought to me 
ith the horn very much worn At the point, which 
ley told me proceeded from tpe birds striking it 
gainst the trees, but for what particular purp(^ 
ley so applied it they could giv6.no clear acQotmt. 
But what may be probably deemed -4lwr most ex- 
raordinary circumstance relating to this curious bird 
I its feeding upon the Ntix vomica. This is a point, 
^'hich I have been able clearly to ascertain : one 
►f these birds, purchased by Capt. John Campbell 
vzs opened by his orders, before several respectable 
jentleman at Midnapore ; and in its craw was found 
everal seeds of the Nux vomica. With respect to 
ny own observation, I have had only one opportu- 
nity of seeing the contents of the craw which was 
hat of the bird shot at Kullar . nothing was found in 
t, but the remains of an egg and some weeds : but to 
iarry on the enquiry, that I might be able safely to 
issert what appeared to me a circumstance of great 
curiosity, I a^ked the bird-catchers what these birds 
Fed upon : they very particularly mentioned a fruit 
called Coochla : agreeably to my directions, they 
brought it to me : it was about the size of a lime, 
of an orange colour, with a very hard skin, shining 
and almost smooth, it contained a pulpous substance, 
distinct and separate from the shell : conversing since 
"With a man, who had been in Major Crawford's 
corps at Jelda^ who had seen great numbers of these 
birds in the surrounding hilly country, I inquired of 
him what they fed upon ; he said sometimes upon the 
berry of the Peepd tree, but that the food they af- 

feaed 
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fefted most, and with which they were most delightdl 
was the Coochla, whioh he said was to be had in every 
haxar: he brought me some of it; it proved to be 
the true Nux vomica^ which, from an account given 
to me by a native, is produced from the fruit above* 
mentioned ; the fulfotis substance drying leaves one, 
two, and some times three of the flat seeds, which 
are known as the Nux vomica : and this agrees with 
the account given of it by Casper Neuman in his 
Chemical JVorks^ who says, " Nux vomica^ so called, 
*' is not a nut, but the seed of a fruit, like an orange, 
•* growing in the East Indies. ^^ The tree, which pro- 
duces the Coochla, abounds in the range of western 
hills before mentioned ; it varies in its size, sometimes 
attains to a considerable height, has a leaf shaped 
like a heart : it appears from what I have said, that, 
these birds feed not only upon the seed, when it has 
anived at a state of maturity, but that they also 
eat it in the state it was brought to me by the bird 
catchers ; and that, when the Coochia is not to bc 
had, they resort to other food. These birds at par- 
ticular seasons grow very fat, and this season ap- 
pears to be, when the fruit of the Nux vomica pre- 
vails, about the monlh of December: the one before- 
mentioned, shot at Kwhr^ was killed in that month 
and was very fat. The natives make use of the fet, 
and also of the flesh and bones, as a medicine ; they 
apply both species to this purpose. The cases thef 
use it in, are in the contractions, which sometimes 
proceed ironi catching cold after the use of mercury i 
il is applied to alleviate and remove violent pains, 

that 
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that often succeed venereal complaints, called by 
the natives Guttea ke Azar: it is a!so used by the 
natives, in very cold weather, when the pores of 
the skin are affected, for, being in its nature ex- 
tremely hot, in this case it causes a free perspiration ; 
the Bagma is perferred to the Putteal^ as being 
deemed more efficacious. The mode they apply it 
in, is this: they reduce the fat to an ointment, at the 
«ame time mixing with it e\ery kind of spice, pepper, 
cloves, cardamums, &c. the flesh is also mixed in the 
same manner ; the ointment is rubbed into the part 
affected every night when they go to sleep, and a 
certain portion of the meat is eaten in the morning 
rising ; the gall is also used by the native women in 
cases of sterility. They take it either infused in wa- 
ter, or mix it with their Pavonsy and of the efficacy 
of this they have the firmest reliance under provi- 
•dence. I enquired of the person, who gave me this 
account, whether he had ever known any one, who 
had been benefited by this medicine ; he told me, 
that he was acquainted with a man, who had used it 
in contractions of his limbs, and that this person de- 
clared he had derived great advantage from the ap- 
plication: at any rate, it is certainly an opinion ge- 
nerally adopted by the natives, that it is of great 
iise in cases 1 have mentioned. With every one, 
with whom I Wave conversed, the medicinal proper- 
ties of this extraordinary bird are held in tlie highest 
estimation: they speak of it with a' degree of admi- 
ration bordering on enthusiasm. Thus 1 have en- 
deavoured from the slight ability I possessed, td 
Vol. IV. S bring 
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bring forward to public notice one of the most cu- 
rious birds I have ever seen or heard of: some al- 
lowance, I trust, will be made, from the considerat- 
tion that this is my first essay ; perhaps, I should 
never have made the attempt, but from having, tak- 
en a drawing of the bird, and having heard of its . 
feeding upon the Nux vomica \ these circumstances 
induced me to give the above account. Wolf, in 
his description of Ceylon^ has the following words: 
"a very rare species too of cock is found here, 
** called double -billed ; this has a white double bill, 
•' which is almost as large as the bird itself/^ It is 
by no means improbable, that this may be the same 
bird, wliich I have given an account of ; the beak 
of the Bagma Dunnase^ particularly when in the act 
of flying, appears to be as large as the bird itself; 
the depth in measurement is nearly the same. It is 
impossible to form any reasonable conjecture re- 
specting the use of the horn : that some it must have, 
may naturally be supposed ; but what, must be left 
to the future investigation of some one, whose situ- 
ation will aflford him full opportunity of making the 
inquiry ; it is certainly an object worthy of attention, 
more particularly so, as tending to elucidate the 
wisdom of the Supreme Being, who undoubtedly 
creates nothing in vain. 

REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Though the genus of the Dhane'sa be abeady 

known to our naturalists by the appellations of 

Bucerosj Calaoy and Hornbillj and though even the 

several species be distinguished, I believe, with ex- 

a£lnesi?y 
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actness, yet we are obliged to Lient. White for a 
complete description of so extraordinary a bird, and for 
our knowledge of the singular facts^ which he first 
made public : ihehollowfrotuberance at the base of the 
upper mandible, has been supposed, with reason, by 
Count Gika to serve as a receptacle far nourishment^ 
and the natives, I find, consider it as a natural cistern 
to supply the bird with water in the dry season and on 
its long excursions ; whence the name of Dhanisa^ or 
Lord of JFealth^ may possibly have been given to it. 
The count had been informed, that it was no other 
than the Garuda of Indian My thologists ; but the 
Pandits unanimously assure me, . that, by the word 
Garuda^ they mean in common discourse the Gridhra^ 
or King oiFultures^ and they have a curious legend of 
a young Garuda^ or Eagle, who burned his wings by 
soaring too near the sun, on which he had fixed his 
eyes : the bird of Vishnu is in fact wholly mytholo- 
gical ; and I have seen it painted in the form oia hoy 
fiAth an Eaglets plumage. As to the Cuchild (for so is 
the word written and correctly pronounced) it is, no 
doubt, the Str-ychnos Nux vomica or Coluhrina, for 
they are now thought specifically the same : the leaves 
andfiiiit of both the varieties were brought to me by a 
Brahmen as those of the Cuchild, and he repeated a 
Sanscrit verse, in which it was called Fanaraja, or King 
of the Forest ; but, according to an approved comment 
o^the Amaracosh, it has four other names, among 
wluch Cvlaca is the smoothest; that the first true 
species of this genus may be named Strychnos 
Cirfoca, and the second, Strychnos Cataca; by 

S 2 which 
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which denomination it is mentioned in the Laws of 
Menu, where allusii)n is made to the Indian practice 
of clearing water, by bruising one of the sec^ attf 
casting it into the jar, where^ says KoENio, ^ ia^ 
furities are in a few moments frecifUated^ and ifftd^ tMJQ 
hecotms perfectly limpid. 
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THE island of Nanarwry, or S oy as it tf ladB^- '" 
times called is nearly centrically situated anuMg # 
the Nicobcr isles. Its length may be about ^^t - 
miles, and its breadth nearly equal. The island^-'. 
Comarty^ which is near it, is more extensive, butdoM • 
not perhaps contain more solid land ; being excavJEt- 
ted by a very large bay from the sea. The spade 
between these two islands, forms a capacious and 
excellent harbour ; the eastern entrance of which is 
sheltered by another island, called triha^ lying at the 
distance of about a league. The inlet from the west 
is narrow, but sufficiently deep to admit the largest 
ships, when the wind is fair.' 

The ^ Danes have long maintained a small settle* 
mentat this place; which stands on the northern- 
most point oiNanco^ry within the harbour. A Ser- 
jeant 
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eant and three er four soldiers, a few black slaves, 
mA two rusty old pieces of ordnance, compose the 
^hole of their establishment. They have here two 
house*,- one of which, built entirely of wood, is their 
habitation'; the other, formerly inhabited by their 
HMSsioharies, serves now for a storehouse, 

These islands are in general woody, but contain 
likewise some portions of clear land. From the sum- 
mits of their hilrfe, the prospects are often beautiful 
and romantic. The soil is rich, and probably 
capable of producing all the various fruits and vcge- 
tables eommon' to hot climates. The natural pro- 
ductions of this kind, which mostly abound, arc co- 
coa mits, jC>^^^*(7^, plantains, limes, tamarinds, beetle- 
nuts, and the 'melliri,'^ a species of breadfruijt : yams, 
and othet tooits, are cultivated and thrive, but rice 
fi here unknown. The mangos fainAveej whose fruit 
is so justly extolled, grows wild ; and pine apples of 
a delicious flavour are found in the woods. 

The Nicobar isles are but tliinly inhabited, and 
Bome of.them are not. inhabited at all. Of those we 
v^^t^, Nancowry and Comarty appeared to be the 
best peopled. There were thirteen villages, we 
were told, upon both islands, each village might 
contkin upon an average fifty or sixty people, so 
that the whole population of these two will scarcely 
amount to eight hundred. 

The natives of Nancowry, and of the Nicolar 
islands in general, live on the sea shores, and never 

Mr. F0NTA.NA has given an accurate and learned description of this fruit. 
Vide Afatii i^fic^nha 3d voL jp 292, 

erect 
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erect their habitations inland, f Their houses are' 

of a circular form, and are covered with elliptical 

domes, thatched with grass and the leaves of cocoa^ 

nut. They are raised upon piles to the height of six 

or eight feet above the ^ ground ; the floor and sides 

are laid with planks, and the ascent is by a ladder. 

In those bays or inlets, which are sheltered from the 

surf, they erect them sometimes so near the margin 

of the water, as to admit the tide to flow under, and 

wash away the ordure from below. 

In front of their villages, and a little advanced in 

the water, they plant beacons of great height, wliich 

they adorn with tufts made of grass or the bark of 

some tree. These objects are discernible at a great 

distance, and are intended probably for landmarks; ; 

their houses, which are overshadowed by thick ■ 

groves of cocoa-nut trees, seldom being visible from 

afar. 

The Nicohareans^ though indolent, are in general 

robust and well limbed. Their features are somewhat 

like the Malays^ and their colour is nearly similar. 

The women are much inferior in stature to the men, 

but more active in all domestic affairs. Contrary to 

the custom of other natives, they shave the hair of 

their heads, or keep it close cropt ; which gives 

them an uncouth appearance, in the eyes of strangers 

^t least. The dress of both sexes, their mode of 

life, and some of their customs, have been so ably . 

described b5r Mr. Fontana, that little needs he 

•f The great A7cff3tfr island is perhaps an exception, where, it is said, a race of men 
exists, who arc totally different in their colour and manners. They arc considered 
as the Aborigines of the country. They live in the interior parts, among the mounr 
tains, and commit frequent depredations on the peaceable InhabiunU of the coasts. 

said 
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said of them here: I have only to state, in addition, 
an extraordinary ceremony, which they annually 
perform in honour of the dead. 

On the anniversary of this festival, if it can be so 
called, their houses are decorated veith garlands of 
flowers, fruits, and branches of trees. The people of 
each village assemble, drest in their best attire, at 
the principal house in the place, where they spend 
the day in a convivial manner ; the men sitting apart 
from the women, smoke tobacco and intoxicate 
themselves, while the latter are nursing their children 
and employed in preparations for the mournful busi- 
ness of the night. At a certain hour of the after- 
noon, announced by striking the Goung^ * the 
women set up the most dismal howls and lamenta- 
tions, which they continue without intermission till 
about sun set ; when the whole party gets up, and 
Walks in procession to the burying ground. Arrived 
at the place, they form a circle around one of the 
graves, wheii a stake, planted exactly over the 
head of the corpse, is pulled up. The woman, who 
is nearest of kin to the deceased, steps out from the 
crowd, digs up the scull, "f and draws it up with her 
hands. At sight of the bones, her strength seems to 
fail her; she shrieks, she sobs ; and tears of anguish 
abundantly fail on the mouldering object of her pious 

' * An ittstniment of brass somewhat like the Gurry of Bengal. Its sound is mor« 

t We were present at the ceremony on the ist of February^ 1790, when the 6rst 
«bD vc saw was that of a woman, who had been buried but a few months before. 
It Vis then dug up for the first time by her daughter. This office, we arc told, is 
*wys performed by the women, which ever sex the scull belongs to. A tmn m a 
^BUitlc garb officiate! as priest, 

care 
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care. She clears it from the earth, scrapes off the 
festering flesh, and laves it plentifully with the milk 
of fresh cocoa nuts, supplied by the bystanders ; after 
which she rubs it Over with an infusion of saffiron, 
and wraps it carefully in a piece of new cloth. It 
is then deposited again in the earth, and covered up; 
the stake is replanted, and hung with the various 
trappings and implements belonging to the deceased. 
They proceed then to the other graves, and the whole 
night" is spent in repetitions . of these dismal and 
disgustful rites. 

On the morning following, the ceremony is con- 
cluded by an offering of many fat swine, when the . ^ 
sacrifice, made to the dead, affords an ample feast to 
the living ; they besmear themselves with the blood 
of the slaughtered hogs, and some, more voraciouf 
than others, eat the flesh raw. They have variouj 
Avays however of dressing their meat, but always eat 
it. without salt. A kind of paste made of the jnellm 
serves them for bread, and they finish their repast 
with copious potations of taury. 

The Nkohareans are hospitable and honest, and 
are remarkable for^ a strict observance of truth, and 
for punctuality in adhering to their engagements. 
Such crimes as theft, robbery, and murder, are un* 
known in these islands ; but they do not want spirit 
to revenge their injuries, and will fight resolutely 
and slay their enemies, if attacked or unjustly dealfe 
with.* Their only vice, if this failing can be«> 

♦ Wc are inforxxjcd, that a party of Malays had once landed at Nanc^ry^ tocoii*^ \ 

mit depredations, and were cut off to a man by the enraged inhabitants. A tf^ \ 

instance of their vengeance is said to have happened at the island CarnMar, wbc<» -^ 

they put to death some sailors, who were plundering their houses and probably**" 'I 

tempting to violate their v/omca, ] 
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called, is inebriation, but in their cups they are ge- 
nerally jovial and good humoured. It some times 
however happens at their feasts, that the men of dif-. 
ferent villages fall out, and the quarrel immediately 
becomes general. In these cases, they terminate 
their differences in a pitched battle, where the only 
weapons used are long sticks, of a hard and knotty- 
wood. With these they dn»b one another most hear- 
tily, till, no longer able to endure the conflict, they 
mutually put a stop to the combat, and 9XI get drunk 
again. . . 



ON THE 
LORIS, OR SLOWPACED LEMUR; 

Br z> « PJtESIDENT. 



THE angular animal, wHch most of you saw 
alive, and of wluch I now lay before you a 
perfectly accurate figure, has been very correctly 
described hy LinnjEus; except that sickltd would 
■ liBvebeen a juster epithet than awJed for the heitt 
doiM on its hinder indices, and that thi shu of a 
UKftl seems an improper, because a variable, mea* 
tkft'': its configuration and colors are particularized 
1^ with great accuracy by M. Daubentom; but 
^hMiort account -flf the £or/i by M. De BtrFFOw 
Vol. IV. T appeara 
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appears unsatisfactory, and his engraved representati- 
on of it has little resemblance to nature ; so little 
that, when I was endeavouring to find in his work 
a description of the quadrumane, which had just 
been sent me from Dacca ^ I passed over the chapter 
on the Loris^ and ascertained it merely by seeing 
in a note the Linnean character of the slowpaced 
Lemur. The illustrious French naturalist, whom, 
even when we criticise a few parts of "his noble 
work, we cannot but name with admiration, ob- 
serves of the Lorisj that, from the proportion of its 
body and limbs ^ one would not suppose it slow in walking 
or leaping^ and intimates an opinion, that Seba gave . 
this animal the epithet of slowmoving^ from some fan- 
cied likeness to the sloth of America : but, though 
its body be remarkably long in proportion to the 
breadth of it, and the hinder legs, or more properly 
arms, much longer than those before, yet the LoriSf 
in fact, walks or climbs very slowly, and is, pro- 
bably, unable to leap. Neither its genus nor species, 
we find, are new: yet, as its temper and instincts 
are undescribed, and as the Natural History by M# 
De Buffon, or the System of Nature by Linnjeus, 
cannot always be readily procured, I have set down 
a few remarks on the form, the manners, the nanUf 
and the country of my little favourite, who engaged 
my affection, while he lived, and whose memory I 
wish to perpetuate. 

I. This male animal had four hands, each five* 
fingered; palms, naked; nails, round; except 
those of the indices behind, which were long, curv* 

edf 
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cd, pointed; hair, very thick, especially on the 
haunches, extremely soft, mostly dark grey, varied 
above with brown and a tinge of russet ; darker on 
the back, paler about the face and under the throat, 
reddish towards the rump; no tail, a dorsal stripe, 
broad, chesnut-coloured, narrower towards the neck ; 
a head, almost spherical : a countenance, expres- 
wve and interesting ; eyes, round, large, approxi- 
mated, weak in the day time, glowing and animated 
at night ; a white vertical stripe between them ; eye- 
lashes, black, short ; ears, dark, rounded, concave ; 
great acuteness at night both in seeing and hearing, 
a face, hairy, flattish ; a nosie, pointed, not much 
elongated ; the upper lip, cleft ; canine teeth, com- 
paratively long, very sharp. 

More than this I could not observe on the living 
animal ; and he died at a season, when I could 
neither attend a dissection of his body, nor with pro- 
priety request any of my medical friends to perform 
such an operation during the heats of August ; , but I 
opened his jaw and counted only two incisors above 
and as many below, which might have been a defect, 
in the individual ; and it is mentioned simply as a fact 
without any intention to censure the generic arrange- 
ment of Linnaeus, 

11. In his manners he was for the most part gentle, 
except in the cold season, when his temper seemed 
wholly changed ; and his creator, who made him so 
sensible of cold, to which he must often have been 
exposed even in his native forests, gave him, proba- 
% for that reason his thick fur, which we rirely 

T % see 
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see on animals in these tropical climates : to m^, vrlio 
not only constantly fed him, but bathed him twice a 
week in water accommodated to the seasons^ and 
whom he clearly distinguished from others, he Was at 
all times grateful ; but, when I disturbed him in win- 
ter, he was usually indignant, and seemed to reproach 
me with the uneasiness which he felt, though no 
possible precautions had been omitted to keep him in 
a proper degree of warmth. At all times he was 
pleased with being stroked on the head and throlit, and 
frequently suffered me to touch his very sharp teeth j 
but at all times his temper was quick, and, when he 
was unseasonably disturbed, he expressed a little re* 
sentment by an obscure murmur, like that of a squh** 
rel, or a greater degree of displeasure by a peevisli 
cry, especially in winter, when he was often as fierce 
bn being much importuned, as any beast of the wooSi^ 
From half an hour after sunrise to half an hour before 
sunset, he slept without intermission, rolled up like a 
hedge -hog ; iand as soon as he awoke, he began to pre* 
pare himself for the labours of his approaching day, 
licking and dressing himself like a cat ; an operation, 
which the flexibility of his neck and limbs enabled 
him to perform very compleatly : he was then ready 
for a slight breakfast after which he commonly took 
a short nap ; but, when the sun was quite set, he "re- 
covered all his vivacity. His ordinaiy food was fte 
sweet fruit of his country; plantains always, and 
mangos during the season ; but he refused peaches, 
and was not fond of mulberries, or even of guaiavas : 
3iKulk he lapped eagerly, btrt was contented wifli plaiA 

water. 
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Water. In general he was not voracious, but never 
Sippeared satiated with grasshoppers ; and passed the 
whole night, while the hot season lasted, in prowling 
for them : when a grasshopper, or any insect, alighted 
within his reach, his eyes, which he fixed on his prey 
glowed with uncommon fire ; and, having drawn him* 
self back to spring on it with greater force, he seized 
the victim with both his forepaws, but held it in one 
of them, while he devoured it. For- other purposes, 
and sometimes even for that of holding his food, he 
used all his paws indifferently as hands, and fre- 
quently grasped with one of them the higher part of 
his ample cage, while his three others were severally- 
engaged at the bottom of it ; but the posture, of which 
he seemed fondest, was to cling with all four of them 
to the upper wires, his body being inverted ; and in 
the evening he usually stood erect for many minutes 
playing on the wires with his fingers and rapidly mo- 
ving his body from side to side; as if he had found 
the utility of exercise in his unnatural state of con- 
finement. A little before day -break, when my early 
hours gave me frequent opportunities of observing him 
he seemed to solicit my attention ; snd if I presented 
my finger to him, he licked or nibbled it with great 
gentleness, but eagerly took fruit when I offered it ; 
though he seldom ate much at his morning repast: 
when the day brought hack Us nighty his eyes lost their 
lustre and strength, and he composed himself for a 
iAttmber of ten or eleven hoifls. 

III. The names Loris and LenmrvaW^ ho doubt, 
be continued by the respective disciples of Buffon 

and 
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and LiNUiEUS ; nor can I suggest any other, since 
the Pandits know little or nothing of the animal : the 
lower Hindus of this province generally call it LaJJa" 
hdnar^ or the Bashful Ape, and the Muselmans, re- 
taining the sense of the epithet, give it the absurd 
appellation of a cat; but it is neither a cat nor bash- 
ful ; for, though a Pandit, who saw my Leniur by 
day-light, remarked that he was Lajjalu, or modest (a 
word which the Hindus apply to all Sensitive Plants)^ 
yet he only seemed bashful, while in fact he was dim- 
sighted and drowsy ; for at night, as you perceive 
by his figure, he had open eyes, and as much bold^ 
ness as any of the Lemures poetical or Unnedn. 

IV As to his country, the first of the species, that 
I saw in India was in the district of Tipra properly 
Trifura, whither it had been brought, like mine^ 
from the Garrow mountains; and Dr. Anderson 
informs me, that it is found in the woods on the coast 
oi Coromandel : another had been sent to a member of 
our society from one of the eastern isles ; and though 
jLom, may be also a native of Stldn, yet I cannot 
agree with M. De Buffon, that it is the minute, 
sociable, and docile animal mentioned by Thevenot, 
which it resembles neither in size nor in disposition. 
My little friend was on the whole, very engaging ; 
and, wh^n he was found lifeless, in the same posture 
in which he would naturally have slept, I consoled 
myself with believing, that he had died without 
pain, and lived with as much pleasure as he could 
have enjoyed in a state of captivity. 
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BEFORE delivering the following observations^ 
it will be proper to give some account of the 
instruments, with which they are made. The alti- 
tudes for determining latitudes and time, were taken 
with a sextant, of ten inches radius, made by Trough - 
ton: the hmb is divided into degrees, and thirds of a 
degree, and the divisions on the vernier go to half mi- 
nutes ; so that, by the help of the magnifying lens, a 
difference of ten seconds is sufficiently perceptible. The 
two specula, being screwed down in their places, do not 
(as far as I can discover) admit of the principal, or ver- 
tical, adjustment : but the error was almost daily as- 
certained by the double mensuration of the sun^s dia- 
meter, and constantly allowed for. It is subtractive, 
and my determination of its quantity varied from 2^30^ 
to 3*^ ^o^\ These differences may hive in part 
arisen from a real variation in the quantity of this 

correftion ; 
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correction ; but I ascribe them chiefly to some inac- 
curacy in my mensuration of the sun^s diameter. 
To form some judgement of the influence this cause 
might have, I have examined twenty-three of those 
measurements, made between the 7thof Mir^A and the 
7th oiJtme (being all of which I have any record) by 
taking the medium of the sun^s • diameters as mea- 
sured on the limb, to the right and left of zero, and 
comparing it with the diameter for that day, as laid 
down in the Efhemeris. It will appear, from a list 
of those observations, that my measurements com- 
monly exceeded those given in the £^henieris ; but 
the greatest excess was 25^. 
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These mensurations may have a farther use, be- 
sides ascertaining the adjustment of the quadrant. 
If the eye could determine, with perfect accuracy, 
the contact of the limbs, the mean between the two 
measurements of the sun's diameter would be ex- 
actly equal to his apparent diameter, as determined 
by calculation, and given in the Efhetneris; but, 
from the imperfection of our organs, it happens, 
that the limbs will sometimes appear to be in contact, 
when a little space. remains between them ; at othera, 
when they overlap one another : in the former case, 
the diameter will appear greater, in the latter, less 
than the truth. But it is probable, that at nearly 
the same period of time, the state of the eye, or of 
the sensorium, by which we judge of this contact, 
is, in the same person, nearly the same. Of this ' 
I have made some trials, and found, that when the' 
sun's diameter, by my mensuration, differed from 
that in the Efhemeris^ on repeating the mensurations, 
at short intervals, the difference remained nearly the 
same. Therefore, if we; observe the sun's altitude, a 
little time before or after measuring his diameter, 
the contact of the limbs will, probably, appear to 
take place, in the same real situation of those limbs, 
as when we measured the sun's diameter. But here, 
the effect of too open, or too close, observation will be 
reversed ; the former making the altitude appear less, 
the latter, greater than the truth. These me?u5ure- 
ments then may be applied, as corrections of the ob? 
served altitude. Thus, if the diameter of the sun 
has appeared too great, add the quantity of its ex- 
cess 
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tes to the angle observed, between the sun and his 

nage in Mercury ; if it appeared too small, subtract 

le defect, to give the true\ngle^ Thus, March 

le 13th, the error of the sextant was 2' 52^ to be 

ibtracted. But tlie measurement of the sun^s dia- 

eter exceeds the truth, by 24^. Therefore, this 

aantity is to be added to the observed angle, the 

>servation being, probably, so much too open. 

The angle between the sun and his image in 

uicksilver, thdt day at noon, was 1,23^ 33' 45^ 

Error Sextant — 2" ' 5 2^ 

Do. Observation* + 024 

DifF. — . 2 28 



)ifF. refr. and parallax 
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lun's Declin. South + 

'o-Latitude 

-atitude of Burwa Sagur 

^hich is 13^ less than in the following list, where 
bis error was not allowed for. 
The secondary, or horizontal, adjustment, made 
y a small screw at the fore-part of the little specu- 
ijn, was, from time to time, carefully attended to. 

U 2 The 
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The altitudes were taken by means of the image 
in quicksilver, which, if the sun was the object, 
was defended from the wind by covering of thin 
gauze, as recommended by Mr. Burrow in the 
first volume of the Asiatic Researches. When the 
altitude of a star was to be taken, this method did 
not answer ; as it rendered the image too obscure. 
A thick cloth was therefore properly disposed to 
windward of the mercury. 

The small telescope belonging to the sextant waa 
used in all the observations. 

As the instrument is only graduated to 125 de- 
grees, 1 could not take altitudes exceeding 62 de- 
grees. While the sun^s meridian altitude could be 
observed, I have preferred it, for the latitude : but, 
as this was soon about to be impracticable, I began, 
on the 29th o( February, to compare the latitudes by 
meridian altitude, with those obtained from two al- 
titudes and tlie elapsed time, by the rule in the re- 
quisite tables, in order to judge how far the latter 
might be depended on. The result of the compari- 
son, which appears in the observations from that 
time to the 15th of March, determined me to trust 
to those double altitudes, while they could be taken 
within the prescribed limits ; at the same time, com- 
paring them occasionally with observations by a 
fixed star. . From the first of April, I was obliged 
to trust entirely to the stars ; and to make the ob- 
servations by them as accurate as possible, I have, 
when circumstances would allow, taken tlie meridian 
altitude of. one to the north, and another to the 

souths 
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J49 



fiouth, of the zenith. The telescope is an achroma- 
tic, made by Doll and, of twenty-eight inches 
focal distance. It inverts the object, and magnifies 

eighty times. , 

The watch is made by Brookbank, with hori- 
zon balance wheel, and continues to go while wind- 
ing up. To determine, as accurately as possible, 
the time of an observation , I took equal altitudes of 
the sun, on the days preceding and following it, 
and, having thus found the quantity gained or lost 
in twenty -four hours,, applied to the time of obser- 
vation a part proportional to its distance from the 
preceding or following noon. In this calculation, 
allowance was made for the difference of longitude 
(ascertained by geometrical survey ) if the altitudes 
on the two days were taken at different places. 
[• Besides this I have, when I had the opportunity, 
taken the altitudes of two fixed stars, one to the 
east, and another to the west of the meridian, with- 
in an hour before or after the observiation, and cal- 
culated the time from them. 
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b. scth, at Oujetn^ Moon eclipsed. 

W. watch by the "Sim - io'5 8* slow^ 
F. M. by Procyon 9 59 do. i mcd. lO' 30" 

by Lyra so ga do. ^ 

f 10 30 



Time, 14 24 30 A slight obscurity began on tbe Moon's N. fi. limb. 
H 

14 18— 
+ lO 30 



14 28 30 Dark shadow distinctly seen to enter. 



17 00 00 
+ 10 30 



17 10 30 Eclipse ended«»Limb clear. 
■ 

kon the beginning of the ecUpse from the first perceptible obscurity ; 

14 24 30 

inning by Ephemcris - 9 23 45 

»f Long, in time - - 5 00 45 75^ ti if 

turning irom the entrance of the dark 

the difference u - 6 4 45 76 11 15 

' by observation » 17 lO 30 

Iphemeris - - 12 6 30 

5 4 00 76 00 00 

I of obscurity * '4 >4 3^ 

71 10 30 

15 47 30 
Epheneris - '^ 45 ^5 

6 « 15 7S 33 45 

observed, • « s 46 00 

3y Ephemeris - s 4^ 45 

F observation - 00 3 15 



state of the limbs at the times maked as the beginning of obscurity, 
f the eclipse were similar; if we add half this difference (1' 37") to 
f these times, and substract it from the last, we shall have the begia- 
zS'. f, 

8 S3 
which will give the longitude 75^ 3$' 40* 
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REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

The observations, with which Mr. Hunter has 
favoured us, will be a valuable acquisition to all 
Indian geographers and antiquaries; for, since 
Ujjayini^ or Ujjeinj is in the first meridian of the 
Hindus^ its longitude ascertains the position of Lanci 
on the equator, and fixes the longitude, at least ac- 
cording to the Hindu astronomers, of Curucshitra^ 
Fatsa^ the Pool Sannihita Canchi^ and other places, 
which are frequently celebrated in Sanscrit books 
of the highest antiquity. Hence also we shall posiii- 
bly ascertain the seven dwipas^ which, on the au- 
thority of Patanjali and of the Feda itself, we 
may pronounce to be neither the seven planets nor 
the seven climates^ but great peninsulas of this earth, • 
or large tracts of land with water on both sides of 
them : for example, in a preface to the Surya Sii'^ 
dhdnta^ the peninsula, called Sdlniala, is declared to 
be 422 Yojanas to the east o( Lahca now a true Yo- 
jana is equal to 4 J geometrical miles ; and the lon- 
gitude of Sdlmala will thus bring us to the Gulph of 
Siam^ or to the eastern Indian peninsula beyond Ma- 
lacca. There is a passage in one of the Purdnas^ 
which confirms this argument ; where king Sra'va- 
NA is described " on the fFTiite Mountain in the ex- 
tensive region of Sdlmaladwipa, meditating on the 
traces of the divine foot, at a place called the sta- 
tion of Trivicrama :^^ now we are assured by 
credible travellers, that the Siamese boast of a rock 
in their country, on which b, footstep, as they say, of 

Vishnu is clearly discernible. 

QUESTIONS 
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Q.U ESTIONS AND REMARKS 

■ 

ON T H K 

ASTRONOMY of the HINDUS. 

Bt JOHN P L A Y F A I R, A. M. 
PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS, AT EDINBURGH; 

WRITTEN loth of OCTOBER, 2793. 



PRESUMING on the invitation given, with so 
much liberality, in the Advertisement prefixed 
to the second volume of the Asiatic Researches^ I 
have ventured to submit the following queries and 
observations to the President and other Members of 
the learned Society of Bengal^ 

I. 

Are any Books to he found among the 
Hindus, which treat professedly of 
Geometry ? 

I AM led to propose this question by having ob- 
served, not only that the whole of the Indian Astro- 
nomy is a system constructed with great geometrical 
dull, but that the trigonometrical rules, given in the 
translation from the Surya Siddhanta, with which 

Mr. Davis 
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Mr. Davis has obliged the world, point out some 
very curious theorems, whi(*h must have been known 
to the author of that ancient book. The rule, for 
instance, by which the trigonometrical canon of the 
Hindu Astronomers is constructed, involves in it 
the following theorem: " If there be three arches 
" of a circle in arithmetical progression, the sum of 
*' the sines of the two extreme arches is to twice the 
" sine of the middle arch, as the cosine of the com- 
^' mon difference of the arches to the radius of the 
** circle." Now this theorem,' tliough not difficult 
to be demonstrated, is yet so far from obvious, that 
it seems not known to the Mathematicians of Eurofe 
till the beginning of the last century, when it was 
discovered by Viet a: it has ever since been used 
for the construction of trigonometrical tables, as it 
affords a method of calculating the sines and arches 
much easier than that, which depends on successive 
extractions of the Sv^uare rjot. To find, that this 
tliem'em was known to the BrcJimens many ages ago, 
is therefore extremely curious : and the more so, 
because there is some reason to think, that the com- 
mentator on the SiJjhsuit.7, quoted and translated by 
Mr. Davis, divi not understand the principle of 
thl>; rule, since the method, which he lays down, is 
entirely difleront, much less profound in theory, and 
nuieli more difficult in practice. If this be true, it 
indicates a retrograde order in the progress of eastern 

science, which must have had its orgin in a very re- 
mote age, 
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II. 

ire any hooks of Hindu Arithmetic to • 
r procured? 

It shoulcl seem, that, if such books exist, they 
ist contain much curious information, with many 
•ridgqments in the labour, of calculating, and the 
:e, all which may be jr^a^nably expected from 
lem, since an arithmetical notation, so perfect as 
lat of India, has existed in that country much 
»nger than in any other; but that, which most of all 
jems to deserve the attention of the learned, is the 
iscovery said to be- made of something like Algebra 
t^ong the Hindusy such as the expresision of number 
% general by certain symbols and the idea of negative 
uantiiies : These certainly cannot be too carefully in- 
uired into, and will, it is hoped, be considered by 
tie Society at Calcutta as a part of that rich mine, 
rom which they have already extracted so ipany va- 
uable materials. Thie problem, mentioned by Mr. 
iuRRow {c) proves, that the Hindus have turned 
heir attention to certain a;rithmetical investigations, 
of which there is no trace in the. writings of tlie 
Greek mathematicians.' 

III. 

Must not a complete translation of the 
Sli'rya SiddhaTitai be considered as the 
^pnd desideratum with respect to Indian 
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(c) 3 Asiat. Ret. 410. 
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Sir W. Jones gives us reason, I think, to hope, 
that this will be executed by Mr. Davis; and the 
specimen, which that' gentleman has exhibited 
leaves as little reason to doubt of his abilities to 
translate the work accurately, as of the great value 
of the original : I have therefore only to express a 
wish, that, if there be stny diagraitis in the Sirju 
Siddhdntaj they TnB,y he carefully preserved. 

IV. 

Would not a Catalogue Raisonne', cim* 
taining an enumeration and a short account 
of the Sanscrit hooks on Indian Astrtm^ 
my^ be a work highly interesting aiA 

useful?- 

* ■ ;. . 

"V. 

■ ■ ■ # 

Might not an actual examination of tiu 
heavens, in company with a Hindu Astro- 
nomer, to ascertain all ' the stars and con- 
stellations, for which there are names in 
Sanscrit, prove a most valuable addition 
to our knowledge of Indian Astronomy? . 

Let me here take the liberty of reminditig the Prt* 
sidentof his promise to make such an examination ; by 
which the mistakes concerning the Indian ^Zodiac* 
some of which he has already pointed out, tnaybc 
decisively corrected. 
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Mpy it not be of consequence to procure 
Ascriptions of the principal ^ astronomical 
^uildings and instruments, of which any 
emains are still to he Jound\ and which 
\je certainly known to, be of Hindu origin ? 

Unbjer this head I would comprehend not only 
ttjch works as the Ohservatory at Benares^ which is 
fifplj described by Sir RoB£Rt Barker, but also such 
^StojJBients as th<2 Astrolabe^ mentioned . by Mr. 
%R{^w in the appendix to the second volume of the 
J^tic Researches ; and engravings of such instni- 
qient^will be necessary to accompany the descriptions. 
'■ Thqu<5Hi in the preceding questions, . there may 
Ijc nothing, that has eciped the attention of the So- 
qiety in Bengal^ yet they will, perhaps, be forgiven 
tip^OjQe^ who feels himself deeply interested in thesub- 
jfifitj to which they relate, and who would not lose 
Weji the feeblest ray of a light, which, without the 
^Xiertions of the H^siatic Society, must perish for ever. 

REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT- 

We shall concur, I am persuaded, in giving our 
public thanks to professor Playfair for the Questi- 
ons, which he has proposed, and in expressing our 
^isb, that his example may be followed by tlie 
learned in Europe: concise answers to his queries will 
be given in my next annual discourse, the subject of 
wWch will comprise a general account of hidian 

Y 2 astronomy 
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astronomy and mathematics. I would long ago 
have accomplished my design (which I never meant as 
a fromise to be perfonned in all events) of examining 
the heavens in company with an intelligent Hindu 
astronomer, if such a companion could have been 
found in this province ; but, though I offered ample 
stipends to any Hindu astronomer, who could name 
in Sanscrit all the constellations, which I should point 
out, and to any Hindu physician, who could bring 
me all the plants named in Sanscrit books, I was as- 
sured by the BraJunen^ whom I had commissioned to 
search for such instructors, that no Pandit in Bengal 
ever pretended to possess the knowledge I reqmred. 
Lieut, WiLFORD, however, has lately favoured ine 
with a Sanscrit work, procured by him at Benares f 
containing the names, figures, and positions of all 
the asterisms, known to ancient or modem Hindus^ 
not only in the Zodiac, but in both hemispheres, 
and almost from pole to pole .• that work I translated 
with attention, and immediately consigned it to Mr. 
Davis, who of all men living is the best qualified to 
exhibit a copious and accurate History of Indian 
Astronomy . 
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DISCOURSE THE ELEVENTH: 

On t h X 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE ASIATICS. 

DELIVERED aoth FEBRUARY, 1794. 
By TUX PRESIDENT. 



HAD it been of any importance, gentlemen, to 
arrange these anniversary dissertations according 
to the ordinary progress of the human mind, in the 
gradual expansion of its three most considerable 
powers, memory, imagination, and reason, I should cer- 
tainly have presented you with an essay on the liberal 
arts of the five Asiatic nations, before I produced my 
remarks on their abstract sciences ; because, from ray 
own observation at least^ it seems evident, that 
fancy^ or the faculty of combining our ideas agreea- 
bly by various modes of imitation and substitution, 
Jsin general earlier exercised, and sooner attfiins ma^ 
turity, than the power of separating and comparing 
those ideas by the laborious exertions of intellect; 
and hence, I believe, it has happened, that all nati- 
ons in the world had poets betore they had mere 
philosophers: but, as M. D'Alembert has delibe-* 
rStely placed science before art, as the question of 

precedence 
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precedence is, on tliis occasion, of no moment what- 
ever, and as many new facts on the subject of Viatic 
philosophy arc fresh in my remembrance, I propose 
to address you now on the s iences of -^w, reserving 
for our next annual meeting a disquisition concerning 
those fine arts, which have immemorially been culti- 
vated, with different success and in very different 
modes, within the circle of oar common inquiries. 

By science I mean an assemblage of transcendental 
propositions discoverable by human reason, and re- 
ducible to first principles, axioms, or maxims, firom 
wliich they may all be derived in regular succession; 
and there are consequently as many sciences as tliere 
arc general objects of our intellectual powers,: whea 
man. first exerts those powers, his objects are iimself 
and the rest of nature; himself he perceives to.be, 
composed of lody and nundj and in his hidiviJual ca- 
pacity, he reasons on the uses of his animal frame 
and of its parts both exterior and internal ; on the; 
disorders impeding the regular functions of those 
parts, and on the most probable methods of prevent- 
ing those disorders, or of removing tliem; he soon 
feels the close connexion between his corporeal andj 
mental faculties, and when his mind is reflected. oDi.. 
itself, he discourses on its essence and its operations; 
in his social character, he analyzes his various duties^ 
and rights both private and public ; and in the leistire^. 
which the fullest discharge of those duties aliyays^ 
admits, hi^ intellect is direqted to nature at l^rge, to 
the substance of natural bodies, to their several frpr 

fertifh 
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fftUs, and to their quantity both separate and 
.ftited, 'fiilite and infinite; from all which objects he 
deduces notions, either purely abstract and universal, 
r mixed with undoubted facts, he argues from phe- 
iditfena to theorems, from thtjse theorems 4o other 

# 

phenomena, from causes to" etft^cts, from effects to 
aiises, and thus arrives at the demonstration of a ^rir 
ntdligent cause ; whence his collected wisdom, being 
irranged in the form of science, chiefly consists of 
iihys'hlogy 2Xidi medicine^ metaphysics and' logic ^ ethics 
^t(d ^jurisprudence , natural philosophy and mathematics: 
i&otn which tlie religion of nature (since revealed reli-* 
gibn must be referred to history, as alone affording 
evidence of it) has in all ages and in all nations been 
the sublime and consoling riesult. Without professing 
to have given a logical definition of science, or to have 
skhibited a perfect enumeration' of its objecits, .1 shall 
if^Tifine myself to those jftve divisions of ^/Wi^philoso- 
[Jiiy; enlarging' for the most p^rt on the progress which 
^vle 'Hindus have made in fheiti, 'and oc^fcasionally ihtro- 
iucing the sciences of the Arabs and Persians^ the 
2*artars and the Chinese;' hut, how extensive soever 
rnay be the range which 1 have chosen, I shall be- 
^kte of exhausting your patience with tedious dis- 
bti&ipris, and of exceeding those limits, which the 
b<5caSlon of 6ur present meeting has riecessarily 
V^tscribed. 

I .1. The first article affords little scope ; since I 
yipfe no evidence, that, in any language 6i jisia^ 
'there exists one original treatise on medicine consid- 
ered 



m. §. 
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cred as science: physie, indeed, appears in these 
regions to have been from time immemorial, as we 
see it practiced at this day by Hindus and Muselmans^ 
a mere empirical history of diseases and remedies; 
useful, I admit, in a high degree, and worthy of at- 
tentive examination, but wholly foreign to the sub- 
ject before us: though the Arabs^ however, have 
chiefly followed the Greeks in this branch of know- 
ledge, and have themselves been implicitly followed 
by other Mohammedan writers, yet (not to mention 
the Chinese^ of whose medical works I can at present 
say nothing with confidence) we still have access to 
a number of Sanscrit books on the old Indian practice 
of physic, from which, if the Hindus had a theoije- 
tical system, we might easily collect it. The 
Ayurveda^ supposed to be the work of a celestial 
physician, is almost entirely lost, unfortunately per- 
haps for the curious European^ but happily for the 
patient Hindu; since a revealed science precludes im- 
provement from experience, to which that of medi- 
cine ought, above all others, to be left perpetually 
open ; but I have myself met with curious fragments 
of that primeval work, and, in the P^eda itself, I 
found with astonishment an entire Ufanishad on the 
internal parts of the human body ; wMth an enume- 
ration of nerves, veins, and arteries, a description 
of the licart, spleen, and liver, and various disquisi* ' 
tions on the formation and grow;th of the foetus: 
from the laws, indeed, of Menu, which have lately 
appeared in our own language, we may perceive, 
that the ancient Hindus were fond of reasoning in their 

way 
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way on the mysteries of anitnal generation, and on 
Ae comparative influence of the sexes in the pro- 
duction of perfect offspring; and we may collect from 
the authorities adduced in the learned Essay on 
Egypt and the Nile^ that their physit)logical disputes 
led to violent schisms in religion, and even to bloody 
wars. On the whole, we cannot expect to acquire 
inany valuable truths from an examination of eastern 
books on the sience of medicine ; but examine them 
we must, if we wish to complete the history of uni- 
versal philosophy, and to supply the scholars of 
Europe with authentic materials for an account of the 
opinions anciently formed on this head by the philo- 
sophers of Asia : to know, indeed, with, certainty, 
that so much and no more can be known on any 
liranch of science, would in itself be very important 
and useful knowledge if it had no othier effect than to 
check the boundless curiosity of mankind, and to fix 
them in the straight pkth of attainable science, espe- 
cially of such as relates to their duties and may con- 
duce to their happiness, 

II. We have an ample field in the next division, 
and a field almost new ; since the my ta physics and 
bgic of the Brahmens^ comprised in their six philoso- 
phical Sastrasj and explained by numerous glosses 
or comments, have never yet been accessible to 
Europeans ; and, by the help of the Sanscrit Ian* 
guage, we now may read the works of the Saugata^^ 
Bouddhas^ A^rhatas^ Jainas^ and other heterodox 
plulosophers, whence we may gather themetaphy- 
ttcal tenets prevalent in China and Japan^ in the 
Vol. IV, Z easttrn 
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Eastern peninsula of India^ and in many considerabte 

natiofis of Tartary : There are also some valuable 

tracts on these branches of science in Persian and 

Arabic^ partly copied from the Greeks^ and partly 

comprising the doftrines of the Suft^s which anciently 

prevailed, and still prevail in a great measure over 

this oriental world, and which the Greeks themselvat 

condescended to bori'ow from eastern sages. 

The little treatise in four chapters, ascribed to 

Vyasa^ is the only philosophical Sdstra^ the original 
text of which I have had leisure to peruse with a 
Brahmen of the F'eddnti school : it is extremely ob- 
scure, and, though composed in sentences eiegantlj 
modulated, has more resemblance to a table of con* 
tents^ or an accurate summary, than to a regular 
systematical tract ; but all its obscurity has been 
cleared by the labour of the very judicious and most 
learned Sancara, whose commentary on the Fe^ 
danta wliich I read also with great attention, not only 
elucidates every word of the text, but exhibits a 
perspicuous account of all other In^an schools, from 
that of Capila to those of the more modern here- 
tics. It is not possible, indeed, to speak with too 
much applause of so excellent a work ; and I am 
tonlident in asserting, that, until an accurate trans- 
lation of it shall appear in some European language^ 
the general history of philosophy must remain income 
plote; for I perfeaiy agree with those, who ate of 
^^inion, tliat one correft version of any celebrated 
fi^mU book Would be of grater value than all di6 
"•wtrntioM or cMbyB, that coidd be composed on 

the 
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1i» mmfi tfbbject ; ypu will fkot^ however, expect, 
that, in such a discourse as I am now delivering, I 
;|^ould ei^patiate on the diversity of Indian phjloSQ* 
phical schools, on the several founders p£ them, on 
the doctrines, which they rcspectiyely taught, or on 
jdieir many disciples, who. dissented from their in- 
itruGtbrs in some particular points. On the present 
4>ccasion, it wilt be sufficient to say, that the oldest 
head of a sect, whose entire work is preserved, wafi 
( according to some authors) Capjjla ; not the divine 
personage, areputed grandson of Brahma^ to whom 
Cri^s^na compsures himself in the GUd^ but a sage 
fi{ his name, who invented the Sdnc^hya^ or Numeral^ 
philosophy, which Cri^shna himself appears to imr 
pugn in his conversation with Arjuka, and which, 
as far as I can collect it from a few original texts, 
feaembled in part the metaphysics of Pythagoras, 
and in part the theology of Zeno; his doctrines 
msre. ienfi>rced and illustrated, with some additions, 
j»y the venerable Patanjali, who has also left us a 
^e conmient on the grammatical rules of Pa^nini, 
vUdi are mone obscimre, widiout a gloss, than the 
ifalkest orajcle ; and here by the way let me add, 
that I refer to metaplqrsics the curious and impor-> 
Uut acneace of umroersal grammar^ on which many 
nditil xtiaquifiitioiis a^y be found interspersed in the 
lartvsttlar gjrammars of the ancient Hindus^ and in 
tiurae 6f the more modem Jrahs^ The next founder, 
I farileve, o£ a philosoj^ca^ school was Go^tama, 
if, indeed, be was not the most ancient of all ; for 
lis Hifie Ah alva' was, according to Iiidian legends^ 

Z z restored 
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restored to a human shape by the great R/Jma ; and 
-a sage of his name, whom we have no reason to 
•suppose a different personage, is frequently men- 
tioned in the Feda itself; to his rational doctrines 
those of Cana'da were in general conformable ; and 
-the philosophy of them both is usually called Nyaya^ 
or logkal^ a title aptly bestowed ; for it seems to be 
-a system of metaphysics and logic better aecommor- 
dated than any other anciently known in India^ to 
the natural reason and common sense of mankind, 
admitting the actual existence of material substance in 
the popular acceptation of the word matter^ and 
<}ompri6ing= not only a body of sublime dialectic?, 
but an artificial method of reasoning, with distinct 
names for the three parts of a proposition, and even 
for those of a regular syllogism. Here I -cannot re- 
ffain from introducing a singular tradition, which 
prevailed, according to the well-informed author of 
the Dahistdn^ in the Punjab and in several Persian 
provinces, that, '' among other Indian curiosities, 
'' which Callisthenes transmitted to his uncle, 
*' was '^ technical system of logic ^ which the BrahmeHs 
-'> had communicated to the inquisitive ' Greek'- ^ and 
^hich the Mohammedan writer supposes to have been 
the ground work of the famous Aristotelean method : 
if this be true, it is one of the most interesting facts 
that I have met with in Asia; and if it be false, it is 
very extraordinary, that such a story should have 
been fabricated either by the candid Mohsani Farii\ 
or by the simple P arsis and Pandits^ with whom he 
had conversed ; but, not having had leisure to study 

the 
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the Nyaya Sastra^ I can only assure you, that I have* 
frequently seen perfect syllogisms in the philoso- 
phical writings of the Brahmens^ and have often 
heard them used in their verbal controversies. What- 
ever might have been the merit or age of Go'tama, 
yet tlie most celebrated Indian school is that, with 
which I began, founded by Vya'sa, and supported 
in most respeets by his pupil Jaimini, whose dissent 
on a few points is mentioned by his master with re- 
spectful moderation : their several systems are fre- 
quently distinguished by the names of the first, and 
second Mimansa, a word, which, like Nyaya denotes 
&e operations and conclusions of reason ; but the 
traft of Vya'sa has in general the appellation or /7- 
Janta^ or the scope and end of the J^eda, on the texts 
of which, as they were understood by the philosopher, 
who coUefted them, his doctrines are principally 
grounded. The fundamental tenet of the Fidanti 
ichool, to which in a more modem age the incom* 
parable Sancara was a firm and illustrious adherent, 
consisted,: not- in denying the existence of matter, 
that ii, .of solidity, . impenetrability, and extended 
figure ( to deny which would be lunacy ) but, in cor- 
recting the popular notion of it, and in contending 
that it has ik> essence independent of mental percep- 
tion,- that existence a'Ad perceptibility are conver- 
tible terms, that external appearances and sensations 
are illusory, and would vanish into nothing, if the 
ffivine energy, which alone sustains them, wer^ sus« 
pended but fot a moment ; an opinion, which Epi- 
CHA&MUS and Plato seem to hare adopted, and 

which 
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ivhich ba$ been maintaiaed in the present century 
with great ^iQgan^ee, but with little public applause^ 
partly becftu^e it has hf^en misunderstood, and pardy 
becavise it has been misapplied by the false reasonii^ 
of some tinpopular writer?, who are said to have 
fligbeli^vsd in the moiAl ftttributes of God, whose 
omnipresence, wisdom, artd goodnespi are the basis 
of the Indiau philosophy ; I have not su$cient evi« 
denqe on the subject to {»rofess a belief in the doc-^ 
trine of the Vedanta^ which human reason abne 
fsould, perhaps, neither fully demonstrate, nor fully 
disprove; but it is manifest, that nothing ean be 
£irtber removed from impiety than a sysftem wholly 
built on the purest devotion ; and the inexpresdble 
diflicujity, which any man, who shall make the at« 
tefopt, will assuredly find in giving a satisfactory 
4$|f)pit)QQ of materia substaucij mufsi induce us to de- 
Sberate with coolness, before we censure the learned 
and piipue restorer of the ancient f^Sda; though wt 
i^nnot but aximit, that, if the common opinions <tf 
mankind be the criterba of philoso][4iieal truth, we 
must adhere to the system of Go'taaca, which ika 
Brahmens of this province almost uqiversaUy lb|[« 
low. 

If the metaphysics ^ the Fi4^%f hfi wM foA 
erroneous, the pupils of 9up.9.HA feaviejrun, it i^ftft 
serted, into an error diafoetriealjy opfm^te; fyt 
they are charged with d^jying ih9 exisdenoe 4ff jpwf» 
spirit, wd wijth be^ving no^iffi^ ^bspMeljr md 
reglJy U>eidsthu)iwuitmal s^ksian^s • hwvy; ffccu? 
»»tion which ought pniy t& feav^i^fji fM^e <m pcBir 

tive 
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tire and iticontestible proof, especially by the or« 
thodbxBr^ntiHSj who, are Buddha dissented from 
their ancestors in regard to bloody sacrifices^ which th^ 
f^Wa certainly prescribes, may not unjustly be suspect* 
€d of low atid ihtefested malignity. Though I oannot 
credit the charge, yet I am unable to prove it en* 
tirely false, having only read a few pages of a Sau* 
fita book, which Captain Kirkpatrick had lately: 
flie fclfidness to give itie ; but it begins like othef 
Hindu books, with the word (Xm, which we know td 
be a symbol of the divine attributes ; then follow^ 
indeed, a mysterious hymtl to the Goddess of nature 
by the name of Jtiyd^ but with several other titles^ 
Which the Brihinens themselves continually b&stoW 
oil theit DNi\ now the Brakmens^ l^ho have n6 
idea, that any s\ic*h personage exists as DE^vi'5 dr 
the Ghddessi iahd only mean to express allegoficall/. 
iht f&tver of Goi}^ exferted in creating, preserving 
ind renovating this universe, We cannot with justice 
infer, that the dissfenters admit no deity but visible 
nnhtre: the Pandit ^ who now attends me, and who 
told Mir* WiLKlNS, that the Saugata were atheists^ 
woiild not have attempted to resist the decisive evi- 
deilce of the contrary, which appears in th6 vety 
lAstlrUthent, on Which he was consulted, if his linder- 
stittidihg had nbt been blinded by the intolerant zeal 
if A ifccrceh&iry priesthood. A literal version of the 
book just mentiohed ( if any studious man had lieftni'- 
it^ atkl industry equal to the task ) would be an in- 
estimable treasure to the compiler of such a history 
A that of the laborious BruCicer ; but letustproeeed 

to 
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to the morals and jurU^ttdence of the /isiatics^ on 
which I could expatiate, if the occasion admitted a 
full discussion of the subject^ with correctness and 
confidence. 

Ill, That both ethics and abstract law might 
be reduced to the method of science^ cannot surely be 
doubted ; but, although such a method would be of 
infinite use in a system of universal, or even of na- 
tional, jurisprudence, yet the principles of morality 
are so few, so luminous, and so ready to present 
themselves on every occasion, that the practical 
utility of a scientifical arrangement, in a treatise on 
ethics, may very justly be questioned. The mora- 
lists of the east have in general chosen to deliver 
tlieir precepts in short sententious maxims, to illus- 
trate them by sprightly comparisons, or to inculcate 
them in the very ancient form of agreeable apoloques: 
There are, indeed, both in Arabic and Persian^ 
philosophical tracts on ethics, written with sound 
ratiocination and elegant perspicuity : but in every 
part of this eastern world, from Pekin to Damascus^ 
the popular teachers of moral wisdom have immemo- 
rially been poets, and there would be no end of enu- 
merating their works, which are still extant in the 
five principal languges of Asia. Our divine religioHi 
the truth of which ( if any liistory be true) is abun- 
dantly proved by historical evidence, has no need of 
s\\v\\ aids, as many are willing to give it, by asser- 
ting, that the wisest men of this world were ignorant 
of the two great maxims, that v)e must act in respect 
of others^ as t»e should wish them to act in respect of our* 

selves^ 
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Selves ^ and that, instead oi returning evil for evil, ive 
should confer benefits even on those ijoho injure us ; but 
the first rule is implied in a speech of Lysias, and 
expressed in distinct phrases by Thales and Pitta- 
cus ; and I have even seen it word for virord in the 
original of Confucius, which I carefully compared 
with the Latin translation. It has been usual with 
zealous men, to ridicule and abuse all those, who 
dare on this point to quote the Chinese philosopher ; 
but, instead of supporting their cause, they would 
shake it, if it could be shaken, by their uncandid as- 
perity ; for they ought to remember, that one great 
end of revelalioti, as it is most expressly declared, 
was not to instruct the wise and few, but the many 
and unenlightened. If the conversion, therefore, of 
the Pandits and Maulavis in this country shall ever be 
attempted by protestant missionaries, they must be- 
ware of asserting, while they teach the gospel of 
truth, what those Pandits and Maulavis would know 
to be false: the former would cite the beautiful 
^rya couplet, which was written at least three cen- 
turies before our ccra, and w hicli pronounces the duty 
of a good man, even in the moment of his distraction, 
to consist not only in forgiving^ hut even in a desire of 
henejiting, his destroyer, as the Sandal-/r^^, in the 
instant of its overthrow^ sheds ferfume on the axe ivhich 
fells it; and the latter would triumph in repeating the 
verse of Sadi^ who represents a return of good for 
gobi as a slight reciprocity^ but says the virtuous man, 
** Confer benefits on him, ivho has injured thee,'' using 
2^ Arabic sentence, and a maxim apparently of the 
"Vol. IV. A a ancient 
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ancient j4rah. Nor would the Muselmans fail to 
recite four distichs of Ha''fiz,s wlio has illustrated 
that maxim with fanciful but elegant allusions ; 

"Lcarii from yon orient shell to love thy foe, 
And store with pearls the hand, that brin^^s thee woe: 
Free, like yon rock, from base vindictive pride, 
Imblaze with gems the wrist, that rends thy side : 
Mark, where yon tree rewards the stony show'r. 
With fruit nectareoiis, or the balmy flowV: 
All nature calls aloud; ** shall man do less^ 
^hau heal the sm'iicr^ and tie railer Alesst** 

Now there is not a shadow of reason for believing, 
that the \)oet of Shiraz had borrowed this doctrine 
from the Christians ; but, as the cause of Christianity 
could never be promoted by falsehood or error, so 
it will never be obstructed by candour and veracity; 
for the lessons of Confucius and Chanacya of 
Sadi and Ha'^fiz, are unknown even at this day to 
millions of Chinese and Hindus, Persiatis and other 
Mehommedans, who toil for their daily support; nor, 
were they known ever so perfectly, ^\T)uld they 
have a divine sanction with the multitude ; so tliat, 
in order to enlighten tlie minds of the ignorant, and 
to inforce the obedience of the perverse, it is evi- 
dently a friori, that a revealed religion was necessary 
in the great system of providence ; but my principle 
motive for introducing this topic, was to give you 
a specimen of that antient oriental morality, which 
is comprised in an infinite number oi Persian^ Arabic^ 
and Sanscrit compositions. 

Nearly one h^U of jurisprudence is closely con- 

nee ted 
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nected wifh ethics ; but, since the learned of j^sia 
consider most of their laws as positive and divine in- 
stitutions, . and not as the mere conclusions of human 
reason, and since I have prepared a mass of extremely 
curious materials, which I reserve for an introduction 
to the digest of Indian laws, I proceed to the fourth 
division, which consists principally of science trans- 
cendently so named, or the knowledge of abstract quari- 
titles^ of their limits^ properties, and relations , impres- 
sed on the understanding with the force of irresistible 
.demonstration, which, as all other knowledge depends 
at best on our fallible senses, and in great measure 
on still more fallible testimony, can only be found 
in pure mental abstractions ; though for all the pur- 
poses of life, our own senses, and even the credible 
testimony of others, give us in most cases the high- 
est degree of certainty, physical and moral. 

IV. I HAVE already had occasion to touch on 
the Indian metaphysics of natural bodies according 
to the most celebrated of the Asiatic schools, from 
"which the Pythagoreans are supposed. to have bor- 
rowed many of their opinions; and, as we learn 
from Cicero, that the old sages of Europe had an idea 
oi centripetal force and a principle of universal gravita- 
tion^ (which they never indeed attempted to demon- 
strate) so I can venture to affirm, without meaning 
to pluck a leaf from the never-fading laurels of our 
imfnortal Newton, that the whole of his theology 
and part of his philosophy may be found in the 
Vidas and even in the works of the Sufs : that most 
subtil spirit^ which he suspected to pervade natural 

A a 2 . bodies, 
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bodies, and, lying concealed in them, to cause at- 
traction and repulsion, the emission, reflection, and 
refraction of light, electricity, calefaction, sensation, 
and muscular motion, is described by the Hindus as 
:i fifth element endued with those very powers; and 
the Fredas abound with allusions to a force univer- 
sally attractive, w^hicli they chiefly ascribe to the 
Sun, thence called Aditya^ or the yl/ tractor; a name 
designed by the mythologists to mean the child of 
the Goddess Aditi ; but the most w^onderful passage 
on the theory of attraction occurs in the charming 
allegorical poem of Shi^ri'n and Ferha'd, or the 
Divine Spirit and a human Soul disinterestedly fious; 
a work which from the first verse to the last, is a 
blaze of religious and poetical lire. The whole 
passage appears to me so curious, that I make no 
apology for giving you a faithful translation of it: 
*' There is a strong propensity, which dances through 
*' every atom, and attracts the minutest particle to 
''some peculiar object; search this universe from 
*' its base to its summit, from fire to air, from water' 
" to earth, from all below the Moon to all above 
''the celestial spheres; and thou wilt not find a 
''corpuscle destitute of that natural attractibility ; 
" the very point of the first thread, in this appa- 
" rently tangled skein, is no other than such a prin- 
" ciple of attraction, and all principles beside are 
'' void of a real basis; from such a propensity arises 
" every motion perceived in heavenly or in terrestrial 
" bodies; it is a disposition to be attracted, which 
" taught hard steel to rush from its place and rivet 

itself 
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" itself on the magnet ; it is the same disposition, 
^' which impels the light straw to attach itself firmly 
"on amber; it is this quality, which gives every 
"substance in nature a tendency toward another, 
" and an inclination forcibly directed to a determi- 
^'nate point/' ^ These notion^ are vague, indeed, 
and unsatisfactory ; but permit me to ask, whether the 
last paragraph of Newton's incomparable work goes 
much farther, and whether any subsequent experi- 
ments have thrown light on a subject so abstruse and 
obscure : that the sublime astronomy and exquisitely 
beautiful geometry, with which that work is illu- 
mmed, should in any degree be approached by the 
Mathematicians of Asia^ while of all Europeans^ 
ivho ever lived, Archimedes alone was capable of 
emulating them, would be a vain expectation; but 
Ve must suspend our opinion of Indian astronomical 
;:nowledge, till the Surya Stddhdnta shall appear in 
►ur own language, and even then (to adopt a phrase 
if Cicero) our greedy and capacious ears will by no 
(leans be satisfied ; for in order to complete an his- 
orical account of genuine Hindu astronomy, we 
equire verbal translations of at least three other 
\anscrit books; of the treatise by Parasara, for 
he first age of Indian science, of that by Vara^'ha, 
vith the copious comment of his very learned son, 
ibr the middle age, and of those written, by Bha- 
SCARA for times comparatively modern. The va- 
luable and now accessible works of the last-menti- 
oned philosopher, contain also an universal^ or sped- 
m^ arithmetic, with one chapter at least on geo- 
metry ; 
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metry; nor would it, surely, be difficult to pro- 
cure, through our several residents with the Pishwa 
and with Scindhya, the older books on algebra, 
which Bhascara mentions, and on which Mr, 
Davis would justly set a very high value ; but the 
Sanscrit work, from which we might expect the 
most ample and important information, is entitled 
Csheirddersa^ or a F'iew of Geomclrlcal Knowledge, 
and was compiled in a very large volume by order 
of the illustrious Jayasinha, comprising all that 
remains on that science in the sacred language of 
India : it was inspected in the west by a Pandit 
now in the service of Lieutenant Wilford, and 
might, I am persuaded, at Jayanagar, where 
Colonel PoLiER had permission from the Raja to 
buy the four Vedas themselves. Thus have I an» 
swered, to the best of my power, the three first 
questions obligingly transmitted to us by professor 
Plavfair; whether the Hindus have books in 5^' 
scrit expressly on geometry, whether they have any 
such on arithmetic, and whether a translation of 
the Siirya SidJ/uinta be not the great desideratum on 
(he subject of Indian astronomy: to his three last 
questions, whether an acctirate summary account of 
all the Sa7iscit works on that stibject, a delineation 
of tlie Indian celestial sphere, with correct remarks 
on it, and a description of the astronomical instru- 
ments used by the ancient IlindiiSy would not seve- 
rally be of groat utility, we cannot but answer ir^ 
the affirmative, provided that the utmost critical 
sagacity were applied in distinguishing such works, 

constellations 9 
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constellations, and instruments, as are clearly of 
Indian origin, from such as were introduced into this 
country by Muselman astronomers from Tartary and 
Persia, or in later days by Mathematicians from 

Europe. 

V. From all the properties ot man and of na- 
ture, from all the various branches ot* science, from 
all the deductions of human reason, the general co- 
rollary, admitted by Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars, by i 
Persians, and by Chinese, is the supremacy of an all- ( 
creating and all -preserving spirit, infinitely wise, 
good, and powerful, but infinitely removed from the / 
comprehension of his most exalted creatures; nor' 
are there in any language (the ancient Hebrew al- 
ways excepted) more pious and sublime addresses to 
the being of beings, more splendid enumerations of 
his attributes, or more beautiful descriptions of his 
visible works, than in Arabic, Persian and Sanscrit^ 
especially in the Koran, the introductions of the 
poems of Sadi^, Niza^m/, and Firdaus^i, the four 
Vedas and many parts of the numerous Purdnas : but 
supplication and praise would not satisfy the bound- 
less imagination of the Veddnft and Sufi tlieologists, 
who blending uncertain metaphysics with un- 
doubted principles of religion, have presumed to 
reason confidently on the very nature and essence 
of the divine spirit, and asserted in a very remote 
age, what multitudes of Hindus and Musselmans 
assert at this hour, that, all spirit is homogeneous, 
that the spirit of God is in Vtnd the same with that 
of man^ though differing from it infinitely in degree, 

and 
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and that, as material substance is mere illusion, 
tliere exists in tliis universe only one generic spiri- 
tual substance, the sole primary cause, efficient, 
substantial and formal of all secondary causes and 
of all iappearances whatever, but endued in its high- 
est degree, with a sublime providential wisdom 
and proceeding by ways incomprehensible to the 
spirits which emane from it ; an opinion, which 
Go^TAMA never taught, and which we have no au- 
thority to believe, but which, as it is grounded on 
the doctrine of an immaterial creator supremely 
wise, and a constant preserver supremely benevo- 
lent, differs as widely from the pantheism of Spin- 
oza and ToLAND, as the affirmation of a proposi- 
tion diffisrs from the negation of it ; though tlie last- 
named professor of that iftsa^ie fhilosophy had the 
baseness to conceal his meaning under the very 
words of Saint Paul, which are cited by New- 
ton for a purpose totally different, and has even 
used a phrase, which occurs, indeed, in the Feda^ 
but in a sense diametrically opposite to that which 
he would have given it. The passage to which I 
allude is in a speech of Var UNA to his son, where 
he says : '' That spirit, from which these created 
'' beings proceed ; through which, having proceeded 
'* from it, they live ; toward which they tend and 
*^in which they are ultimately absorbed, 'that spirit 
" study to know ; that spirit is the Great One.^^ 

The subject of this discourse, Gentlemen, is in- 
exhaustible: it has been my endeavour to say as 
much on it as possible in the fewest words ; and, at 
the beginning of next year, I hope to close these 

general 
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general disquisitions with topics measureless in ex- 
tent, but less abstruse than that, which has this day- 
been discussed, and better adapted to the gaiety, 
which seems to have prevailed in the learned ban- 
quets of the Greeks, and which ought; surely, to 
prevail in every symposiac assembly. 
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IF I had consulted my competency only, for the 
station which your choice has conferred upon me, 
I must without hesitation, have declined the honour 
of being President of this Society; and although I 
most cheerfully accept your invitation, with every 
incUnation to assist, as far as my abilities extend, in 
promoting the laudable views' of our association, I 
must still retain the consciousness of those disquali- 
fications, which you have been pleased to overlook. 

It was lately our boast to possess a President, 
Vol.. IV, ^ Bb \vhos« 
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whose name, talents, and character would have bees 
honorable to any Institution ; it is now our misfor* 
tune to lament, that Sir William Jones existf 
but in the affections of his friends, and in the esteem, 
veneration, and regret of all. 

I CANNOT, I flatter myself, offer a more gratefal 
tribute to the Society, than by making his character 
the subject of my first address to you ; and if .in the 
delineation of it, fondness or affection for the maxii 
should appear blended with my reverence for his 
genius and abilities, in the sympatliy of your feelings 
I shall find my apology. 

To define with accuracy the variety, value, and 
extent of his literary attainments, requires mor^. 
learning than I pretend to possess, and I am there- 
fore to solicit your indulgence for an imperfect 
sketch, rather, than expect your approbation for 
a compleat description, of the talents, and know- 
ledge, of your late, and lamented President. 

I SHALL begin with mentioning his wonderfill 
capacity for tlie acquisition of languages, which ha^ 
never been excelled. In Greek and Roman fitera- 
ture, his early proficiency was the subject of adnu- 
ration and applause, and knowledge of whatever 
nature, once obtained by him, was ever afterwanls 
progressive. The more elegant dialects of modem 
Eurofe^ the French^ the Spanish and the Italian^ 
he spoke and wrote with the greatest fluency and pre- 
cision, and the German and Portuguese were familat 
to him. At an early period of life his application to 
Oriental literature commenced ; he studied the jH!?- 
hrev) with ease and success and many of the most 

learned 
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I learned j4statics have the candpuf to avow, that his 
knowledge of Arallc and Persian^ was as accurate 
and extensive as their own ; he was also conversant 
in the Turkish idiom, and the Chinese had even attrac- 
ted'his notice, so far as to induce him to learn the ra- 
.dical characters of that language, with a view per- 
iiaps to farther improvements. It wag to be expec- 
ted, after his arrival in India ^ that he would eagerly 
embrace the opportunity of making himself master of 
the Shanscritj and the most enlightened professors of 
thedoctrines of Brahma, confess with pride, delight 
tod surprize, that his knowledge of their sacred dia- 
lect was most critically correct, and profound. The 
Pandits^ who were in the habit of attending him, when 
I saw them after his death, at a public Durbar, could 
ieither suppress their tears for his loss, nor find terms 
X> express their admiration, at the wonderful progress 
le had made in their sciences. 

Before the expiration of his twenty-second year, 
le had compleated his Commentaries on the Poetry 
>f the Asiatics, although a considerable time after- 
wards elapsed, before their publication ; and this 
Vork, if no other monument of his labours existed, 
WovXA at once furnish proofs, of his consummate skill 
in the oriental dialects, of his proficiency in those of 
Row and Greece, of taste and erudition far beyond 
his years, and of talents and application without 
example. 

But the judgement of Sir william Jones was too 
^seeming to consider language in any other light 
than as the key of science, and he would have des- 
pised the reputation of a mete Unguistt Knowledge 

B b 2 9ivd 
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and truth, were the objects of all his studies, and his 

ambition was to be useful to mankind ; with these 

views, he extended his researches to all languages, 
nations, and times. 

Such were the motives, that induced him, to pro- 
pose to the Government of this country, what he 
justly denominated a work of national utility and im- 
portance, the compilation of a copious digest of iC«- 
Ju and Mahommcdan Law, from Shanscrit and Arahic 
originals, with an offer of his services to superintend 
the compilation, and with a promise .to translate it. 
He had foreseen previous to his departure from Eu' 
rope^ that without the aid of such a work, the wise 
and benevolent intentions of the legislature of Great 
Britain^ in leaving, to a certain extent, the natives 
of these provinces, in possession of their own laws, 
could not be compleately fulfilled ; and his experi- ' 
once, after a short residence in India, confirmed 
wliat his sagacity had anticipated, that without prin- 
ciples to refer to, in a language famihar to the 
Judges of the Courts, adjudications amongst the na- 
tives, must too often be subject, to an uncertain 
and erroneous exposition, or wilful misinterpretation, 
of tlieir laws. 

To the superintendence of this work, which was 
immediately undertaken at his suggestion, he assi- 
duously devoted those hours, which he could spare 
from his professional duties, After tracing the plan 
of the digest, he prescribed its arrangement and mode 
of execution, and selected from the most learned 
Hindus and Mahoinmcdans fit persons for the task of 
compiling it ; flattered by his attention, and eRCOU- 

• raged 
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raged by his applause, the Pandits prosecuted their 
labours with chearful zeal, to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. The Moluvees^ have also nearly finished their 
portion of the work, but we must ever regret, that 
the promised translation, as well as the meditated 
preliminary dissertation, have been frustrated by that 
decree, which so often intercepts the performance of 
human purposes. 

During the course of this compilation, and as 
auxiliary to it, he was led to study the works of. 
Menu, reputed by the Hindus to be the oldest, and 
holiest of legislators ; and finding them, to comprize 
a system, of religious and civil duties, and of law ia 
all its branches, so comprehensive and minutely 
exact, that it might be considered as the institutes of 
Hindu law, he presented a translation of them to the 
Government of Bengal. During the same period, 
deeming no labour excessive or superfluous that ten- 
ded in any respect, to promote the welfare or happi- 
ness of mankind, he gave the public an English ver- 
sion of the Arabic text of the Sirajiyyah, or Ma-- 
hommedan law of Inheritance, with a Commentary. 
He. had already published in England^ a translation 
of a Tract on the same subject, by another Mahom^ 
medan Lawyer, containing, as is own words express, 
a lively and elegant epitome of the law of Inheritance 
according to Zaid. 

To these learned and important works, so far out 
of the road of amusement, nothing could have en- 
gaged his application, but that desire which he ever 
professed, of rendering his knowledge useful to his 
own nation, and beneficial to the inhabitants of 
these provinces, Without 



Without attending to the Chronological Order 
of their publication, I shall briefly recapitulate hift 
other performances in Asiatic Literature, as far as 
my knowledge and recollection of them extend. 

The vanity and petulance, of Anquetil du 
Perkon, with his illiberal reflections on some of the 
learned Members of the University of Oxford^ ex- 
torted from him a letter in the French language, 
which has been admired for accurate criticism, just 
satire, and elegant composition. A regard for the 
literary reputation of his country, induced him to 
translate from a 'Persian original into French^ the life 
of Nadir Shah, that it might not be carried out 
of England^ with a reflection, that no person has 
been found in the British dominions capable of trans- 
lating it. The students in Persian literature must 
ever be grateful to him, for a grammar of that lan- 
guage, in which he has shewn the possibility of 
combining taste, and elegance, with the percision 
of a grammarian, and every admirer of Arabic poe- 
try, must aknow ledge his obligations to him, for an 
English version of the seven celebrated poems, so 
well known by the name of Moallakat, from the dis- 
tinction to which their excellence had entitled them, 
of being suspended in the temple of Mecca, I should 
scarcly think it of importance to mention, that he 
did not disdain the office of Editor of a Shanscrit and 
Persian work, if it did not afford me an opportunity 
of adding, that the latter was published at his own 
ox pence, and was sold for the benefit of insol- 
v<>nt debtors. A similar application was made, of 
the produce of the Sirajiyyah. 

Of 
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Of his lighter productioni^i the elegant amuse- 
ments of his leisure hours, comprehending hymns 
on the Hindu mythology, poems consisting chiefly 
of translations from the Asiatic languages, and the 
version of Sacontala, an ancient^ Indian drama, 

* 

it would be unbecoming to speak in a style of 
importance which he did not himself annex to them. 
They shew the activity of a vigorous mind, its 
fertility, its genius, and its taste. . Nor shall I 
particularly dwell on the discourses addressed to 
tills society i'A<which we have ^11 perused or heard, 
or on the other learned and interesting dissertations, 
which from so large, and valuable a portion of 
Ae records af our researches; let us lament that 
the spirit which dictated them is to lis extinct, and 
that the voice to which we listened with improve- 
Dtient, and rapture, will be heard by us, no more. 
But I cannot pass over a paper, which has fallen 
into my possession since his demise, in the hand wri- 
ting of Sir William Jones himself, entitled D^side- 
it ATA, as more explanatory then any thing I can say 
of the comprehensive views of his enlightened mind. 
It contains, as a perusal of it will shew, whatever is 
most curious, important and attainable in the 
sciences and histories of India^ Arabia^ Chinas and 
Tartary; subjects, which he had already most x 
; «ibply discussed in the disquisitions which he laid be- 

Sm the society. 
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DESIDERATA 

INDIA. 

I. 

The Ancient Geography of Iin>iA &c. from the 

Purdnas. ■ 

II. 

A Botanical D escription of Indian Plants, from the 

Coshasy &c. ■ 

III. 

A Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, from 

Paniniy &c. 

IV. 

A Dictionary of the Sanscrit Language, from 
thirty -two original Vocabularies and NiRUCir. 

V 

On the Ancient Music of the Indians • 

VI 

On the Medical Substances of Indian and the Indian 

Art of Medicine. 

VII 

On the Philosophy of the Ancient Indians. 

VIII. 

A Translation of the Feda. 

IX. 

On Ancient Indian Geometry, Astronomy, and 
Algebra. 

X. 

A Translation of the Purdnas* 

XII - 
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XI. 

Tratnslations of the Mahabharat Ramayan. 

XII. 

On the Indian Theatre, &c. &c. &c. 

XIII. 

On the Indian Cwstellationst with their Mythology, 

from the Pur anas. 

XIV. 

The History of India before the Mahommedan con- 
quest, from the Sanscrit-Cashnnr-iix&tones, 

ARABIA. 

XV. 

" The History oijiralia before Muhammed. 

XVI. 

A Translation of the Hamasa. 

. XVII. 
A Translation of Har i'ri' 

XVIII. 

A Translation of the Facahatul Khtdafi 

Of the CMah. 

PERSIA. 

XIX, 

r 

The History of Persia from authorities in Sanscrit^ 
Arabic, Greek, Turkish, Persian ancient and nao- 
dern. 

fiKDAVSl^ S'Khosrau ndma. 
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XX. 

The five Poems of Niza^mi, translated in prose, 
A Dictionary of pure Persian. Jehangire. 

CHINA. 

XXI. 

A Translation of the Shi-cing. 

XXII. 
The Text of Can-fu-tsIj verbally translated, 

TARTARY. 

XXIII. 

A History of the Tartar . Nations, chiefly of the 
Moguls and Othmans^ frpm the Turkish^ and Persian. 

We are" not authorized to conclude, that he had 
himself formed a detpripination to compleat the , 
works which his geniuc^ and knowledge, had thtf? 
sketched ; the task seems to require a period, be- 
yond the probable duration of any human life, but we 
who had the happiness to know Sir William Jones 
who were witnesses of his indefatigable perseverance 
in the pi>rsuit of knowledge, and of his ardour to ac- 
complish whatever he deemed important, who saw 
the extent of his intellectual powers, his wonderful 
attainments in literature, and science, and the faci- 
lity with which all his compositions were niade, can.-^ 
not doubt, if it had pleased providence to protract 
the date of his existence, that he would have ably 
executed much, of what^ he had so extensively 
planned. 

.VI .1»A« 
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I HAVE hitherto, principariy confined my discourse 
to the pursuits of our late President, in Oriental lite- 
rature, which from their extent, might appear to 
have occupied all his time; but they neither preclu- 
ded his attention to professional studies, nor to sci- 
ence in general ; amongst his publications in Europe 
in polite literature, exclusive of various compositions 
in prose and verse, I find a translation of the speeches 
of IscEUS, with a learned comment ; and in law, an 
^ssay on the law of Bailments r Upon the subject of 
this last work, I cannot deny myself the gratification 
of quoting the sentiments of a celebrated historian, 
** Sir William Jones has given an ingenious and 
^'rational essay on the law pf Bailments. He is per- 
^*haps the only lawyer equally conversant with the 
•* year-books of W^fstminster, the commentaries of 
•'Ulpian, the attic pleadings of Isceus, and the 
^* sentences of AraUan- snA Persian CadhisJ^^ 

His professional studies did not commence before his 
twehty second year, and I have his own authority for 
asserting, that the first book of English jurispru- 
dence which he ever studied, was Fortescue's es- 
say, in praise of the laws oi England. 
^ Of the ability and conscientious integrity, w^ith 
which he discharged the functions of a Magistrate, 
and the duties of a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Judicatili^, in this settlement, the public voice, and 
pubHc regret, bear ample and merited testimony 
The same perpetration which marked his scientific re- 
searches, distinguisl>ed his legal investigations, and 
decisions, and he deemed no enquiries burtliensome, 
which' h^d for their object substantial justfce unJer 
dM Fides of law. 
UU^OJ C c 2 His 
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His addressed to the jurors are no jess distinguished 
for philanthropy, and liberality of sentiment, than 
for just expositions of the law, perspicuity and ele- 
gance of diction ; and his oratory was as captivating, 
as his arguments were convincing. 

In an epilogue to his commentaries on jisiatic poe- 
try, he bids farewcl to polite literature, without re- 
linquishing his affeftion for it ; and concludes with 
an intimation of his intention to study law, expressed 
in a wish, which we now know to have been prophetic. 

Mihi sit oro^ non inutilis toga^ 
Nee in diserta lingua^ nee turf is manus! 

I HAVE already enumerated attainments and. works, 
which from their diversity and extent, seem far beyond 
the capacity of the most enlarged minds ; but the cata- 
logue may yet be augmented. To a proficiency in 
the languages of Greeee^ Rome^ and Asia^ he added 
the knowledge, of the philosophy of those countries, 
and of every thing curious, and valuable that had 
been taught in them. The doctrines of the Academy^ 
the Ly cecum or the Portico^ were not more familiar to 
him than the tenets of the Fedas^ the mysticism of the 
Sufis ^ or the religion of the ancient Persians \ and 
whilst with a kindred genius he perused with rapture 
the heroic, lyric, or moral compositions, of the most 
renowned poets of Greece^ Ronie^ and Asia ; he could 
turn with equal delight and knowledge, to the sublime 
speculations, or mathematical calculations, of Bar- 
Kow and Newton. With them alsoj^^ he professed 
his conviftion of the truth of the Christian religion, 
and he justly deemed it no inconsiderable advantage, 
that his researches had corroborated the multiplied 
evidence of revelation by confirming the Mosaie ac- 
count 
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count of the primitive world. We all recoUeft, and 
can refer to, the following sentiments in his eighth 
Anniversary Discourse, 

'' Theological inquiries are no part of my pre- 
" sent subject ; but I cannot refrain from adding, 
" that the collection of tracts, which we call from 
*' their excellence the Scriptures, contain indepen- 
" dently of a divine origin, more true sublimity, 
" more exquisite beauty, purer moralily, more im- 
" portant history, and finer strains both of poetry and 
" eloquence, than could be collected within the same 
* * compass from all other books, that were ever com- 
" posed in any age, or in any idiom . The two 
** parts, of which the scriptures consist, are con- 
" nee ted by A chain of compositions, which bear no 
•' resemblance in form or style to any that can be 
*' produced from the stores of Grecian^ Indian^ Persian 
«' or even Arabian learning; the antiquity of those 
**^ compositioBis no man doubts, and the unstrained 
''application of them to events long subsequent to 
'* their publication, is a solid ground of belief, that 
♦' they were genuine predictions, and consequently 
" inspired/^ 

There were in truth few sciences, in which he 

had not acquired considerable proficiency, in most, 

his knowledge was profound. The theory of music 

was familiar to him, nor had he neglected to make 

himself acquainted with the interesting discoveries 

lately made in Chymistry, and I have heard him 

assert, that his admiration of the structure of the 

human frame, had induced him to attend for a season 

to a course of anatomical lectures, delivered by his 

friend the celebrated Hunter, 

His 
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His last and favourite pursuit, was the study of 
Botany, which he originally. began under the confine- 
ment of a severe and lingering disorder, which with 
most minds, would have proved a disqualification' 
from any application. It constituted the principal 
amusement of his leisure hours. In the arrange- 
ments of LiNN^us he discovered system, truth, and 
science, which never failed to captivate and en* 
gage his attention; and from the proofs which he 
has exhibited of his progress in Botany, we may con- 
clude that he would have eiftended the discoveries in 
that science. The last composition which he read in 
this society, was a description of select Indian plants 
and 1 hope his Executors will allow us to fulfil his in* 
tention of pubHshing it, in a number of our Researches^ 

It cannot be deemed useless or superfluous to en- 
quire, by what arts or method he was enabled to at* 
tain to a degree of knowledge, almost universal, 
and apparently beyond the powers of man, during a 
life little exceeding forty-seven years. 

The faculties of his mind by nature vigorous, 
wore improved by constant exercise, and his me-' 
niory by habitual practice, had acquired a capacity 
of rc^taining, \vhatever had once been impressed upon 
it. To an unextinguished ardour for universal know- 
ledge, he joined a perseverance in the pursuit of it, 
which subdued all obstacles ; his studies began with 
the dawn, and during the intermissions of professi- 
onal duties were continued throughout the day ; 
reflection and meditation strengthened and confirm- 
ed, what industry and investigation had accumulat- 
o !. It was a lixed principle with him, from which 
he never voluntarily deViatedi- not ^ to bfe deterred bjf 

any 
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I difEcu]ties» that were surmountable, from pro- 
utmg to a success&ii termination, what lie had 
2e* deliberately undertaken. 

But what appears to me more particularly to have 
ibled him, to employ his talents so much to his 
Ti and the public advantage, was the regular al- 
ment of his time to particular occupations, and a 
'upulous adherence to the distribution which he 
d fixed; hence, all his studies were pursued with- 
it interruption or confusion: nor can I here omit 
marking, what may probably have attracted your 
servation, as well as mine, the candour and compla- 
ncy, with which he gave his attention to all persons, 
whatever quality, talents, or education ; he justly 
included that curious or important information,, 
ightbe gained, even from the illiterate, and wherever 
was to be obtained, he sought and seized it. 
Of the private and social virtues of our lamented 

r 

resident, our hearts are the best records ; to you who 
new him, it cannot be necessary for me, to expatiate 
a the independence of his integrity, his humanity, 
robity, or benevolence, which eveiy living creature 
articipated ; on the affability of his conversation and 
lanners, or his modest unassuming deportment ; nor 
eed I remark, that he was totally free from pc- 
lantry, as well as from arrogance and self sufficiency 
vhich sometimes accompany, and disgrace the great- 
»t abilities, his presence was the delight of eveiy so- 
Mety, which his conversation exhilirated and improved, 
uri the public have not only to lament the loss of 
1>» talents and abilities, but that of 4iis example. 
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To him, as tlie founder of our Institution, and 
whilst he lived its firmest support, our reverence is' 
more particularly due : instructed, animated and en- 
couraged by him, genius was called forth into exer- 
tion, and modest merit was excited to distinguish 
itself. Anxious for the reputation of the society, 
he was indefatigable in his own endeavours to pro- 
mote it, whilst he chearfully assisted those of others. 
In losing him, we have not only been deprived of 
our brightest ornament, but of a guide and patron, 
on whose instructions, judgement, and candour, we 
could implicitly rely. 

But it will I trust be long, very long, before the 
remembrance of his virtues, his genius, and abilities 
lose that influence over the Members of this Society, 
which his living example had maintained, and if pre- 
vious to his demise he had been asked, by what 
posthumous honors, or attentions we could best shew 
our respect for his memory, I maty venture to asserthe 
would have replied, by exerting yourselves to sap- 
port the credit of the society, applying to it, periiapt 
the dying wish of Father Paul, *« Esto perpetua/^ 
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TREATISE ON the BAROMETER. 



1 T 



FRANCIS BALFOUR, £•«• 



I 

[N a Treatise published at this place a few weeks ago 
on Sol-lunar influence in Fevers, I have endeavor jd 
:o shew ^^That all fevers are liable to certain diurnal and 
septenary [a J revolutions^ and that these revolutions are uni'- 
formly and constantly connected with fixed feriods of time. 

I . I ■ ■ 

II. 

Having established this proposition (i) it was na - 
tural to suppose that the power or influence which 
is capable of producing these very remarkable and 
interesting revolutions on the human constitution, 
at certain intervals, did not exert itself without ef- 
fefting, at the same time, some corresponding pe- 
riodical chang^e in the state of that element in which 
we constantly exi^; and in which all the operations 
of life and nature arfe carried on. 

Other necessary ivocations having hitherto pre- 
vented nie from being able to make those experi- 
ments myself that are required for deciding on this 
Vol. IV. D d question, 

f«^ That it to say, changei happening af ccr an interval of leven or eight days* 
I • ■ 

i t» 
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question, I applied to Mr. Fakquhar who I under- 
stood had paid some attention to this subjeft, and 
was favored wiih tlie following very obliging and 
itvstruetive letter: 

TO EyOCTOR BALFOUR. 

di:ar sir, 
"You likewise desire me to give yqu some ac* 
count of the regular diurnal variations of the Ba-' 
rometer whieh take place in tliis Country, and which 

I said I conceived to be peculiar to tropical climates 
from the otherwise-unaccountable silence of every 
author whose work I had been able to consult on the 
subjcft. The first intimation of this was from Mr* 
Henry Trail, who infonned me that he had' ob- 
served the Mercury to rise every night till about 

I I p'clock, when it became stationary. I immedi- 
ately repeated his observations, and found that the 
fact was certain ; but that there was likewise another 
diurnal variation which had escaped his notice. Af- 
ter numerous observations, at all hours during the 
day and night, I found that the Mercury is subject 
to the following variations, with the utmoat degreer 
of regularity, throughout, the whole yearr Fronf* 
six in the morning till between seven and eight it i^' 
stationary; it then rises till nine, sometimes thougI> 
rarely till ten, when it remains stationary till noon y 
it then descends, and is low'est at three, and con-*' 
tinues stationary till eight; when it begins to rise<7 
and continues till eleven, and is then at the samc^ 
height that it was at nine in the morning. 

J 
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On relating the above observations to the late 
[Colonel Pearce, an indefatigable and rigidly ac- 
curate observer, and who had devoted much time 
ind attention to Barometrical pursuits, he was sur- 
)rised that such regular variations of the Mercury 
hould have escaped his observation: but some time 
ifter with great candour acknowledged the certainty 
if the fact ; and framed an hypothesis to account for 
t, which you will probably be able to obtain on an 
ipplication to Captian Grace. 

To me the phenomena appear inexplicable to any 
lypothesis that I can think of. The periods are 
evidently connected with the earth's diurnal motion ; 
md, if we had nojt a Satellite, might be easily ex- 
plained by the atmospherial tides caused by the sun. 
But when we find that the Barometer is not in the 
east observable degree affected by the moon's pas^ 
lage over the meridian^ or by the united action of 
:he sun and moon at the syzygies, we have absolute 
3roof that this cannot be the cause ; neither can the 
JXpansion of the Mercury, being directly opposite to 
he phenomena, the greatest degree of heat taking 
>lace at three o'clock, when tiie Mercury is lowest. 

With respect to the influence of the moon on the 
tmosphere, I was perfectly satisfied while in Beerhoom^ 
Slat the cold reason feet in at the syzygies only ; 
tid there was always a considerable increase of 
old at every return of them. But at the old powder 
''orks nedsCaicutia^ I observed the greatest degree of 
old to happen sometimes at the quadratures. Being 
#^ever at that time much engaged in other pursuits, 
act attend to the circumstance of the moon's 

D d 2 • ah spin If 
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absolute distance^ though of the utmost consequence 
in all calculations of the heights of the tide, to which 
the variations of the state of the atmosphere occasi- 
oned by the attraction of the sun and moon must be 
analogous. And yet this fact, important as it is to 
every sea-faring person, especially in river naviga- 
tions, as well as to ship-builders, for predicting the 
highest spring tides, seems to be totally unknown to 
the generality of these persons ; nor is it surprising, 
as it is not taken notice of in any treatise on naviga- 
tion that I have met with. But M. De la Lande 
(Astronomy, vol. 3d, p. 656,) shews that if the 
moon's mean force to raise the waters of the ocean 
be two and a half, her greatest force when A^get 
will be three ; and her least when Perigee two ; a 
difference sufficient to account for the tides at the 
quadratures being sometimes nearly -as high as those 
at the syzygies: a circumstance which was ascertam- 
ed by part of a committee instituted for examining 
plans for new powder works at the Old Fort Ghaut: 
where stakes had been driven on purpose to find the 
rise of the tide. M. De la Lande confirms the 
theory by many observations made with great accu- 
racy in some of the ports of France ( Supplement 
vol. 4,) and I gan vouch for the fact by numerous 
measures of the heights of the tide, both at the old 
and new powdei' works. But you may easily satisfy 
yourself of the fact, by observing the height of a few 
tides at Champaul Ghaut, when you will find invari- 
ably, that every great parallax of the moon, at the 
syzygies, is attended with a very high tide, and 
strong bore ; and vice versa. I have not been abl<? 

to 
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to observe, that the moon^s declination, notwith- 

■ 

standing what you may have heard from other quar- 
ters, has any perceptible effect on the tides. 

I HAVE been the more particular on this subject 
as I have heard it made an unanswerable objection 
to your system, that the first attacks of intermittent 
fever do happen at the quadratures as well as the 
syzygies ; and that relapses do likewise happen at 
the quadratures. Now should you meet with any 
such cases, the above observations may perhaps tend 
tQ reconcile them to your system, &c. 

John Farquhar. 

BanJcy Bazar ^ 12th February^ 1791- 

III. 

Although in this letter Mr. Farquhar de- 
scribes in the Barometer only three different diurnal 
periods of rising and falling, I could not help suspect- 
ing that there must likewise be a fourth which had 
escaped his notice ; and that I should be able to dis- 
cover a periodical falling, also, in the state of the 
mercury, between eleven at night and six in the 
morning, analogous to that which he had observed 
between eleven at mid-day and six in the evening. 
Accordingly .by keeping myself awake, and continu- 
ing my observations during the night, I have now 
the satisfaction to be assured that my anticipation of 
the revolution I expected to discover was perfectly 

Just. 

IV. 

With a view of ascertaining the progress of these 

jfJwr different devolutions by personal observation^ I 

imposed 
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imposed upon myself the task of observing and re- 
cording the changes of the Barometer, as far as I was 
able every half-hour, day and night, during the pe- 
riod of one compleat lunation. 

The result of this undertaking I have now the ho- 
nor to lay before the society ; and if in matter or ' 
form it contain any thing worthy of their attention, 
or of a place amongst their Researches, it will aiFord 
me a degree of satisfaction that will more than re* j 
ward me for my labpur. 

Of the Periodical Diurnal Changes of the Barometer » 

The Detail of Facts* 

V. 

The detail of Facts is comprehended in the follow* 
ing record of observations made on the Barometer ai 
regularly as I was able to perform it every half-houi', 
both day and night, during the lunation which inter- 
vened between the 31st of March and the 29th. of 
April 1794. To these I have added the state of the 
Thermometer smd ,fFindj with the apfearance of the 
sky. 

VI. 

My observations of the Barometer were taken with 
scrupulous exactness, and although the weighty hand 
of sleep has more than once deprived me of observa- 
tions that I was just about to make and was anxious 
to record, I have never ventured to assume any pro- 
bable state of the Mercury as an actual observation. 

VII. With 
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VII. 

With respect to the Thermometer^ although it was 
ble to some inaccuracy from my not being able to- 
eserve the apartment in which it was hung uniform- 
open or shut, yet, as the variations from this 
usri w^re trifling, and never obscured the regular 
id progressive rise and fall which it observes at dif- 
fent periods of the day, I conceive that my record 
sufficiently fexact for enabling me to decide with 
fety that the daily fluctuations which appeared in 
e Barometer were not connected with the daily 
cisffltudes of heat and cold. 

1 

VIII. 

Although th? state of the wind was not measured 
' any instrupient, but estimated only grossly by the 
Feet which it appeared to produce on the trees and 
her objects around, still I conceive, that I may 
so venture %o , determine on this ground that the 
umal fluctuation of the Mercury was «or connected 
ith the state of the wind. 

In the column appropriated for recording the state 
* the wind. Number 1 , represents a breeze capable 
F carrying on a ship two or three miles in the hour ; 
timber 2, a breeze capable of carrying on a ship 
m or five miles ; and Number 3, a breeze capable 
carrying on a ship six, seven, or eight miles. 

IX- 

* 

Neither are the appearances of the shy defined 
ith much percision of minuteness; yet upon the 
Bscrijption that I have given, I think I may pro- 
nounce 
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nounce witli sufficient confidence that they did not 
direct or regulate the periodical diurnal fluctuation 
of the Barometer, 

By conceiving the wind, which in the month of 
jfpril is generally from some point in the south, car- 
rying constantly along with it, in the different de- 
grees of velocity I have described ( VIII ), diflferent 
proportions of light and heavy clouds, we may ob- 
tain a tolerably just idea of the appearance of tlie 
sky at Calcutta during that month. 

To express these different states we have employed 
in the record the terms clear^ cloudy^ and overcast. 
When few clouds only appear, or none, which is 
seldom the case at this season, the sky is said to be 
clear ; when the sun or stars shine through a number 
of clouds, the sky is said to be cloudy ; and when the 
sun or stars do not appear at all, the sky is said to be 
overcast. 

N. B. As the record of observations from which these negative 
propositions (VII, VIII, IX,; respecting the thermometer, the 
state of the. iv/«r/, and abpearance of the sky are inferred, is vo- 
luminous ; and would necessarily exclude from this volume 
of the Researches matter that is much more interesting, it 
has been considered sufficient for the object of this paper to 
insert only the opposite abstract or Synopsis of the observations 
made on the Barometer. 

The Statement. 

XI. 

The sum of my observations respecting the Four 
Perioaical Diurnal Revolutions of the Barometer 
whicli 1 have described, appears at one view in the 

preceding 
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preceding Synoptical Arrangement, and when stated 

precisely in numbers amounts to this. 

ist* That on eyery day of the thirty compre- 
hended in the Record, excepting one faj^ the 
Barometer constantly/?// betweeji ten at night 
and six in the morning ; and that progressively, 
and without any intermediate rising excepting in 
one instance (bj. • 

-a^. That on every day of the thirty compre^ 
hended in the Record, without one exception, 
the Barometer constantly rose between six and 
ten in the morning ; and that progressively, and 
without any intermediate falling, excepting in 
two instances fcj (d). 
8^/, That on every day of the thirty compre- 
hended in the Record, without one exception, 
the Barometer constantly fell between ten in the 
morning and six in the evening ; and that pro- 
gressively, and without any intermediate rising 
in any instance. 
. %th. That on every day of the thirty compre- 
hended in the Record, excepting two (e) (f)^ 
<iie Barometer constantly rose between six and 
ten in the evening ; and that progressively and 
without any intermediate falling in any instance 

Vol. IV. E e From 



,f«^ Between the «Qth and %\i\r^%dc Synopsif. 
^ 0) Between the aad and 23d— ditto. 
* ft) Om the 1 ith, - — <ikto. 

fjU^Onthe-ajd, - . -J^iutQ.. 

Y«jbndiex5th, - —ditto, 

\(K! Onthcaoth, - • —ditto. 
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The Inference. 

XII, 
From the preceding Btatement of the coincidences 
observed in these four portions of the day, it appears 
that we may reasonably infer the following proposi- 
tions, limited to Calcutta in the month oi April 1794. 
1^/* That, in the interval between ten at night 
and six in the morning there existed a previ^kg 
tendency in the Mercury to fall. 
2d. That in the interval between six and ten in 
the morning there existed a prevailing tendency in 
the Mercury to rise^ 
3i. That, in the interval between ten in the 
morning and six in the evening, there existed a 
prevailing tendency in the Mercury to fall, 
/^th. That, in the interval between six and ten 
in the evening, there existed a prevailing tendenq 
in the Mercury to rise^ 
These different prevailing tendencies to rise and 
fall periodically at certain times of the day and night 
necessarily imply a proportionate corresponding cause 
sufficient to produce them. But here we stop and 
venture to proceed no farther than to say, with Mr. 
Farquhar, that they seem to be connected with the 
diurnal revolutions of the planet which we inhabit. 

XIII, 

By an attentive examination of the Synopsis it will 
appear, that the general characters of the tendencies 
which prevail at the different periods, we have de- 
scribed, are liable, within their respective limits, to 

several remarkable variations ^ viz. 

1. With 
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1 . With regard to the time of beginning to rise or fall . 

2. With regard to the time of ceasing to rise or falL 
3^ With regard to the steps or degrees by which the. 

Mercury rises or falls* 
4* With regard to the limits or extremes to which it 

rises, or falls. 
- Being under the necessity of acknowledging our 
^norance of the cause which produces these frevail-, 
ing tendencies themselves^ we can of course have no 
adequate idea or conception in theory of the different 
circumstances that are capable of producing the diffe<^ 
rent variations which appear in their general character; 
and our observations being much. too limited to esta* 
blish concerning them any thing like practical rules, 
we must remain contented for the present with point*- 
ing them out as questions which want investigation : 
expressing however a strong suspicion that they are 
not unconnected with the relative positions of the 
Moon, and the other planets. 

The Application. 

XIV. 

At the .time of digesting the ideas which I have 
delivered upon this subject, being possessed of no 
information but that which was communicated in 
Mr. Farquhar's letter, and what I obtained after- 
wards from my own observations, I did not conceive 
that I was authorized to extend the propositions 
which I have advanced (XII) respecting. these ten- 
dencies beyond the limits of Calcutta. By a note, 
however which is just now pointed out to me in Dr. 
Moseley's very ingenious Treatise on Tropical Dis- 

E e 2 f:a«e^ 
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eases ( a )^ \ have the satisfaction to find that the 
very same tendencies have been observed to prevail 
on the opposite side of the globe. We may there- 
fore now venture to allow them a more extensive 
range ; and it will, ho doubt be considtiirAti' rf some 
importance to establish, in certain latitudes, (h) the 
existence of a law in nature by which the Mcrcniy 
of the Barometer, let the standing weight and pres- 
sure of the atmosphere be what it may, is liable to 
the effects of a constant and regular periodical diur- 
nal fluctuation : for it will then follow that the power 
of each succeeding hour to raise or sink it, is li2d)Ie 
to differ from that which went before, that the height 
of the Mereury, therefore taken only at two or three 
stated hours of the day cannot with propriety be iw- 
sumed fo represent, or form a just estimate of the 

(a) Thtf Kote referred to in Dr. Moss ley's Treatise if this :— « It lui ben 

*' observed in these and more Equatorial Regions, that though the Barometer isMl> 
*' less in indicating the variations of the weather, it exhibits a phenomenon not cbr* , 
•* rcctly ascertained in temperate climates ; which is that the Mercury has twodiur* 
** nal motions of ascent and descent, of nearly a line corresponding with the cow* 
«*of the sun; ascending as the sun approaches the zenith and nadir, and descend- 
•* ing as the sun deviates from these points. It remains stationary at its loweit 
"and highest degrees for some hours."— Vide the remark, in page 215, attbectti 
of this treatise. 

(b) As far as I can judge from the following extract from Father Cottb'i Me« 
moir on the prevailing winds, &c &c. which I have just met with in the AiiHi- 
iurgk Magazine, for March, 1792, there seems. to be gtcat reason to believe, tiat 
similar fluctuations take pbce in the Mercury, in the diflferent Latitude* of 
£«ro^; and that they are not entirely confined to the Regions under the Equator. 

" The Mercuiy is generally a littk lower about two o'clock in the afteroooi, 
"than at any other time of the day; and it is highest towards eight o'clock at 
" night. I would compare this fact without pretending to draw any consequcflcea 
«* from it, with the phenomenon of the Magnetic needle, the greatest variation of 
*• which from North towards West takes place about two or three in the Aftef- 
«« noon, and the least about eight o'clock in tlie morning. "--Vide the Ediniuri^ 
Magazinr^ for AforcA, 1791,— ^Page au.—Par. 6. 

whole 
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i^hoie twenty-four, that calculations proceeding hi* 
therto on sudi partial grounds must necessarily in^ 
elude error and requiref adjustment, and that 'infM" 
ture, whertvef this law* extonds, no corr»6ct philoso- 
phical itivftstigatidn conntected Mrlth the nature of the 
slttnbdphere can be eart'ifed on without ' giving <.it a 
j>lace fcj ; and no just frogHostic formed of the weather 
tdthoiit distinguishing those r^guiu and constant 
changes from such ad are only occasional and tempo* 
raiy. - 

With respect to ' Medicme, this law is a principle 
ettfiifily nfew ; and it has noW becdftie a itaatter of 
relU' consequence to ascertain in what respects it co- 
ofictfetes with the power <rf the sun and moon in pro* 
dilbing and regulating the paroxysms of Fevers. 
From the striking coincidence of th^se tendencies with 
the periods at which the paroxysms of Fevers gene-' 
rally attack and remit, and from their superior pre va* 
fence in tropical climates where the paroxysms of 
Fever are also most prevalent ; ^' it seems to he highly 
probable that they may have a considerable share in consti* 
fating that power ivhich shews itself in so remarkable a 
^nanner in this country^ and which we have denominated 
Sol 'lunar Influence/^ 

H. Of the Periodical Septenary Changes of the Barometer. 

XV. 

Respectiistg periodical septenary changes in the 
State of the Barometer, the only information I have 

fc) A mean, extracted from meant obtained from the extremes of these different 
duiroal fluctuations will give the mean weight of the atmospherei much more 
oonectly than the common process, 

been 
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been able to obtain, is extracted from an abridged 
Exposition of the system of Mr. Toaldo upon the 
probability of the change of weather by the lunar 
points taken from the Journal des Sciences Utiles, 
and publish^ in the Calcutta Magaxine for July and 
Jiugust 1793« Mr. TpALPO, i^ appears, in order to 
ascertain i;irhether th$: inpon had any influence on the 
Mercury, collected a journal of the Barometer kept 
for several years, from which he discovered that the 
Barometer was six -tenths of a line higher, at the 
timej9.6f the quadratures than at the syzygies. 

If this Journal was kept correctly pn a proper 
plan, ; periodical septenary changes in the Barometer 
connected -with the revolutions of the moon are esta*. 
)3lished of. course, Bta if it was kept in the ordinarj 
way of assuming two or three observations taken in 
the course of the day, to serve as a standard or rule 
for estimating the state of the whole twenty four, it is 
evidently liable to errors which render the calculation 
precarious and inconclusive for the reasons already 
explained, which however had not occurred to me at the 
time of writing my last Treatise on Sol-lunar Influence. 

That the Barometer will be differently affected at 
the prings and Neaps is an anticipation whicH has 
in its favor the strongest probability that analogy can 
afford. Yet upon a review of the observations col* 
lected during the Springs and Neaps of the Lunation 
which I have observed, I cannot say, that when ar- 
ranged as they stand in the Synopsis, in coincidence 
with their respective periods, they exhibit a differ- 
ence of character to establish this conclusion. We 
therefore leave it to the decision of a far more exten- 
sive 
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c experience conducting its observations on a plaii 
lilar to that which we have exemplified in this 
"eatise. 

n looking over Dr. Moselet's Treatise on thi$ occtsioni lam 
ry to discover that trusting too much to memoryi in referring 
Ills work in myjast publicaton, I have given a very imperfect 
ount of what he has communicated on the subject of SoN 
ar Influence. But when he consideis that by my inaccuracy 
ive deprived myself of the weight of his authority in supporting 
ropoiition I was anxious to establish^ he will be inclined to as- 
beit to the cause I have stated. Dr. Mosblxy's observations 
contained in the Conclusion to his Treatise, between page 550 
I Jj6. They confirm the power of SoMunar Influence in 
t>pe| in a very unequivocal manner, and merit the attention 
hose who wish for information on this subject.— -For the note 
rhich this remark refers, vide page 2x2. 
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O F A 

FAITHFUL HINDU WIDOW. 

By henry COLEBROOKE, Esq. 



fTHILE the light, which the labours of the 
^ Asiatic Society have thrown on the sciences 
d religion of the Hindus^ has drawn the attention 
the. literary world to that subject, the hint thrown 
^t by the President for rejecting the authority of 
ery publication preceding tlie translation of the 

Gita 
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Glta does not appear to have made sufficient impres* 
sion. Several I^te compilations in Europe betray 
great want of judgment in the selection of authori- 
ties ; and their motley dress of true and false colours 
tends to perpetuate error ; for this reason it seems 
necessary on every topic, to revert to original au- 
thorities for the purpose of cancelling error or veri- 
fying facts already published ; and this object will 
no way be more readily attained, than by the com- 
munication of detached essays on each topic, as it 
may present itself to the Orientalist in the progress 
of his researches. 

From this or any other motive for indulgence, 
should the following authorities from Sanscrit books 
be thought worthy of a place in the next vokime of 
the Society's Transactions, I shall be rewarded for .] 
the psuns taken in collecting them. 

*' Having first bathed, the widow dressed in two 
clean garments, and holding sonie cusa grass, sips 
water from the palm of her hand. Bearing flwtf 
" and tila (a) on her hand, she looks towards the 
*^ east or north while the Brahmana utters the mystic 
" word Om. Bowing ioNerayana^ she next declares 
(bj'i '' On this month, so named in suchaPor^M 
on such a w'Ai, I ( naming herself and her (c)^ 
family ) that I may meet Arundhati' {dj and re- 
side in Swarga ; that the years of my stay may be 

numeroius 

faj Sesamum, 

(h) This declaration is called the Sancalpa. 
f f€j Gotra, the family or raQe--Four great familiet of BrihrnaJtufs- tre now «' 
tant, and have branched into many distinct races. Since the memocablt fltf*" 
t^cxtoit\itOhatriyas,hyPara^u Han^, the Cj)b/ri>tfj describe thcmiclTCS &«• 
the same G^tras as the Brihmanas, 

f'rf;WifeofVAiiiHT'HA. 
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numerous as the hairs on the human body ; that I 
tniy enjoy with my husband the felicity of hea- 
ven ; and sanctify my paternal and maternal pro- 
genitors/ and the ancestry of my husband's fa- 
tiier ; that lauded by the Apsarases, I may be hap-' 
py with my lord, through the reigns of fourteen 
Ikdras ; that expiation be made for my husband^s 
offences,- whether he have .killed a Brahmana^ 
. broken the ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend, 
thus I ascend my husband's burning pile. I call 
on you, ye guardians of the eight regions of the 
World ! Sun, and Moon ! Air, fire, *ther (e), 
earth and water ! My own soul ! Yama ! Day, 
Slight, and twilight! And thou, conscience, bear 
witness. I follow my husband's corpse on the fu- 
neral pile (f) /* 

<« Having repeated the iStificflJ^tf, she walks thrice 
round the pile ; and the Brahmana utters the fol- 
lowing Mdntras ; 

*< Om !■ Let these women, not to be widowed 
good wives, adorned with coUyrium, holding cla- 
TTified butter, consign themselves to the firc. Im- 
^tnbrtal, not childless, nor husbandless, excellent, 
let them pass, in to fife, whose original element is 
'water. From the Rigveda. 

Yql.W. F f OxMl 

i^ln ieveral poblicattoiu the wmnan has been defcribed is placing herself on 
It pill before it be U^t«d> but the ritual ^[uoted is conformable to the text of 

-'*'Wk6tt the corpse is about to be consumed i^ the Sakjtaja^* the faithful wife 
'initttod -without^ rushes on the fire."- NAAEDAto Yudisht'hira- 

* Cabin of grass •t leaves, sometimes erected on the funeral pile. **The Shed 
n^dMf funeral pile of ^ Muni' is called Park o'taja and Saho'taja." Sec 
be>oitbiliryeatitied H4'ftA'<sALt'« 
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" Om! Let these wives, pure, beautiful, comnufe 
«* themselves to the fire, with their husband's corpse. 

A Paurdnica Mantra. 

c( With this benediction, and uttering the mys- 
*' tic Namb Namah; she ascends tlie flaming pile/* 

While the prescribed ceremonies are performed 
by the widow, the son, or other near kinsman, of 
the deceased, applies the first torch, with the forms 
directed for funeral rites in the GrViya ( g ) ; by 
which his tribe is governed. 

The Sancalfa is evidently formed on the words of 
Angiras'; 

" The wife who commits herself to the flames 
** with her husband's corpse, shall equal AruKd«. 
** HATi' and reside in Swarga ; 

** AccoMFAXYiNG her husband she shall reside so 
** long in Sivarga^ as are the thirty -five millions of 
*' hairs on the human body, 

*' As the snake -catcher forcibly drags the serpent 
'' from his earth, so, bearing her husband, (from 
" hell ) with him she shall enjoy heavenly bliss. 

" Dying with her husband, she sanctifies her ma- 

'* tcrnal and paternal ancestors ; and the ancestry of 

*' him to whom she gave her virginity. 

*' Such 

(g) Extracts or compllatioiw from the sacred boo^s, contaiiiing the ptrticular 
forms for religious ceremonies, to be observed by the race or family, for whom 
that portion of the sacred writings has been adopted, which composes their 
CrVhya. We learn from the Bhigavala, that Vy a's a divided the Veda into four 
(Ricky Yajush^Saman^ic AVharvan\)oT five, including the Itih^sas or other PuraniS 
as one Veda. Pa i l a accepted the Rigt/da; Jaimeni and Cavi9 orSactA» 
the Sa/naveda-, Baisampayana learned the Rajurvida\ Samumtu, DAJtUMA 
and others of the family of An c i r as, the Avharvaveda, •* My father (Suc'ha* 
<'son of Vya'sa speaks) selected the Itihasas and Purmnasx thea the aevenl 
*' Ri*shis those the V^das variously, (parts of each.) Their pupils, the succettOfS 
'.^of their pupils, and the pupils of these becangie followers of particular M*AiV.** 
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^•' StTCH a wife, adoring her husband, in celestial 
felicity with him, greatest, most admired ( h ) , 
with him shall enjoy the delights of heaven ; while 
fourteen Indr AS reign. 

«* Though her husband had killed a Brahmana^ 
\ i ) broken the ties of gratitude, or murdered his 
friend, she expiates the crime.^* 

Angiras. 
The Mantras are adopted on the authority of the' 
RAHMB Purdna. 

r 

** While the pile is preparing, tell the faithful 
wife of the greatest duty of woman, she is loyal ana 
fure, ^ho burns herself nmth her husband* s cn^rpse. 
Hearing this, fortified ( iu her resolution ) and full 
of affection, she completes the Pitri'mheda Yiga 
( k ) and ascends to Svtarga.*^ 

Brahi^e Purina' 
It is hel5 to be the duty of a widow to bum herself 
Ith her husband^s corpse, but she has the adt'erna- 
vc; 

" On the death of her husband to live as 

I- - . , 

Brahmacharly or commit herself to the flames." 

ViSHNtJ* 

The austerity intended consists in chastity, and in 
fSs of piety and mortification. 

Ff 2 . "The 



jt). The word in the text it expounded « Ituded by the choirt of heaven, 

(i) The commentators arc at iKe paina o€ shewing that this expiatkyn must ««• 
^ to a crime committed in a former exiilence ) lor funeral ritet Jaie itfiiscd ta ] 

bt niurdcrer of a 5raA«i/itf. ^- ■ 

*^) Act of burning herself with ber hiubttd. ' 
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^' The user of 7j»f Jii/^, dress, and feeding ofF vw* 
** sels of tutenague is forbidden to .the.Jr^^i.(JI)i ;the 
" Br^^htrkocji^f^ .zsx^ the widavo. 

Frache'ta5i 
" Th^ widow f shall never exceed one. jneal » day, 

'' nor ^leep qn.a bed; if,jBh.edo so, .her husband falb 

** from SwarP'a. ' • 

'* She shall eat no other than simple food, and 

** ( m ) shall daily oflfer the tarpana of ema^ tUa, 

*' and water (n). 
" In Faisac^ha, Cartica^.znd Af^fA^.^shje. shall e;c* 

'^ ce^d the usual duties -of o-blution, alnis.?indpilgri|^ 

\,i , . . . - . ^^ ■ ■ ' 

*' flniage,/^d' often ijse- the name of Gop j[in .pi^yer).ii 

.; . -. . The jS?^«?^f-. 

»•*• •.,».j».»'/->ti.iit .iij .' 

AfWE iindertafciog the. duty of .a.|S/if?, j^hould 
the widow recede, she , iAcujs 'the . . p^p^ties , qf = 
defilement, . i 

** If the woman, regretting life, xec.ed^, from ^ \ 

*' pil^^ she;as defiled ; but may ,he purified by obf ] 

serving the fast called Pr^j^patya (o). . ; 

. ^ , . Apastamra.' ■• 

Though an alt^rrjative be allowed, the' Hinduk*^ 
gislators Jiave shown themselves disposed to encou- 
rage widows to burn themselves with their husban(i's 
corpse. 



J • 



(m) If she has no male descendants. See Madana Tarijita, 
(n) Oblations for the manes of ancestors to the third degree, though not «x- 
cliisiveilys.for tjic prayer includes. a g^i^al petitipn for |t;aiq(er: aoc^stoii. Ifct 
daily oblations (Vaisvedcva) are separately offered for ancestors beyQ&d ft* 

tkirddflgrec;-.. . .,, ... , .. :.. -^:. »,'....,.. .,^ 

(o) It ^fc^ads t9 twelve d9ysi 4^e&^.t- three, ^ s^^re meal may be taken oocA 
in each day; the next three, once in each night; die sucoeed^ three ,da^^ 
nothing maybe eaten, but what.lU.£iYea jM^Bgi|i.siitc<i ^ ,wd Xll^*)pl Uupi^C j^Y* 
are a rigid fast* 
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• !Ha/ri TJLithUscdefineSia loyal wife : ^*Sh«,.-*rhdse 
*^>tympdthjri feels the pains and Joys; of. her husband t 
^^ who mourns and pines' in his abaenciii; <and* die^T 
^^^Wben hfe'^^iei ; is a good and loyal wife. 

" Always revere a loyal wife^-^ad- 5;«6ff»«^6*^a?W 
*»^^* ^IfevatHs i r<^, by' hdt Virtues, the • jprinc^dV ^'m- 
*^«)^kiBtti&yJexiefid«ov^t' the three ^vrofldis/^J • . * 

;..'".. :: :•-:'-•. -Mats VX"Ptfr3h2f 
■ •.**THt)i5<5H 'the hdfiband'^ied unhappy by*{he dis- 
••^olfedientee of ^h!S'Wife/-^IF'ifrom motive®' d^^ lovie ; 
•disgust fbf the'W6ifW)Y-1fe«'(of living urtprot^c-i 
•^[fed ) ; oir s6W:6^, 'fihte '{-drnWlt hersBlf tio «he ^ flames ; 
^'iSieid 0fif itl6d! to veiieralion'.* • 

: OefeSft'Jtite'fbrsuioidefira^elbrbidderi; bul'lhe Rib-- 
i;^^d5 ' expreissly declares,' ^* tlmt the loyal wife (who 
**ibums ^helrsdf ) shall not be deemed a suicide : when 
•* a mourning: of three day* has been completed , the 
^* Sraddhkis to he performed ( p ) . Tliis appears 
^»from the prayer for the occasion directed in the 
lUgveda, 

' 'Regularly the chief mourner for the husband and 
fOT'the wife would, in many cases, be distinct pcr- 
^s: but the Bh A visHYA Pttr^wa provided ; that, 
" When the ^^idow consigns herself to the isame 

**pile with the corpse of the deceased; whoever 

* performs the Criyd for her husband, shall perform 
**it for Her, 



■ t 



As 

• ' ■ ■ ... I 

. (ri The ihortneM .pf ihe moutn'iflg U honorable; the lon^st mourning it for 
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*< As- to the ceremonies from the lighting of the 

•« funeral pile to the Pinda; whoever lights the pile, 

4« shall also ofiFer the Pinda.^^ 

Va'yu Purinay 

In certain circumstances the widow is disqualified 
for tlus act of a Sati. 

. ^^ She, who has an infant child, or is pregnant, or 
^* whose pregnancy is doubtful, or who is unclean^ 
** may not, O princess ! ascend the funeral pile. 

"So said Na^'reda to the mother of Sagara/* 
. ^^ The mother of an infant, shall not relinquish t^e 
<« care ot her child, to ascend the pile ; nor shall on& 
^^ who is unclean (from a periodical cause) or whose- 
** time for purification ^Jfler child-birth is not passedf 
•' nor shall one who is pregnant, oo«nmU i»oM«]f to 
^* the flames (q) But the mother of an infant may : 
•I if the care of the child can be otherwise provided.^.. 

Vri'^haspti.' 

In the event of a Brahmana dying in a distant 
country, his widow is not permitted to burn herselEr^ 

"A. Fip-i or Brahmani may not ascend a second 
«• pile/' 

Go'tama. 

But with other casts, this proof of fidelity is not 
precluded by the remote decease of the husband, and 
is called Anugamana. 

** The widow, on the the news of her husband'^ 
<* dying in a distant country, should expeditiously burn 
«' herself: so shall she obtain perfection/' Vya''sa^ 

Should 

(q) It has been erroneously asserted, that a viih^ pregnant at the time of her 
husband's death, mty bum herself after delivery. Hindu authqnties po»itiveIy 
contradict it. In addition to the text, it may be remarked, that it it a fluudm t 
*< What was prevented in its seasooi may not afterwards be xesttm^U.'* 
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*« Should the husband die on a journey, holding his 
* sandals to her breast^ let her pass into the flames/* 

Brahme Purina. 

The expression is not understood oi sandals exclu« 
sively : for thus Usanas or Sucra. 

*' Except a Fipri^ the widow may take any thing 
** that belonged to her husband; and ascend the pile. 

<* But a Fipri may not ascend a second pile ; this 

V practice belongs to other tribes.^* 

Sucra. 

In two of the excepted cases, a latitude is allowed * 

for a widow desirous of oflfering this token of loyalty, 

by postponing the obsequies of the deceased: for 

Vya'sa directs that, ** If the loyal wife be distant 

" less than the journey of a day ; and desire to die 

/' with her husband ; his corpse shall not be burnt, 

•' imtil she arrive/* And the Bhavishya Purina 

♦' permits that, the corpse be kept one night, if the 

*' third day of her uncleanness had expired, when 

'* her husband died.** 

With respect to circumstance of time (r), which 

might on some occasions be objected, the commen- 

tarors obviate the difficulty by arguing, from several 

texts " that to die with or after (her husband), is for a 

** widow Naimittica (s) and Camya^ (t) and consequent- 

** ly allowable in the intercalary month,*' for Dacsh A 

** teaches that, '^ whenever an act both Naimittica 

" and Camya is in hand, it is then to be performed, 

** without consulting season.** They are at the 

trouble of removing another difficulty : 

*' Dhritarashtra, 

{t) Oceaiional obseivances are omitted on intercalary days* 
. C*} E^otual ; incumbent, when a centiil cyent happeai • 
(0 Optisttal I dooe'for its nwu d« 
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" Dhrttara'siitra, in the state of Samadht^ 
•* quitted his terrestrial ibmi to proceed to- the'. 
" MucTi, or beatitude^ which awaited him. When 
** the leaves and wood were lighted to donsiime the 
*' corpse ; his wife Ga'ndha''ri' was seen^ to pass into 
•* the flamesv Now also, a husband dying at Chi 
** and attaining Mucti^ it becomes his widow tofol- 
** low the corpse in the flames/* 

It were superfluous to pursue coimnentatdrs' 
through all their frivolous distinctions and laborious 
illustrations on latent difiiculties. 

Ali* the ceremonies essential to this awful rite are| 
inc!luded in the instr\iction3 already quoted. But; 
many practices liave been introduced though not 
sanctioned by any ritual. A widow^ who declares 
her resolution of burning herself with the corpse, is 
reqired to give a token of her fortitude. And'itis^ 
acknowledged, that one who receded after the cefe- 
mony commenced, would be compelled by her relati- 
ons to complete the sacrifice. This may explain cir- 
cumstances described by some, who have witnessed 
the melancholy scene. 

Other ceremonies noticed in the relations of per* 
sons, who have been* present on such occasions, .are 
directed in several rituals : ' 

f 

" Adorned With all jewels, decked with minim 
"and other customaiy ornaments, . with the box of 
^^jninhon in her hand, .having made fujd^ or adoratioi^^ 
** to the Devcitds, thus reflecting, that this life is 
^^vougfit: yny lord and 711a ster to me 'was alt: she \\alkd 
** round the burning pile. She bes*:ows jewels on the 
^'Brdhmanasy comforts her relations, and shows her 

fnendS 
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' * friends the attentions of civility ; while calling the 
'* Sun and Elements to witness, she distributes ininium 
** at pleasure ; and having repeated the Sancalfa pro- 
*'ceeds into the flames. There embracing the corpse, 
* * she abandons herself to the fire calling Satya ! 
^^ Satya! Satya! 

The bye-standers throw on butter and wood : for 
this - they are taught, that they acquire merit ex- 
ceeding ten million fold, the merit of an Aswamedha^ 
or other great sacrifice. Even those, who join the 
procession from the house of the deceased to the 
funeral pile, for eveiy step are rewarded as for an 
Aswamedha. Such indulgenciesaxe promised by grave 
authors : They are quoted in this place only as they 
seem to authorize an inference, that happily the 
martyrs of this superstition have never been numerous. 
It is certain, that the instances of the widow's sacri- 
fices are now rare : On this it is only necessaryto ap- 
peal to the recolJe^ion of every person residing in 
Jndiay how few instances have actually occurred 
within his knowledge. And, had they ever been 
frequent, superstition would hardly have promised 
i^ indulgences to spectfttors. 
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OFT H,E 

HINDU LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 

Exunt amongst the MALAY S, 
fiy WILLIAM MARSDEN, Esq. 



THE Sanscrit, or ancient language of the Hinius^ . 
is a subject so interesting in itself, that every 
discovery which contributes to throw light upon iW 
history or to ^ark its extent, carries with it a degree 
of importance. The proofs of its influence in the 
northern coimtries o{ Assam, Nepal, Booten, and Tito, 
SIS well as in the southern parts of the peninsula of 
India, are to be found in the works of the Missiona' 
ries and the Researches of this Society, but the pro- 
gress it made ni early times, amongst the the inhabi- 
tants of the eastern islands and countries possessed by 
the Malays, has not, I believe, been pointed out by 
any writer. My acquaintance with the language 
of the latter people, together with some attention 
paid to the dialects of India in general, have enabled 
nie to observe, that the Malayan is indebted to the 
Sanscrit for a considerable number of its terms. I have 
also satisfied myself, that the intefcourse by which this 
communication was effected, must have taken place 
in times anterior, probably by many centurie&, to 

' tlie 
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the conversion of these people to the Mahotnetau re- 
ligion. The language, it is true, abounds at present 
with Arabic words, which their writers affect to in-^ 
troduce, because this display of literary skill is, at 
tiie same time a proof] of their religious knowledge ; 
but they are generially. legal or metaphysical terms^ 
borrowed from the Koran aiid its comnientaries, are 
never expressive of simple ideas^ have not been in- 
corporated into the] language (a few excepted), and: 
are rarely made useisf iaicdnversation* The Hindu. 
words, on the contrary,. anc such as the progress of 
eivilization must soon have rendered necessary, bein^ 
Orequently expressive of the feelings of the mind, or 
denoting those ordinary modes of thought, whicli 
result from the social habits of mankind, or from tlie 
evils that tend to interrupt them. It isnbt however 
to be understood, that the affinity between these- 
languages is radical, or that the names for the oomv 
mon objects of sense are borrowed from tlie Sanscrit.- 
The Malayan is a branch or dialect of the widely: 
extended language, prevailing throughout the is- 
lands oif the Archipelago y to which it gives name (♦), 
and those of the South -sea; comprehending between 
Madagascar, on the one side, and Easttf island on 
the other^ both inclusive, the space of full two hun-^ 
dred degrees of longititude. This consideration* 
abne is sufficient to give it claim to the highest de- 
gree of antiquity, and to originality, as far as tliat 
term can be applied. The various .dialects of tins 

G g 2 sjxjcch, 

• The Malay^Archipelago may be understood to comprehend the Sunda, Philip-^ 
/iWi vAMolueca Ulands, id the maritime parts of which, the Malayan is iwecr 
^^hMgHM fransa* 
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Speech, though they have a wonderful accordance 
in many essential properties, have experienced those 
changes which separation, time, and accident produce 
and in respect to the purposes of intercourse, may 
be classed into several languages, differing consider- 
ably from each other. The marks of cultivation by 
which the Malayan is distinguished from its ruder 
neighbours, are to be attributed, in my opinion, to 
the effects of an early connexion that must have sub- 
sisted. between the inhabitants of this eastern penin- 
sula, and those of the continent of India ; but what 
the nature and circumstances of. this connexion may 
have been, it is not easy to determine. A spirit of 
foreign conquest, and still more a zeal for the pro- 
pagation of their religious . tenets, appear incompa- 
tible with the genius of the Hindu system, except* 
ing amongst the disciples of Bhood ; but I have ne- 
ver discovered in the Malayan customs or opinions 
any traces of the peculiar institutions of that extra- 
ordinary sect* . 

A COMMERCIAL intcrcourse has always subsisted 
between the manufacturing countries of India^ and 
the marts for the produce of the Sftcd-islands^ such 
as Johor^ Singapoora, and Malacca^ and when. the. 
Portuguese, at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, first visited these places, they mention 
with surprise the concourse of foreign vessels as- 
sembled there. But independently of other objecti- 
ons that might be raised to tlie .probability of these 
traders having polished the language of the people 
whose ports they frequented, or having imparted 
to them their national literature, it isi to be observed 

tlut 
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that by much the greater proportion of the ships 
bel6nging to native merchants which now enter the 
straits of Malacca^ come from the Coast of Cwo- 
inandeh ai^d consequently are navigated by persons 
who speak the languages prevailing in that part ; 
whereas it is evident, that from the Telinga^ or the 
Tamopl^ the Malayan has not received any portion of 
its improvement, but from the genuine Hinduvee of 
the northern provinces, prior to its debasement by 
the mixture of Arabic nouns, and the abuse of ver- 
bal auxiliaries. If the communication must neces- 
sjtfily be supposed to have its origin in commerce, I 
should ^be inclined to consider the people of Guzerat, 
notwithstanding their distance, as the instructors of 
thxi' Malays. Their resort to Af^/^^^flj is particularly 
Jloticed by De Barhos and other authentic writers, 
and it is well known, that the Hindu language has 
been preserved with more purity in that, than in 
any other maritime province of India. 

The nature of the affinity suggested, will suffici- 
ently appear to tliose who are conversant with the 
Hindu dialects, by the following examples of San- 
serif words, which are at tlie same time so familiar 
to the Malays^ and so thoroughly incorporated into 
tibeir vernacular tongue, that their foreign origin is 
neyer suspected, although the terms adopted from 
the Arahs^ cart, with very few exceptions, be im- 
loediately pointed out by the most ordinary scholar- 
It is true that he is assisted in this discrimination !)y 
the peculiarities of the Arabic orthography ; for the 
Malays y as well as the Persians and other people, 
vrho, in consequence of their conversion to the faifh 

ot 
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of the Koran^ enlploy this alphabet in their writing^, 
do yet reject the use of certRin letters, either aa 
superfluous or as not suited ,to the smoothness of 
their own soundis, and which therefore appeal oidj 
in >vords purely ^abic. The liindwvee words, on 
the contrary, beipg divested of their proper dreii, 
and cloathed, in common with those originally Jl£0f 
layan^ in the adopted Arabic character ( with certain 
judicious modifications ) want the same token of 
tlieir origin, and are more assimilated with the rest 
of the language. 

In this short list of words taken, with little paim ; 
in the selection, from a Malayan dictionary, the de^* 
parture. from the Hinduve^ is scarcely more thcuioi^ 
arise ficom a different habit of spelling them ih ow 
letters, unless where it consists in a slight variati(»i 
of the sense, or of the part of speech. 

Sooka. Fond, pleased. Becharay Advice, counsel, Jaga, To watcb. 
.SooA<zcAf/A<z. Pleasure, joy. judicial proceeding. Pootret, Prioccff. » 

Vgoka, Sad. Bujee, Seed. Rata. Chariot. 

Bagee, To divide. Beoiee, Wisdom, under- Pernama, Full moon* 
Bangsa^ Race, Family. standing. Chara. To seek. 

Basa% Language. Loba. Covetous. 

An inspection of the characters used by the na* 
tives of the islands, who have not adopted the -Mli- 
layan or Arabic mode of writing, will shew that fit 
the arrangement of their letters they have taken the 
Hindu for their guide, and have even preserved the 
rhythmus terminated by a nasal; which so peculiarly 
distinguishes this from every other system. TTie 
aspirated letters not being required for expressing 
the sounds of these languages, are omitted, and 

each division of the series consists therefore of three, 

instead 
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ead of five. In the Rejang aljJiabet the order i^ 
fbilowi?, Kuj ga^ nga; Ta^ da^ na; Pa^ ha^ ma; 
i ja^ nia\ &c. (see History of 5«»itf/ra. Plkte:) 
he Sanserif^ I need scarcely to observe, the seried 
consonants begins thus, Ka^ k^ka^ ga^ g^^^y ^g^9 
, ck^ha^ ja^ fha, gnya; Ta^ t^huj duj d^ha^ na; 
• If other proofs were wanting of the influence 
Hindu intercourse in these parts, such (Conformity 
ie, in a matter so arbitrary, and which cixists 
lalfy in other obscure dialects and extends even 
:he island of Celebes^ would be sufficient to esta- 
h it. The languages of these islanders have not, 
rever, been enriched by an accession of Hindu 
:ds in any degree proportioned to the Malayan^ 
ich uses the Arabic alphabet ; but the probability 
trong, that the inhabitants of the Malay peninsula 
•e in possession of an alphabet on the same mode! 
were even skilled in conrposition, before the 
hontetans introduced their learning and character 
)ng them. 

Jot the circumstance which has more immediately 
ick my attention and given occasion to these re- 
•ks , is that of my having met with frequent allu- 
I in their writings, to the most celebrated works 
the Hindu mythological poets, especially the 
habharat and the Ramayan. A manuscript now 
ig before me, which is a species of romance, ex- 
ta* in almost every page the marks of the author's 
ftdintance with Hindu literature and manners. It 
trind the adventures of two princes who were 
fby the king their father, to obtain for him the 
feflsiofi of aa extraordinary, self-performing in- 
' ' ' struraent 
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strament of music, whose enchanting air he had 
heard in a dreahi. However flimsy this foundation, 
and incoherent the parts of its superstructure, it 
gives scope to the display of a lively and fertile ima- 
gination, much delicate imagery, and pathetic' ex- 
pression of sentiment. The following passages al- 
lude unequivocally to well -known personages in the 
Poorans : ** Terlaloo haeck segala roopa^nia mahaAnddh 
separUe pandooa leetna^^^ " surpassing good was their 
whole appearance ; most admirable, like unto the 
five Pandoos.^^ Again ; " Lakoo^nia meng^amok eetoo 
separiee pandooa leema iatkala eea meng-amok dedalam 
rayet kooraoo^^^ *' the manner in which they fought 
was like that of the five Pandoos^ w^hen they rushed 
into the ranks of the Kooroos . '^ These can be no 
other than the renowned favorites of Krishna,- 
whose brilliant actions and personal accomplishments 
arc the theme of immortal song. The machinery 
of the Ramayan is interwoven with the story, and 
this circumstance tends to increase my regret that 
we possess no translation, even in abstract, of that 
much-admired poem. The Malayan princes are, 
like Rama, attended in their w^rs by apes of ex- 
traordinary endowments who fight with more than 
human prowess, and overcome the Raksasa^ (ff 
hobgoblins, who serve under the banners of the 
adversary. One of the former, whose talents as 
an ambassador are the subject of panegyric, is said' 
to resemble that diplomatic monkey who was .sent 
hy Sree Rama to the King of Langka^ooree. The 
mixture of qualities and actions gravely attributed 
to them in their double capacity of raonkies and 

heroes, 
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heroes, produce a very ludicrous, aud amusing 
eflfect. Though their ideas are rational, their man- 
ners and propensities are faithful to nature. Men- 
tion is also madiD of Bisno devia ; of the mountain 
Maka-meroo; of the blue lotos growing in the pool 
Monday "ratna; of a lion possessing supernatural 
powers Sing-asaktee arid elsewhere Si?ig''a'rejoo2r^ 

. who shot arrows at Maharaja Karna : Some of 
these latter, names I do not recollect to have met 
with in the notices we have of the Hindu mythology. 
These similies and allusions must refer, as in all 
poetry, to stories with which the readers were pre- 
sumed to be well acquainted, and seem to imply, 
that translations of the. works were formerly in the 

, hands of the Malays. I do not know that such re^ 
main ajxtpngst them at this day ; but my ignorance 

'/is no proof of the contrary ; for at the time when I 
had opportunities of making the enquiry, I wns un- 
informed as to the existence of the orignals, and the 
passages above quoted were of course unin^e-iigible 
to me. They must be sought for ia the peninsula 
o( Malacca^ or amongst, the. Menangkahon people in 
Sumatra. A spirit of investigatim is now gone 
forth, and under the influence of the Astatic Society, 
and from the example of its President, we may 
confidently hope that no region of oriental literature 
will be left unexplored. 
Since the foregoing Paper w^as vrritten, and com- 

. municated to a few friends, I have seen a copy of 
the third voluine of the Asiatic Researches (just 
received from Calcutta), and observe that the con- 

. * '' Vol. IV. H h nexion 
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nexion between the Malayan and the Sanscrit hag 
not escaped the notice of the President, whose 
learned and elegant Anniversary Discourse points 
it out (p. 1 1 ft 1 2) in a clear and decided manner. 
The sanction of his authority to my opinion fully 
reconciles me to the anticipation of a supposed 
discovery. 
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COMPREHENDING THEIR SANSCRIT, 

AND 
AS MANY OF THEIR LINNCEAN GENERIC names as could WIT« 

ANY DECREI OF PRECISION BE ASCERTAINED. 

BY THE LATE PRESIDENT. . 



^CASABALLl', CassyU. 
Achyuta, Morinda. 
'Acranti, Solatium^ 
Acsha, 
5 Agastya, Alsckynomene* 
Agnis'ic'ha. 
A guru, Cor did. 
Alabu, Cucurbita. 
Alaznvusba, Brymt* 



10 Alarca, Asclepias, 

Alpamarisha. 

Amal^. 

'Amalaci, Phyllanthus* 

Ambasht"ha. 
15 hmXznz, Gomphrenaf 

Amialunica, Oxalis, 

Amlavetasa, Hypericum, 

Amlica, T^marindui, 



Amrif 
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Amra, Mangifera, 
20 Amrdtaca, S^0»iMX. 
Ancot'a. 
Ans'uma't).. 
An'u, Oryza* 
Apam^rga. 
25 Aparajita, Clitoria, 
Area, AfcUpias, 
'Ardraca, Ampmum, 
Arimeda. 

Arishta, Xanthium, 
30 Arjaca, Ocymum, 

Arjuna, Lager stroemui f 
Arushcara, Semecarpus** 
As'mantaca. 

As'oca, a new genqs. . . 
35 'Asp'hota, N\ctanthcs» 
'Aus'vri l\i,. v.ry^» . 
Atavisha, 
Atichara. 

Atimucta, Banisteria^ 
40 Avigna, Carissa ? 
Bacula, Mimusops, 
fiadari, Rhamnus, 
Baliuvaraca. 

Bahvanga, a aew genus# 
45 Bala. 
Bala. 

Bandhuca,' Ixora* 
Banga, Contois f 
Bata, Ficus, 
50 Bhadramustaca, Cypetusf 
Bhanga, Gossyftum. 
Bhanti, CUroacndrum^ 
Bhavya, DUlenia, 
Bhaiadwaji. 
55 Bhuchampaca,- Kttmpferia, 
Bhujambuca. 
Bhulavanga, Jussieua. 
Bhurandi, Ipomaa? 
Bhuija,.. .^ .. 
vO Bhustrina, Andropoganf 
Bhutavesi Nyctantnes* 
Berbera. 

Bitnba, Bryonia? 
Bimbica, the same ? 
65 Brihmani, Ovieda. 
Brahmasuvercbaisu 
Brihxni, Ruta, 
Bilva, Cratava. 
Biranga. 
^O Cacaxnachi. 

CacAngi, Aponogcton? 
Cachu, Arum,. 
Cadali, Musa'. 
Cadambi, -Kduclea* 
J5 CahUra Nymphaeh 
Cala. 

cm. 



Calambi. 
Calami. 
80 CaUya C^nga, CucurHta^ 
Calpaca. 

C^malati, Ipomcta, 
Cimpilla, a new genuf. 
Canchan^, Bauhinia% 
85 Canda, DracorUium. 
Candariila. 
Candiira, Dolickas. 
Canduru, Scillaf 
Cangu. 
90 CanUla, Agave? 
Capil^ 

Capitt'ha, Limonia, 
Caranj^ca, a new genus. 
95 Caravella, Cleo^ne ? 
Caravi, Laurus, 
Caravira, Nerium. 
Carmatanga, Avtrrkocu 
Carnic4ra, Pavetta» 
100 Carpartla, Aio^f' 
Carpal, Gossypiunu 
Carpura, Laurus, . • 
Caruna, Citrus, 
Casay 5accharum« 
5 Cdshmira. ... 
C atAca. Strychnos^ 
: Ca'tp'hala, Tabcrnamontang. 

Catu. 
Cemuca. 
xO Cesa.a, trocus, 
Cetaca, Pandanus, 
; Chacrala, 

C'hadira, Mimosa. 
Ch'hatrica jUaricuSm 
15 Champaca, Mtcheiia. 
Chanaca. '» 
7 Chandi 

Chandana, Santalunu 
Chandri«<^, 
to C'harjura, Ekasnix, 
Charmacash^. 
" Chavaca, 
Chitra. 

Chit>aca, Plumbago, 
S5 Chorapushpii Sctrpus. 
Cirata. 
Codrava. 
C6rang*i 

Covidtira, Bauhinia. ■ 
2P Clicaca. 

Cramuca. . v ". . 

Crishnk. . . 

Crishnachui^ Poincianom ' 
Cshiriivi, Afcitpiat? ' 
35 Cshum^ Linum, 
Culaca, StnytMnas. . 
. ) Culm^bat •'. j"< - 
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Cumbha. 

Cunibhicd, Pistia 
40 Cu n:\ttda, Meniauthes, 

(Cuncuma, Lrocus) ? 

Cuiida, Jasminum, 

Carubac^t Barieria, 

Curu'.iLaca, 
45 Cuiuvaca. 

Cus'a, Poa! 

Cushmuuda, .CucumfsF 

Cusumbha, Cartkanius^ 

Cutaja, Jasminum, 
50 Cuvalaya. 

Cuv raca, SwieUnia, 

D^m^pana. . . • *•. 

Danticj, 

Dhanyiica. 
55 Darima, Punka, 

D4si. 

Devadaru, Unona. 

Dhutaci. 

DhusLura, Datura, 
60 Don. I, Artcnisia* 

JDricsJii, Vitis. . . 

Durg-Ajatd, Ophioghjfunu 

Durv^ AgrosUs*^. 

Dwipatii, Impatiens. . . 
65 '£1^} Amomunu ' ' ' 

'Elatjaluca,"" "■- 

Erunda. Ricinus. 

Gajapippali, a new genus; 

Gambhari, 
70 Gandali. 

Gandharaja, Gardenia. 

Gandi/a, Holanumf 

Gauric!un<ira, lUdysarum, ■ 

GhaiuapaLali. 
75 Ghon; , Rhamnus. 

Ghcshacu, 

Gi:.nt'hila, . 

Grinjana, Daucus 

Gocdiitaca, J^arUria 
80 Godhi'padi. 

Go ,iiia, Tfiticum. 

Gojihva, Elcphuutopus, 

Gold mi, A^rostis ? ' 

Gonarda, typcrns ? ■ 
85 Gora^'shri. 

Govcicshi. 

Govard, Erantkemum? 

Guggulu. . '. 

Guh.i 
90 Gu.MJa, Abrus, 

Guvuca, Areca, 

Haimavatl. ■ v. 

Halaca, Nympbtca, 

Hanu. 
95 Haricus'a, AcantAus. 

Haridrt, Curcuma. 
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Har^ru. 

Haritaci, T&rminaliom 

Haritala. 
2OO Har^'anga, Ci^sui, •' 

Hemapushpic;i, Jfasminunu 

H c iTi asaga ra, ( OtyUdoTU 

Hiiam chicA'' 

Hinidvat^ 
5 Hingu,7Vrf3/*rtBi'. 

Hingul'i, So/anunu 

Hiiaaia, Elate. • ' 

H Iick.^ .' ■■■■' 

Janibiraj Citrus. ' ' 

10 Jambu, Eugenia. 

Jatam^ns'i, Valeriana, 

Java, Terminalia? 

Jayap'hali, Myristiea. 

Jayanri. Oefekjnarkene* 
15 Icshu, Succnarum. 

Icshura. 

Icshw^cu. 

Jimuta. 

Indivaia, Tntd^Jcantiaf ; 
20 Ji'raca. 

Jivdiui. 

IndravamnH 

lugudi. 

Irbdru. 
23 Is'waramula, ArtsiofothiA 

Lacucha, Artoearpusf ' 

Lan*aH Nam'a? 

Lai.rcaj Allium. ' . 

Lasuna, Allium. 
30 Lavali, Averrhoa. 

(^avan;^a, Caryophylluf^ ' 

Lodhia. 

Madana, Pisoniai • 

Madhiica, Bassia. •' " 
3S Madhulaca. 

Madhuraca. 

Madhus'isru, Guilandina* 

Mah^jil^i. 

Mahtsweta. 
40 Malapu 

Malati, Jafminum. 

Mallica, Nyctantkes, 

Manaca, Arum? 

Mandarj, ErytkrinOm 
45 Marcara. 

Marcati, 

Mancha, Capsicum, 

MarunmaU. 

MasaparnS. 
50 M.1sha, Phafeolus, 

M:snandan, Call^carta, 

Masra. ,' 

Miitulanga, CilTUS. 

Maur'i. 
55 Mayanu 

MucbuCOB^ 
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Muchucunday Pentafetei, 
Mudga. .... 

Mudgapam4. 
Mulaca Raphanus. 
60 Mundahailliy :^J»MN^.- 
Murd. 

Murvi AUtris} * 

Mustaca, Scbanuif ' 

Nig^bala, 5/</i. . • * . 
65.N.igaball^i, Baukima. 

Nagacesara, Me/ua.. 

Nagad:na, Artemfjku- • 

Nagaranga, Citrus. 

Nala, ArititMf -^ 

70 Nail. 

Naranga. i"" • 

mricela, Cocos. — ; 

Nichula, a new gcnmi 
^Nili, Indigofera" "■ ' 
75 Njlv>tj)ala Pontedcria ' 

Nimba, Jl/^/i^z 

NiVii a, Ory^ ■ ' \ : 

Pacala. 

Padma, Nymphaa. 
80 Palandu, Allium, 

Pal^a, ^a/fftf, 

Panasa, Artocarpus. ' 

Parnasa, Ocymum. 

P^tali, Bignonia. 
<5 Pat')la, Solanum9> - ■>- 

Paurf. ' ►-''-: A . 

Pichula, Tamarix. 

Pilu, ^^:;/> 

Pinyl 
9^ Pippala /iVw. 

Pippali, A/tff, • '. , 

Piy^ft." - '-^ ■• " '' 

Pitasdia 

Placsha, Ficus 
95 Pri'snipami." ."^ ' 

Priya'ngu 

Ptica, Phyfalis 

Punarnava, BocrhiOXLUL 

Pundanca 
jpo Pundra, 

Puticaraja, Guilandtna 
^.r^actJiniula, Qjtdqdandia 

* ^ ijsdana 
' ., ilaian;. ' 
5 lla)ica 
; R6«luricd 
HSsnd, dphioxylumf 
KieiHica 

•^-•'Rrddiii' ' 

10 Rishabha 
" R6hita, Punica 
Sahac^a Mai(gi/tra. 
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15 Sahachan 

Sailcya, Muscus 

Sair yaca, Barlcria^ 

Saiv^a 

'SaJa ' '. 

20 'Salanchi 

'Salmali, Bombax 

Samang^, t ? 

'Sami, Mimosa 

Samira, MitHosa- ^\^ .ii'» ^*■ > 
25 Samudraca, 4fS*6Wti • >■ ' 

Sand, CrotaUnm-^^^ ' •: .'i. • /' 

Sancarajat^ /r«?i)rjtf MM • •' 

'Sanc'hapushte, Xki'iif ' *>• •"^'^ 

'Sara : ^ 

30 Sarala, 

Sanmi 

'Satamili 

Sacapushpa 

Sa't'h^i 
35 Scp'hilici, Nycim^ei ' : ' 

Septal^, Nyctanthes 

Septapama, Kii^m'^<^ 

Sershapa, Sinapis 

'Simbi, Dolichos 
40 Sindhuca, i^iVtf* 

— ■Dinsin) — Tntfnojd 
' Sisu, Crotoii? 

Siv5, 

- §6^h^i;»P9, Guiianiim^ 
'^5 i^tnalali, ^a^^ . . 

S6xnaiii'i, Padcria 

S'.lp'ha 
'-♦ S^aca, Bignenia, 

Snng^taca, Trapa 
.j;o^Sr4pan» . ,^ . ^ ^ 

\ ^t'halai>adma, Hmtcui ^^'-^ ^ 
Suca 
Sued 

, . ^unJUbaiuuca, Marfilea 
"55 Surabh^i 

Suryamani, Hibiscus 
Suveraaca, Gu/m 
■ . * •'•yinrt, a new geAfif 
Sy^^ca 
60 Tala, B»rajfu5 

Talamulaca, CochUaria^ 
-Tali, Citrypha ' 
Tam^a, laurus? 
• .Timbfilf, Piper , - '- 

^5 T^mracata, Nicotian^ 

■Tifaca,' Amomumf 
■ Tanin^i, Aloe 

STafepatri, Lauruf •• "-" - 

Tila, Sefanum 
70 Tilaca 

Tindiica, Diospyros 
Tinsa, Ebenus? 
Trapusha, Cucums 
Ttaiytoiaiii 
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75 TrTvriU 

Tubaiicii 

Tula, Morut 

Tuoga 

Udumbara, Ficus 
80 Ulapa, Aristida 

Upodica 

Urana, CasstA 

Utpala ? 

Vajradru, Epkoriia 
#5 Valvaja, Anir^gonf 

Vanaceli, Cannm 

Vanainu4ga 

Vandrclrac^ Xjosius. . 

Vanda, Epidendrum 
90 Vandi, Lorantkus 

Vand&, Vifcum 

Van^a, yutrcus 

Vans'a, Bamboi 

Viiah4 
95 Var&ngacQy Ldurug 

Viruna 

V^Mcay DiatUktrs 



^mm'mK^mml^mq0^ 



Visalyk 

V^tuca, AmarantkusT 
400 Vasu 

Vataca 

Vats&dani, Uenispernmrn 

V&yas jU 

Vcusa, BarierU 
5 V. tra, Calamut 

Vichitri, Tragia 

Vidar^i 

Vidula 

V;rana, AjidropogiM 
10 ViihSnH 

Vist&raca, Cdnvelvuhu . 

Vnthi. Oryza 

Vydghranac'ha 

Vy^ghrapcuU 
15 Yasa 

Yava, Hordeum 

Yavasa, Poaf 

YucUras^ "^ 

Yut'hic5, Jasminum 
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SELECT INDIAN PLANTS.* 



By THi LATi PRESIDENT. 



\- 



* TF my names of plants displease you, says ttc 

•*- * great Swedish botanist, choose others iitoie 

' agreeable to your taste/ and, by this candburvhe 

has disarmed all the criticism, to which as it mustjbe 

allowed 

• This paper was announced in the specimen of an Asiaiie CommoftJ^ 
Book, which the President added, in the third volume 'of" these Transactionii 
to Mr, Harxncton'i proposal for an improvement of Locks 's useful plan. 
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lUowed even the critical parts of his admirable works 
lie continually open: I avail myself of his indulgence, 
and am very solicitous to give Indian plants their- true 
Indian appellations ; because I am fully persuaded, 
that LiNN-fiws. himself would have adopted them, had 
lie known the learned and ancient language of this 
country ; as he like all other men would have re- 
fined the native names of Asiatic regions and cities, 
ivers and mountains, leaving friends, or per- 
ons of eminence to preserve their own names by 
heir own merit, and inventing new ones, from dis- 
inguishing marks and properties, such objects only 
3, being recently discovered, could have had no 
revious denomination. Far am I from doubting 
le great importance of perfect botanical discripions; 
►r languages expire as nations decay, and the true 
mse of many appellatives in every . dead language 
lUSt be lost in a course of ages : but, as long as 
lose appellatives remain understood, a travelling 
hysician, who should wish to procure an Arahiatt 
r Indian plant, and, without asking for it by its 
earned or vulgar name, should hunt for it m the 
roods by its botanical Character^ would resemble a 
;eographer, who, desiring to find his way in ?i fo- 
agn city or province, should never inquire by name 
)r a street or a town, but wait with his tables and 
istruments, for a proper occasion to determine its 
^ngitude and latitude. 

The plants, described in the following paper by ' 
heir classical appellations, with their synonyma or 
epithets, and their names in the vulgar dialects, 

have 
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have been selected for their novelty, beauty, poeti- 
cal feme, reputed use in medicine, or supposed holi- 
ness; and frequent allusions to them all will be 
ibund, if the Sanscrit language should ever be gene- 
rally studied, in the popular and sacred poems of 
the ancient Hindus^ in their medical books and law- 
tracts, and even in the f^edas themselves ; though 
unhappily I cannot profess, with the fortunate S'soede 
to have seen without glasses all the parts of the 
flowers, which I have described, yet you may be 
assured, that I have mentioned no part of thewy i 
which I liave not again and again examined with 
my own eyes; and though the weakness of my sigte 
will for ever prevent my becoming a botanist, yet f 
have in some little degree atoned for that fktal de- 
fect by extreme attention, and by an ardent zeal for , 
the most lovely and fascinating branch of natural 
knowledge. 

Before I was acquainted with the method pursu- 
ed by Van Rheede, necessity had obliged me to 
follow a similar plan on a smaller scale; and, ash» 
mode of studying botany, in a country and climate 
by no means favourable to botanical excursions, 
may be adopted more successfully by those wha. 
have more leisure than I shall ever enjoy, I present 
you with an interesting passage from one of hispre- 
i'ace?^^ to which I should barely have referred you, 
if his great work were not unfortunately confined,- 
from its rarity, to very ftnv hands. He informs us, 
in an introduction to his third volume," that several 

'" Indian physicians and Brahme?is had composed if 

his 
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his order, a catalogue of the most celebrated plants 
which they distributed according to their times of 

* blossoming and seeding, to the configuration of 
' their leaveiS^, and to the forms of their flowers and 

* fruit ; that, at the proper seasons he gave copies 
' of the list to several intelligent men, of whom he 

* sent parties into different forests, with instructions 

* to bring him, from all quarters, such plants as 

* they saw named, with their fruit, flowers, and 

* leaves, even though they should be obliged to 
'* climb the most lofty trees for them ; that three or 
'* four painters, who lived in his family, constantly 

* and accurately delineated the fresh plants, of 

* which, in his presence, a full description was ad- 
< ded ; that, in the mean while, he had earnestly 

* requested iall the princes and chiefs on the Malabar 
^ coast to send him such vegetables, as W(-re most 

* distinguished for use or for elegance, and that not 

* one of them failed to supply his garden wi^!; flow- 
•■ers, which he sometimes received fron> the dis- 
•■ tari^e of fifty or sixty leagues ; that when his her- 
'* barisift had collected a sufficient number of plants, 
'* when hii^ draughtsmen had sketched their figures, 
'^' and his nal^ve botanists had subjoined their descrip- 
'* tions, he submitted the drawings to a little aca- 
^*^ demy of Pandit^ whom he used to convene for 

that purpose from different parts i>f the country ; 

that hid assembly often consisted of fifteen or six- 

••■teeu leartied natives, who vied with each c ♦^i.er in 

"giving correct answers to all his questions coiv r:u- 

"•ing th€t names and virtues of the principal vegeta- 

Vol. IV. I i bles, 
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•* bles, and that he wrote all their answfers in hid 
*' note -book ; that he was infinitely delighted with 
*' the candid, modest, amicable, and respectful de- 
*' bates of those pagan philosophers, each of whom 
adduced passages from ancient books in support 
of his own opinion, but without any bitterness of 
** contest or the least perturbation of mind ; that the 
" texts, which they cited, were in verse, and taken 
" from books, as they positively asserted, more than 
*' four thousand years old: that the first couplet of 
" each section in these books comprised the synony* 
" mous terms for the plant, which was the subject 
*' of it, and that, in the subsequent verses, there 
',' was an ample account of its kind or species, its 
** properties, accidents, qualities, figure, parts, 
'* place of growth, time of flowering and bearing 
" fruit, medical virtues, and more general uses;- 
*' that they quoted those texts by memory, having- 
*' gotten them by heart in their earliest youth, ra- 
*' ther as a play than a study, according to theim- 
'^ memorial usage of such Indian tribes, as are des- 
' ' tined by law to the learned professions ; and on 
•^ that singular law of tribes, peculiar to the old 
** Egyptians and Indians^ he adds many solid and 
*' pertinent remarks/' Now when we complain, 
and myself as much as any , that we have no leisure 
in India for literary and philosophical pursuits, we 
should consider, tliat Van Rheede was a nobleman 
at the head of an Indian government in his time 
very considerable, and th^t he fully discliarged all 
the duties of his important station, while he found 

leisure 
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leisure, to compile, in the manner just described, 
those twelve large volumes, which LinnjEus himself 
pronounces accurate. 
1 . Ta^'raca : 
VuLG. Tarac. 
Linn. Amomunt* 

Cal. Perianth spathe-like, but sitting on the germ ; 
tubular, one leaved, broken at the mouth into 

• few irregular sharp toothlets ; downy, striated ; 
in part coloured, in part semi -pellucid. 

Cor. One-petaled, villous. Tube short, funnel 
form. Border double. Exterior three parted ; 
coloured like the calyx ; divisions oblong, striatedi 
internally concave, rounded into slipperjike bags ; 
the two Itrwer divisions, equal, rather deflected ; 
the higher, somewhat longer, opposite, bent in a 
contrary direction, terminated with a long point* 
Interior^ two-lipped ( unless the upper lip be called 
the filament ) ; under lip revolute, with a tooth on 

" each side near the base; two parted from the mid- 
dle ; divisions axe-form, irregularly end-nicked. 

■ • Nectaries^ two or three honey -bearing, light 
brovni, glossy bodies at the base of the under lip, 

• just below the teeth ; erect, awled, converging 
into a small cone. 

Stam. Filament ( unless it be called the upper lip of 
the interior horder)^ channelled within, sheathing 
■ the style ; dilated above mto the large fleshy an- 
titer y if it can justly be so named. Anther oblong 
externally convex and entire, internally flat, di- 
vided by a deep furrow ; each division^ marked 

• '. ' ' 112 with 
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with a perpendicular pollen-bearing line, and end» 
ing in a membranous point. 

PiST. Germ beneath, protuberant, roimdish, ob* 
scurely three sided, externally soft with down, 
iSry/^ thread-form, long as thej/?/aw^»/, the tppdf 
which nearly closes round it. Stigma headedi 
perforated. 

Per. Cafsule for Cafsid^ir herry^ not bursting in a 
determinate mode) oblong ^roundish, three stri- 
ped, smooth, crowned with the permanent calyx 
and corol ; with a brittle coat, almost black witb- 
out, pearly within. 

Seeds, lopped, with three or four angles, very 
smooth, enclosed within three oblong, rounded, 
soft, membranous integuments, conjoined by a 
branchy receptacle ; in each parcel, foiu" or five. 

Interior Border of the corol, pink and white; under 
lip, internally milk-white, with a rich carmine 
stripe in each of its divisions. Seeds aromatic, 
hotter than Cardamoms. Leaves alternate, sheath- 
ing, oblong, pointed, keeled, most entire, mar- 
gined, bright grass-green above, very jsmooth; 
pale sea-green below. Stem compressed, three or 
four feet long, bright pink near its base, erect, end- 
ing in a beautiful panicle. Peduncles many flowered ; 
bracts few lance- linear, very long, withering* 
Root fibrous, with two or three bulbous knobs, 
light brown and spungy within, faintly aromatic. 
Although the Taraca has properties of an JxfH^' 

mum^ and appears to be one of those plants, which 

RuMPHius names Qlobba^ yet it has the air of a 

Languas, 
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Languas, the /raiV, I believe, of a R^neai^mia, 

lad no exact correspondence with any of the genera 

}o elaborately described by.KoENio: its essential 

Aaracter^ .according to Retz, would con^t in its 

two farted itpterjtor horder^ its channelled fiament^ , aad 

rts ttm-jcleft Mtker with pointed divisions,^ 

I. Bhu^oiampaca : 

VuLp. JBhuchampaca. ,. 

LiNxr. Rojand-rooted K^empferia. 

Cal. Common 5^tffA^ imbricated, many ftowcjred; 

.. partial,, Feriantk one le^ve , small, thin, ob* 

scure. 
Cor. One petaled. Tube very long, slender, sxib- 
. cylindric below, funnel fori;n abov^e, somewhat 
incurved. Border double, each three parted : ex^ 
terior^ divisions lanced, acute, dropping ; htterior^ 
two higher divisions erect, lapping over, oblongs 
pointed, supporting the back of the anther; lower 
division, expanding, deflected, two cleft ; subdi^ 
visions broad, axe-form, irregularly notched, end- 
nicked, with a point. 
Stam. Filament adhering to the throat of the corol, 
. oblqng below, enlarged, and two-lobed above, co- 
loured. Anther doable, linear, higho*' than the 
mouth of the tube, fixed on the lower p:irt of the 
- .filament, conjoined round the pistil, fronting the . 

two cleft division of the border. 
PiST. Germ very low near the root, attended with a 
nectare&us gland. Style capillary, very long. 
Stigma funnel form below, compressed above ; 
fan-shaped, two-lipped, downy, emerging a little 
from the conjoined anther. 

Per. 
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Per. and Sfeds not yet seen. ' ; 

Sc^fe tVickish, very short. Corol richly fragrant; i 
tube and exterior border milkwhite, divisions dropping, i 
as if sensitive, on the slightest touch, and soon jrield' ! 
ing to the pressure of the air ; interior border purple 
the higher divisions diluted, the lower deeply colored 
within, variegated near the base. One or two flow» 
ei5 blow every morning in j4pril or May^ and wither 
entirely before sun -set : after the sfike is exhausted, ■' 
rise the large leaves keeled, broad -lanced, membra- 
nous nerved. Hoot with many roundish, or rather 
spindle-shaped bulbs. \ 

Tnis plant is clearly the Benchapo of Rheede,* ! 
whose native assistant had written Bku on the draw- \ 
ing, and intended to folbw it with Champa : the spicy , 
odour and elegance of the flowers, induced me to ;^ 
place this K-JEmpferia (though generally known) in 
a series of select Indian plants; but the name Grouni 
Champac is very improper, since the true Ckamfaca 
belongs to a different order and class ; nor is there 

any resemblance between the two flowers, except 

'i 

that both have a rich aromatic scent. 

Among all the natural orders^ there is none, in 

which the genera seem less precisely ascertained by 

clear essential characters^ than in that, which (for 

want of a better demonination) has been called scita* 

viineous; and the judicious Retz, after confessing 

himself jrather dissatified with his own generic ar* 

rangement, which he takes from the border of the 

corol, from the stamen^ and principally from the an* 

ther^ declares his fixed opinion, that the genera itt 

this 
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this order nvill never he determined nvith absolute certainty 
until all the scitamimous plants of India shall be perfectly 
described, 

3.SeVhalica^: 

Syn. Suvahd* Nirgudi, Nilicd^ Nivarica. 

VuLG. Singahdr^ Nibiri. 

Linn. Sorrowful Nyctanthes. 

In all the plants ot this species examined by me, 
the calyx was villous, the border of the coarol white 
five -parted, each division unequally subdivided ; and ; 
the tube of a dark orange -colour ; the stamens and; 
f\stil entirely within the tube : the bernes^ twin, com- 
pressed, capsular, two-celled, margined, inrerse- 
hearted with a point. This gay tree (for nothing sor* . 
rowful appears in its nature) spreads its rich odour to 
a considerable distance every evening ; but at sun* 
rise it sheds most of its night -flowers, which are col- 
lected ^ith care for the use of perfumers and dyers. 
My Pandits unanimously assure me, that the plant be- 
fore us is their Sefhaliciy thus named because bees 
are supposed to sleep on its blossoms ; but Nilich must 
must imply a blue colour ; and our travellers insist, 
that the Indians give the names of Pdrijdtica or Pari" 
jdta to this useful species of Nyctanthes : on the other 
hand, I know that Pdrijdta is a name given to flow- 
ers of a genus totally different ; and there may be a 
variety of this with blueish corols ; for it is expressly 
declared, in the Amarcosh, that, '' when the Sip^hd'- 
^< Vtca. has white flowers, it is named Swetasurasd^ and 
Bhutaves^i. 

4* z. Maghya. 

Syk. 
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Syn. Crmirt. 

Linn, Nyctanthes Samlac. 

See Rheede : 6 H. M. tab. 54. 

Flowers exquisitely white, but with little or no fia»- j 
grance; stem^ petioles^ znA calyx very Acmny \ leaves : 
egged, acute ; below rather hearted • \ 

i 

B Septala : • 'I 

S.YN'. . Na'Vaihallicd^ Navamdlica. 

VulGfi BHa^ Muta-^bela. 

Bur Ml Many'jlov)ered Nyctanthes^ 

See 5 RuMPH. tab. 30. 6 H. M. tah. 50. 

The blossoms of this variety are extremely fra*- 
ffBXit Zamhah [%o the word should be written) is a-. 
flower to which Persian and Arabian poets frequent-' 
ly allude. 
5: Mallica": 

Syn. Trf nastily a, Malli^ Bhupadi^ Satahhiru. 
ViJLG. DesUbeld. 

Linn. Wavy-leaved Nyctanthes. 
Berry globular, simple, one -celled, Seed large, sin- 
gle, globular. 

According to Rheede, the Brahmens in the wesl 
of India- distinguish this flower by the word Casturii 
or nmsk, on account of its very rich odoiir. 
6. ''Asp^HOTA^: 
Syn. F'anamain. 
VuLG. Banmallica. 
Line. Narrow-leaved Nyctanthes. 

The hidtans consi or this as a variety of the fot- 
m.:r species; and the flowers are nearly alike. Oh^ 
tusc-ieaved would have been a better specific name; 
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e fetaJsj indeed, are comparatively narrow, but 
t the leaves. This channing flower grows wild 
the lofesUi ; whencQ'.it wjis called Fanajdti by the 
'dkmens, who assisted Rheede ; but the Jati, or 
iHgii^ belof^s, I belie ve^ to the next genus. 

Ma'latI': : 
tf» Sumaftdi Jdti. 
Jl&* Malth Jdtif Choivhih. 
I«r3r> Gj^eairflowered Jasmin. 
di bluehing; c9roly mostly with purpJish edges. 
Leaves feathered with an odd onfe, two qr three of 
the terraiaal lec^ets generally confluent. 
Though Mdlati and Jati be synonymous, yet 
ne of the native gardeners distinguieli them ; and 
is the Jati only, that I have examined, Comme-^ 
^E had been informed, that the Jdvans give, ih^ 
me of Maleti to the Zamhal, which in Sanscrit \& 
lied Navamalliai^ SLnA yf\x\ch^ according to Rheede, 
used by the Hindus in their sacrifices ; but they 
ike oflFeririgs of most odoriferous flowers, and j>ar- 
ularly of the various Jasmins and Zambaks. 

Yut'hica'. 
N. Mdgadhtj Ganica^ jMasW^M^ YitVii. 
utG. Jut'in, Jut. 
t«?N. Azorick Jasmin. . 

^tves opposite, threeM. Branchlets croQs-armcd, 
Umbels three -flowered. Corfds white, very fra- 
grant. The yellow Yik^htci^ say ih^ Hindus^ is 
caJUed Hemajntsh/yica^ or gvfden-Jowetfd; but I 
have never seen it, and it may be of a different 
e^ciies. 

Vol. IV. K k . Amuca^ : 
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g.* Amltca': 

Syn. Ti\'idU ChtJichd. 

VuLcv. ITntiri ; Tamru^lhindi^ or Indian Date. 

Linn. Tamarindus. 

The flowers of the Tamarind are so exquisitely 
beautilul, the fruit so saKibriQiis, when an acid sher 
bet is required, the leaves so elegantly formed and 
arranged, and' the whole tree so magnificent, that I 
could not refrain from giving a place in this series to 
a plant already well known : in all the flowen, 
however, that I have examined, the coalition of the 
stamens appeared so invariably, that the Tamarind 
should be removed, I think, to the sixteenth class; 
and it were to be wished, that so barbarous a word 
as Tamarindus^ corrupted from an Arahic phrase ab- 
surd in itself, since the plant has no sort of resem- 
blance to a date-tree, could without inconvenience 
be rejected, and its Indian appellation admitted in its 
room. 1 

lo, Sara: or Arrow-cane. 
Syn. Gundra, or playful ; Tejanaca or Acute. 
VyLG. Ser, Serheri. 
Linn. Spontaneous Saccharum. 
Cal. Glume two-valved ; valves, oblong -laneedj 

pointed, sub -equal, girt with silky diverging hairs, 

exquisitely soft and delicate, more than twice as 

long as the flower. 
Cor. one valved, acute, fringed, 
Stam. Filaments three, capillary; Anthers^ ob^ 

long, incumbent. 
PisT. Gems very minute, styles two, threadfoti^ 

Stigmas feathery. 

FloV^^ 
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Flowers on a very large terminal panicle^ more 
m two feet long, in the plant before me, and one 
ot across in the broadest part ; con^hig of nu- 
irous compound spikes^ divided into spihelets^ each 
I a capillary jointed rachis, at the joints of which 
e the flowerets alternately sessile and pedicelled. 
mmoii feSuncle mlny-fnrrowed) with reddish joints. 
dvelet of the corol purple or light fed ; stamens 
(id pistils ruddy ; stigmas^ purple ; pedicels, of a 
;ddish tint ; finely contrasted With the long silvery 
BaM of the calyx. Leaves very long, striated, mi- 
iitely sawed ; teeth upwards ; keel smooth white, 
ithin; sheathing the culm; the mouths of the 
leaths thick, set with wWte hairs. Cidm above 
irenty feet high ; very smooth, round and light ; 
.ore closely jointed and woody near the root, which 
thick and fibrous ; it grows in large clumps, like 
le f^enu. This beautiful and superb grass is highly 
slebrated in the PuratMSj the Indian God of War 
aving been born in a grove of it, which burst into a 
ame ; and the gods gave notice of his birth to the 
ymph of the Pleiads^ who descended and suckled - 
he child, thence named Carticeya. The Cdsd^ vul- 
{arly Casia^ has a shorter culm, leaves much nar- 
3wer, longer and thicker hairs, but a smaller pani- 
te, less compounded, without the purplish tints of 
lie iSara : it is often described with praise by the 
^ndu poets, for the whiteness of its blossoms, which 
ive a large plam, at some distance, the appearance 
^abroad river. Both plants are extremely useful 
^ tlie Indian^i who harden the internodal parts of 

K k 2 the 
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the cuhite, and cut them into implements for wrififtg* 

on their polished paper. From the mwijaj or culm,? 

of the Sardl^y^AB made tlie maujiji^ or holy thready 

ordained by Menu to form the sacerdotal girdle, in 

pfrefertnoe even to the Cwj^-grass, 

n. Du'^RvA'': 

Syn. ^Satafarvica\ Sahasrdviryh^ Bh/rga'di^ Rudrt^y 
Ananta', 

VuLG. Dcib. 

Ko£N. Agkostis Lffte Arts. 

NoTHiNO essential can be added to the mere bo-* 

tanica! rfeserifftion of this most beautiful grassy 
Virhfch Van RHEfiDE has exhibited in a i^oarse deli* 
neation of its leaves- only, under thfe bsirbail*aa& ap^ 
pellafloft of Beli'caraga: its flower*, iff^tMSit perfect 
state, are among the foveliest objects 'Jri tHe* vegeta- 
ble world, ^nd appear, thrbugh a lensj Rfce tniniit* 
rubies anfd emeralds m constant motion fVom the 
least breath of airl It is the sweetest ind most nu-' 
tritiotis pasture for cattle; and its tisefulness added 
to its beauty induced the ///W^^, in their ages, td 
believe, that it was the mansion of a benevolent 
nymj)h. Even the Feda celebrates it ; as in tlie follow- 
ing text of the At'harvana: *' May birvd^ whiqh 
*'rose from the water of life, which has a hundred 
" roots and a hundred stems, efface a hundred of itiy 
*' sins and prolong my existence on earth for a hurt- 
** dred years! ^^ The plate was engraved from si 
drawing in Dr. Roxburgh's valuable collection of 
hidia?! grasses. 

12. Cus^'a; 01' Cus'ha: 

Syic 
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Syw. Cut^ha^ Darbhai Pavitra. 

VuLG Cusha. 

KoEN.' Poa CynQsuroides . 

■ Having never seen this most celebrated grass irt 
a state of perfect inflorescence, I class it according 
to the information, which Dr. Roxburgh has been 
so kind as to send me: the leaves are very long, 
with margins acutely sawed downwards but smooth 
on other parts, even on the keels, and with long 
points, of which the extreme acuteness was prover- 
bial among the old Hindus. Every law-book, and 
almost every poem, in Sanscrit contains frequent 
allusions to the holihess of this plant; and, in the 
fourth Veda^ we have the following address to it at 
the close of a terrible incantation: *' Thee, O 
*^ Darhha^ the learned proclaim a divinity not 8ub- 
'^ ject to age or death; thee they call the armour 
*^.oflNDRA, thft preserver of regions, the destroyer 
*** df eneWfieft; a gem that gives increase to the field. 
** At th'^ tiifli, when the ocean resounded, wheit 
*"* the clouds murmured and lightnings flashed, the» 
^ * wag Ddrhha produced, pure as a drop of fine gold/* 
Some of the leaves taper to a most acute, evanescent 
J^omt; whence the Pandits often say of a very 
.^liarp-minded man, that his intellects are acute as the 
^^M of a Cf^^a leaf. 
M^. Bandhu^ca: 
Syn. itactaca, ' Bandhujivaca. 
A^iTLG. Bdndkut}, Ranjan. 
XjWN. Scarlet Ixora. 
CIal. Perianth four-parted, permanent; divisions ^ 

colored, erect, acute. 

Cor, 
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Cor- One-petaled, funnel-form* Tiibe^ cylindric^ 
very long, slender, somewhat curved • Border 
four-parted; divisions^ egged, acute, deflected. 
Stam. Ftlamntsio\\\\ above the throat very short, 

incurved. Anthers oblong, depressed. 
Pi8T« Germ roundish, oblate beneath. Style^ thread- 
form, long as the tube. Stigma two-cleft, just 
above the throat ; divisions, externally curved. 
Per. 
Seeds : 

Fl(nvers bright crimson -scarlet, umbel-fascicled. 
Leaves oval, cross-paired, half-stem-clasping,, 
pointed ; pale below, dark green above, leathery, 
clothing the whole plant. Stipes between the 
opposite leaves, erect, linear. Stem russet, 
channelled. 

The Banduca-Rower is often mentioned by the 
best Indian poets; but the Pandits are strangely 
divided in opinion concerning the plant, which the 
ancients knew by that name. Ra^dha'ca^nt 
brought me, as the famed Bandhuca^ some flowers- 
oi the Doubtful Pap aver; and his younger brother 
Rama''ca''nt produced on the following day the 
Scarlet Ixora, with a beautiful couplet in which it 
is named Bandhiica: soon after, Servo'ru showed 
me a book, in which it is said to have the vulgar 
name Dop^hariya or Meridian ; but by that Hindustani 
name, the Muse/mans in some districts mean the 
Scarlet Pentapetes, and, in others, the Scarlet 
Hibiscus, which the Hindus call Suryarnani^ or Gem 
of the Sun. The last -mentioned plant is the Siasmin 

of 
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rf Rheede, which LiNNiEus, through mere inadver- 
tence, has confounded with the Scaret Pentafatesy 
tescribed in the fifty sixth plate of the same volume. 
'. cannot refrain from adding, that no Indian god was 
ver named Ixora ;;^and that Is^ivara which is, in- 
sed, a title of Siva^ would be a very improper ap- 
^llation of a plant, which has already a classical 

tme. 

i. Carnica^'ra: 

ri»j, Dnmotpala^ Perivyddhay 

tfLO. Cancra; Cat^hachampa. 

tWN. Indian Pavetta. 

Iw is wonderftd, that the Pandits of this province, 
>th priests and physicians, are unable to bring me 
e flower, which Ca^lid a''sa mentions by the name 
* Garnicdra, and celebrates as a fiame of the woods: 
le lovely Pavetta^ which botanists have sufficiently 
ascribed, is called by the Bengal peasants Cdncri^ 
hich I should conclude to be a corruption of the 
\anscrit word, if a comment on the Amaracosh^ had 
Lot exhibited, the vulgar name Calf^ha-champd; 
vhich raises a doubt, and almost inclines me to be- 
lieve, that the Carnicdra is one of the many flowers, 
which the natives of this country improperly called 
wild Champacs. 
15. Ma'shandari'; 

VuLG. Masandari in Bengal; and Bastra in Htndustd. 
Linn. American Callicarpus; yet a native of 

. Java? 
Ial. Perianth one-leaved, four-parted; Divisions 

.pointed, erect - 
L Cor. 
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Cor. Ofie«^taled, funnel-form ; iorder fbi»r-cieft» 
3tam. Ftluniems icAxx^ tliread-form, colored, long- 
er than the corol. Anthirs roundisl^ inciu»b^nt; 
PisT. G#ri» above, egged. S$yU tYxce^^ri^^fx^^ co^ 
lored, longer than the etaaieas. JS^gvfa ^tbickiab^ 

gaping- 

Seeds. 

Flowers minute, bright lilac, or light purple^ e:^- 
tremely beautiful. Panicles axillary one td each leaf^ 
two-forked, very short in compariflon of the Jbavei, 
downy. Bracts awled, opposite, pla£ad at e^ch 
fork of tlie panicle. L$an>e$ oppo^te, petioled, very 
long, egged, veined^'^ poitited, obtusely notched^ bright 
green and soft above, pale and downy beneath. 
Branches and fetiols hoary with down. Shrtsbj with 
flexible branches ; growing wild near Calcutta ; its root 
has medicinal virtues, and cures^ they say, a cutane- 
ous disorder called ma'sha^ whence the plant has its 
name. Though the leaves be not sawed, yet I dare 
Bot pronounce the species to be new. See a note on 
the Hoary Callicarpus, 5 Retz. Fasclc. p. 1. n. 19. 
16. Sringa^ta; 
Syn. S ringed taca. 
VuLG StnghaWa. 
Linn. Floating Trap a. 

I CAN add nothing to what has been written pn 
this remarkable water-plant; but as the ancient 
Hindus were so fond of its nut ( from the horns of 
which, they gave a name to the plant itself ) , that 
they placed it among their lunar constellations, it 

may 
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may certainly claim a place in a series of Indk 

vegetables. 

1 7 . Chaj^dana : 

Syw. ^Qandka^ara, MalayajUy BhadrasWY^ 

VvX'O. Chandan^ Sandal^ Sanders. 

Ltij^N. True Santulum; more properly Sandalum. 

SsEp large, globular, stnooth. 

Having received from Colonel Fullarton many 

6eed9 of tliis exquisite plant, which he had found in 

the thickets of Midnafur, I had a sanguine hope of 

being able to describe its flowers, of which Rumphius 

could procure no account, and concerning which 

there is a singular difference between Linnaeus and 

Burman the younger, though they both cite the 

same authots, and each refers to the works of the 

other ; but the seeds have never germinated in my 

5ajrden, and tlie Chandan only claims a place in the 

^resent scries, from the deserved celebrity of its 

Vagrant wood, and th'e perpetual mention of it ia 

he most antient books of the Hindus ^ who cons tan t- 

r describe the b^st sort of it as flourishing on the 

lountains of Malaya. An elegant Sanscrit stanza, 

^ which the following Fersion is literally exact, 

ludes to the popular belief, that the P^enus, or 

tmbusy as they are vulgarly called, often take fire 

the violence of their collision, and is addressed, 

ier the allegory of a sandal -tree to a virtuous 

\ dwelling in a town in^iabited by contending 

ions : " Delight of the world, beloved Chndana, 

ly no longer in this forest, which is overspread 

th rigid pernicious Fans' as ^ whose hearts are 

"^OL. IV. L 1 unsound; 
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•' unsound ; and who, being themselves confounded 
*' in the scorching stream of flames kindled by their 
*' mutual attrition, will consume not their own fa- 
" milies merely, but this whole wood/* The origi- 
nal w^ord Duroans^a has a double sense, meaning 
both a dangerous bambuy and a man with a mis* 
chievous offspring. Three other species or varieties 
of Cliandan are mentioned in the Amaraco' sha^ by the 
names Tatlaf arnica^ Gos^irsha^ and Herkhandana : the 
red sandal ( of which I can give no description ) is 
named Cuchandana from its inferior quality, Kanjana 
and Racta from its color, and Tilafarni or Patrang$ 
from the form of its leaves. 
18. Cumuda: 
Syn. Cairava. 
VuLG. Ghain-chii. 

Rheede: TsjeroeaCit AvOihel. 11 H. M. t. 29. 
Linn. Mexianthes? 
Cal. Five-parted, longer than the tube of the 

corol, expanding, permanent; divisions j awled. 
Cor. One-petalcd. Tube, rather belled; border 
five -parted ; divisions oblong, wavy on the mar- 
gin : a longitudinal wing or foldlct in the middle of 
each. The mouth and whole interior part of the 
corol shaggy. 
Stam. Filaments five, awled, erect; Anthers twin, 
converging; five, alternate, shorter, sterile. 
Fist. Germ egged, very large in proportion ; girt 
at its base with five roundish glands. Style very 
short, if any. Stigma headed. 
Per . Capsule four-celled , many-seeded. 

Seeds 
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Seeds round, compressed, minute, appearing rough 

with small dots or points. 
Leaves hearted, subtargeted, bright green on one 

side, dark russet on the other. Flowers umbel 

- fescicled, placed on the stem, just below the leaf. 
Glands and Tube of the corol yellow ; border white ; 

: both of the most exquisite texture: Qwmda, or 
Delight of the Water, seems a general name for 

- beautiful aquatic flowers; and amopg them, ac- 
cording to Van Rheede, for the Indian M^niatt" 
ties: which this in part resembles, ihe divisions 
of the corol may be called three -ivinged : they look 
as if covered with silver frost. 

ig. Chitraca ; 

>YN. Pdt^h^in F^ahnii and all other names. of Fire. 

fc^uLG, Chita^ ChitU Chitra. 

-riNN. Plumbago of Silm. 

I^AL. Perianth one leaved, egg-oblong, tubular, 
five-sided ; rugged, interspersed with minute pe- 
dicelled glands, exuding transparent gIutinou<$ 

. droplets ; erect, closely embracing the tube oi the 
corol ; mouth five toothed ; hase protuberant w ith 
the valves of the nectary. 

Cor. one-petaled, funnel-form. Tube five-angled, 
rather incurved, longer than the calyx. Border 
five-parted, expanding. Divisions inverse, egg- 
oblong, pointed, somewhat keeled. 

Sectary five-valved, pointed, minute, including the 
germ. 

Stam. Filaments five, thread-form, inserted on the 
valvelets of the nectary, as long as the tube of the 
corol. Anthers ohloxig^ oblique. 

L 1 2 Pisr. 
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PisT. Germ- egged, very gmall ; at first, when 
cleared of the nectary, smooth ; but assuming as 
it swells, five -angles. Style columnlr, ds long as 
the stamens. Stiginu five-parted, slender. 

Per. none, imlfess. we give that namd to the five- 
angled coat of the seed. 

Seed one, oblong, obscurely five-sided^ inoloted in 
a coat. 

Racemas viscid leafy. Calyx light green. Cbro/ milk- 
white. Anthers ^T^\6^ seen through die pellucid 
tube. Leaves altemate,^gged, smooth, pointed, 
half sheathing, partly waved, partly- entire ; jfcra/ 
leaves^ similar, minute. Stem flexibly, (climbing) 
many -angled, jointed at the rise of the leaves. 
Root caustic j whence the name P'akni^ and ^e like.* 
Chitraca means attracting the tnind; 'and any of the 
Indian names would be preferable to PlimthagOj or 
Leadivort. The species here described, serins most 
to resemble that of Seilan ; the fdsy Plumbago is 
less common here : the joints of its stems are red ; 
the bracts three'd, egged, equal pointed, coloured. 

20. Ca^'malata'': 

Syn. Surya-cdnti or Sunshine^ 11. H. M. t. &0. 

VuLG. Cdm-latd, Ishk-ftchah. 

Linn. Ipomoea QuamocUt, 

The plant before us is the most beautiful of its or- 
der, both in the colour and form of \m leaves and 
flowers ^ its elegant blossoms are celestial rosy red^ 
lovers f roper hue^ and have justly procured it the name 
of Cdmalatd or Lovers Creeper^ from which I 
should have thought Quamoclit a corruption, if 
there wereno t some reason to suppose it an Amri- 

can 
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can word : Camalatd may also mean a n^y t))oIggicG^ 
plant, by which all desires are granted to suqh ^ inr 
habit the heaven of Indra ; and, if ever flower waf 
nnorthy of paradise , it is our charming Ifomoea.) JVisuay 
species of this genu^, and of its near ally Ae CofCVol^ 
%ndus^ grow wild, in our Indian provinces^ ..$omQ 
spreading ta pusple light over the, hedges,, sdsq^. jBfio w^ 
Yrhite with a delicate fragrance ; and one • ]^ec|thi^g 
i^ter sunset the odour of cloves ; but the twp gen^a 
are |bo blended by playful nature, that very frequently 
they are un^istinguishable, by the £orols and stigmasi 
for instance, th^ fMunda^illi or.Seaueiful Cli^her^ oi 
fiH££D£ (of \ybich I have often watched the large 
spiral buds, and seen them burst into full hlooiot)) id 
qallcd Ipomoea by Linnje^s, -and Convoli^ulus .(aceoiS 
ding to the Supplement), by Kcb^ing ; : and it. ^ni9 
a shade between, both. The disvisions of the fttianih 
S^ire egg-oblong, pointed; free above, intricated be« 
low ; its corol and tuhe^ those of an Ifomoeai, its fiof- 
ments of different lengths, with antliers arrowed^ jointf 
ad above the barbs, furrowed half-^incumb^nt ; th(? 
^ttgmas^ two globular heads, each globe an aggregatie 
af minute roundish tubercles ; the stem^ t>ot quite 
imooth, but here and there bearing a few small pric- 
kles; the very large corol exquisitely white, with 
greenish ribs, that seem to act as muscles in expand- 
ing the contorted bud ; its od/^uf in the evening very 
agreeable; less strong than the primrose and Jess faint 
than the lily. TJie clove-scented creeper, which 
blows in my garden at a season and hour, when I 
cannot examine it accurjitely, seems of the same 
genus, if not the same species, with the Mu7idavaUi. 

21. Ca- 
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9 1 . Cad AMBA : 

Syn. Nifay Prtyaca^ Halifrij/a. 
VuLG. Cadamb Cadatn. 
Linn.. Oriental Nauclea*^ 

To the botanical description of this plant I can add 
nothing, except that I always observed a minute 
five-parted calyx to each floret, and that the leaves 
are oblong, acute, opposite, and transversely nerv- 
ed. It is one of the most elegant among Indian 
trees in the opinion of all who have seen it, and one 
of the holiest among them in the opinion of the Hin- 
dm : the Poet Ca^lida^s alludes to it by the name 
of N\pa ; and it may justly be celebrated among the 
beauties of summer, when the multitude of aggregate 
flowers, each consisting of a common receptacle per- 
fectly globular and covered unifonnly with gold-co- 
lored florets, from which the white threadform styles 
conpicuously emerge, exhibits a rich and singular 
appearance on the branchy trees decked with foliage 
charmingly verdant. The flowers have an odour, 
very agreeable in the open air, which the ancient 
Indians compared to the scent of new ivine ; and 
hence they call the plant Halyfriya^ or beloved 
by Halin, that is, by the third Ra^ma, who was 
evidently the Bacchus of Lidia. 
22^ Gandi'ra : 

Syn. Samashn^hiliy Lavana.lhantdca, 
VuLG. Lona-bhant; Ins; Salatiyh. 
Linn. Solanum. Is it the Ferbascum-le^veA ? 
Cal. Perianth^ one-leaved, cup-form or belled ? 
obscurely five-cleft, downy, pale, frosted, perma- 
nent. 
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nent. Divisions egged, erect, pointed, very vil* 
lous. 

ZoK. One petaled. Tube very short. Border five* 
parted. Divisions oblong, pointed, expanding^ 
villous. 

Stam. Filaments five, most short in the mouth of 
the tube. Anthers oblong, furrowed, converging, 
nearly coalescent, with two large pores gaping 

. above. 

PisT. Germ roundish, villous. Style thread-form, 
much longer than the stamens. Stigma obtuse* 
headed. 

Per. Berry roundish, dotted above, hoary, divi* 
ded into cells by a fleshy receptacle with two, ' ot 
three, wings. 

S££DS very many, roundish, compressed, nestling. 

Leaves alternate, egg-oblong, pointed, rather wa- 
vy on the margin, delicately fringed with down ; 
darker and very soft above, paler below with pro* 
tuberant veins, downy on both sides, mostly 
decurrent on the long hoary petiols. 

Stem shrubby, scabrous with tubercles, unarmed* 
Flowers umbel-fascicled. Corols white. Anthers^ 
yellow. Peduncles and fedicels hoary with de- 
ciduous frost. 
This plant is believed to contain a quantity of 

iavana^ or salt^ which makes it useful as a manure ; 

but the single word Bhantaca^ vulgarly Bhdntj 

nifeans the Qrodendrum^^ which (without being unfor^ 

lunate) beautifies our Indian fields and hedges with 

its very black berry in the centre of a bright-red, 

expanding. 
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expafidii^, permanent calyx. The charming finle 
bird Chatraca^ commonly called Ghattdrya or Timtuni^ 
forms its wonderful nest with a leaf of tlus downy 
Sdtumm^ which it sews with the silkHsotton of the 
Seven-leaved Bombax, by the help of its delicate^ 
Imt diiarp, bill : ' that lovely bird is well known by 
Ae JUnnean appellation of Mot acillx Satofia^ pro- 
perly Sartrix^ but the figures of it, that have been 
published, give no idea of its engaging and exqui- 
^e beauty. 
123. Samitdraca: 
Syn. Dhola.samudra. 
VxTi^G. Dhel-samudr, 
fjinai. AqiuUcia ; but a new species. 
Cal. Perianth one-leaved, funnel-shaped, five- 
toothed, short, the teeth closely pressing the corol; 
pefrmanent* 
CoR. Petals five, egg-oblong, sessible, greenish; 
• acute, curved inwai'ds, with a small angled con- 
cave appendage. Nectary tubulai', fleshy, five-part- 
ed, yellowish; divisions^ egg-oblong, doubled, com- 
pressed like minute bags with inverted mouths; 
enclosing the germ. 
Stam. Filaments five, smooth and convex exter- 
nally, bent into the top of the nectary ^ between 
tihe divisions or scales and compressing it into a 
globular figure. Anthers arrowed ; the points, hid- 
den within the nectary, surrounding the stigma; 
the barbs i^ithout, in the form of a st^r. 
PiST. G^rw roundish, 5Ay/^ cylindric. Stigma ohime. 
p£R. Berry roundish, flattened, naveled, longitu- 
dinally furrowed, mostly five-celled. 

S££P3 
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3i«DS solitary, three-sided, externally convex. 
Cymesr mostly three-parted, Stem deeply channeled, 
jointed, two-forked. Peduncles also jointed and 
channeled. Fructification bursting laterally, where 
the stem sends forth a petiol. Berries black, watry. 
Leaves alternate, except otie terminal pair; hearted, 
pointed, toothed ; twelve or fourteen of the teeth 
shooting into lobes; above, dark green; below, 
pale, ribbed with processes from the petiol, and reti- 
culated with protuberant veins; the full-grown 
leaves above two feet long from the apex, and 
nearly as broad toward the base ; many of them 
rather targe tted : this new species may be called 
large-leaved, or Aquilicia Samudraca, the species 
described by the younger Burmak, under the 
name of the Indian Staphylea is not uncommon 
at Crhhna-nagar; where the peasants, call it 

- Cdcajangha, or Crowds foot : if they are correct, we 
have erroneously supposed the Going of the mo- 
dem Bengalese , to be the Cdcdngi of the ancient 
Hindus. It must not beommitted, that the 
stem of the Aquiliciu Sambucina is also chan- 
neled, but that its fructification differs in many 
respects from the descriptions of Burman and 
•LiNN^us ; though there can be no doubt as to 
the 'identity of the genus. 

24. So^mara^ji : 

5yn. Avalguja, SuBalli^ Somahallicc^ , Caflameshi^ 
CrMnc^fhaU r/cuchl, Fc/guji, Putip'hain. 

VuiiG. Somrti^j, Raeuchi. 

Linn. Fetid Pcederia. 

Vol. IV. M m The 
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The character as in LiNN-tus, with few variations. 
Calyx incurved, Corol very shaggy within. Style 
two-cleft, pubescent; divisions contorted, Stem 
climbing, smooth. Leaves opposite, long-petio- 
led ; the lower ones oblong, hearted ; the higher, 
egg -oblong ; veined, with a wavy margin. Pa* 
nicies axillary, ( except the highest, ) cross-ar- 
med. Flonvers beautiful to the sight, crimson, 
with milk-wliite edges, resembling the Dianthus 
vulgarly called Sweet JVUliam^ but resembling it 
only in form and colours; almost scentless to 
those, who are very near it, but diffusing to a dis- 
tance a rank odour of carrion. All the peasants at 
Crhhna'-nagar called this plant Somraj but my own 
servants, and a family of Brahmens from Tribeni^ 
gave that name to a very different plant, of the 
7tineteenth class, which I took, on a cursory in» 
spection, for a Prenanthes. 

25. Sya^'ma': 

Syn. GopU Sdrivdy Ananta^ Utpalasarivay Gofa^ 
Gopalica^ Gopavalti. 

VuLG. Syama^lata. 

Rheede ; in Malahar letters, PuffdUvalTi. 

Cal. Perianth^ one-leaved, five-toothed, erect, 
minute, permanent. 

Cor. One-petaled, salver-form. Tuhe^ itself cy- 
lindric, but protuberant in the middle with the 
germ and anthers ; throat very villous. Boriet 
five -parted ; divisions very long, lance linear, 
spirally contorted, fringed, closed, concealing the 
fructilication. 

Stam. 



*» 
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St AM. Filaments^ if any, v^ry shbrt. Anthers^ 

five, awled, erect, converging at the top* 
PiST. Germ above, pedicelled, spheroidal, girt 
ivith a nectar eous ring. Style threadform, rather 
awled. Stigma simple. 
Per. Capsule one-celled; one-seeded, roundish, 

hispid. 
Seed oval, very minute, glossy. 
Flowers raceme-panicled, greenish-white, very 
small, scented like those of the hawthorn, tut far 
sweeter ; and thence the Portuguese called them 
' honey 'jlov)ers . 

peduncles axillary, russet ; pedicels many-flowered. 
Branchlets milky. Leaver opposite, lance-oval, 
pointed at both ends, most entire veined ; above 
dark green ; below, pale. Stipules linear, axil- 
lary, adhering. Stem climbing, round, of a rus- 
set hue, rimmed at the insertion of the ^\\ovt petiols . 
The ripe fruit of this elegant climber, which 
Ea'lida's mentions in his poem of the Seasons^ has 
Deen seen by me only in a very dry state ; but it 
seemed, that the hispid appearance of the capsules ^ 
yt berries^ which in a microscope looked exactly like 
the^ burrs in Van Rheede^s engraving, was caused 
3y the hardened calyxes and fringe of the permanent 
Korois ; the seeds in each burr were numerous and 
like black shining sand ; for no single pericarp could 
be disengaged from it, and it is described as one^ 
seeded merely from an inspection of the dissected 
germ. Before I had seen the fruity I thought the 
Sjima very nearly connected with the Shrtthby 

M m 2 Apocynum, 
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Apocynum, which it resembles in the leaves^ . and in 
parts of the coroL 

Five of the Sanscrit names are strung together^ 
by the author of the Amaracosh^ in the following 
verse ; 

Get pi s'ycimJ s'arwa* syafdananto^tpaia sariv(/: 
and his commentator observes, that the last name 
was given to the iSVriWfrom the resemblance of its 
flowers to those of the Utfala^ which I thence con- 
clude to be a Menianthes : eipecially as it is always 
described among the Indian Water-plant?. The 
other synonymous words are taken from Va'chas- 

PATI. 

26. A^'viGNA, or Auingaf 

Syn. Crishnafdcap^hala^ Sushinas^ Caramatiaca. 

VuLG. Carondh or Caraunda in two dictionaries; 
in one, Pdniamali^ 

Linn. Carissa Carandas. 

Cal. Perianth five-cleft, acute, very small, co- 
loured, persistent. 

Cor, One petaled, funnel-form. Tube longish; 
throat swoln by the inclosed anthers. Border fin- 
parted ; divisions oblong ; one side qf each embra- 
cing the next. 

Stam. Filaments five, extremely short. Jnthers^ 
oblong, erect. 

PiST. Germ above, roundish. /S/j^A? thread-form, 
short, clubbed. Stigma naiTOwer, pubescent. 

Per. Berry, elliptoidal, two-celled. 

Seeds at least seven, oval, compressed, margined. 
Flov;ers milk-white, jasmin-like. Fruit beautiful 

in 
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in form axid colour, finely «^baded witii carmine 
and white ; agreeably acid, Brandus two- for • 
ked. Leaves opposite, short -petioied, elliptic^ 
obtuse, most entire, smooth ; some 5/21^^/ leaves 
roundish, inverse-hearted; jyiorns axillary^ op- 
posite, expanding ; foint^^ bright red. Peduncles 
• twin, sub terminal, three flowered; fediceis^/er 
qual. The whole plant, even the fruit, milky. 
We have both species of Carissa in this provihce ; 
'but they melt, scarce distinguishably^ into each 
other, 

The Pandits have always brought me this elegant 
plant, as the Carcandhu mentioned by jAYADifvA ; 
3ut, judging only by the shape and taste of the 
fruit, they seem to confound it with the RHxilNus 
yujuba ; and the confusion id increased by the obscuri- 
by of the following passage in their best vocabulary : 

CarcandM^ vadari, colt; colaniy cwvala pVentle^ 

Sauviram^^ vadaram^ ghontd — ■ \ 

All agree, that the neuter words mean fruits only; 
but some irtsist, that the iGh6ntd/\s a, distinct plant 
thus described in an antient verse : * The ghinta^ 

^called also gopaphonta^ is a tree shaped like the 

* p^adarU with a very small fruit, growing only in 

* forests/ For the ghontd, here known by the name 
of Sehdculy my servants brought me a Rhamnus 
with leaves alternate egg -oblong, three-nerved, ob- 
scurely sawed, paler beneath, and most beautifully 
veined ; Jhral young le^/t^es ^rouded, very long, li- 
near; p-iciks often solitary, sometimes paired, one 

straight, 
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Straight, one curved ; a small globular drupe, quite 
black, with a one -celled nut: the flowers I never 
saw perfect ; but it seems the nineteenth species of 
LiNNi&us. We have many species of Rhamnus in 
our woods and hedges ; some like the jilatemuSf 
polygamous by male and hermaphrodite flowers; 
others, distinguished by various forms and positions 
of the frickles and leaves ; but the common Badari 
or Baiarj is the Jujube-tree described by Rh££;D£ ; 
and by Rumphius called Indian Apple-tree. Its 
Persian name is Conor ^ by which it is mentioned in- 
tlie letters of Pietro della Valle, who takes notice 
of the soafy froth procured from its leaves ; whence 
it has in Sanscrit the epithet fhenila, or frothy. 
To the plant the Arabs give the name of Sidr^ and 
to its fruit, that of Nabik ; from which perhaps, iViai- 
feca has been corrupted. 
27. Caravi^ra: 

Syn. Prattbdsa^ Sataprdsa^ Chan^ddta^ Hayanu/raca. 
Linn. Nerium Oleander^ and other species. 
VuLG. Carter^ Carbir. 

A PLANT so well known would not have been in- 
serted in this place, if it had not been thought pro- 
per to take notice of the remarkable epithet hayama- 
raca^ or horse-killer \ which arose from an opinion 
still preserved among the Hindus^ that a horse, un* 
warily eating the leaves of the Nerium, can hardly 
escape death : most of the species, especially their 
roots, have strong medicinal, but probably narcotic 
powers. . The blue-dying Nerium grows in woods at 
a little distance from my garden ; and the Hindu 
peasants, who brought it me, called it A'?/, ovbhe\ 

a 
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3f, that its quality was known to therti, as it 
bly was to their ancestors from time im« 
>rial . 
iEPTAPERNA, Of seven-Uoved : 

f^isala-'tviach^ Sdradi^ Ptshama'ch^hada. 
\. CVhitavatH^ CVhatiyan^ CWhaton^ CJChatQn. 

r. School ECHITES. 

Perianth five-parted, sub-acute, small, villous, 
rmanent; closing round the germ, immediately 
the removal of the tube. 

One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube cylindric 
low, prominent above with enclosed anthers, 
ry villous in the throat. Border five-parted, 
:ter than the tube : divisions inverse -egged, ob- 
3e, oblique, reflected, waved on the margin. 
iry, a circular undivided coronet, or rim, termi- 
ig the tube, with a short erect villous edge. 
A. Filaments five, cylindric, very short, in the 
•oat of the tube. Anthers heart -harrowed, cleft, 
:ed, forming a star, visible through the mouth 
5 tube, with points diverging. 

Germ above roundish -egged, very villous, 

irce extricable, from the calyx enclosing and 

asping it. Style cylindric, as long as the tube. 

Igma two-parted, with parts diverging, placed 

an irregular orblet. 

, Follicles two, linear, very long, one-valved. 
)s numerous, oblong, compressed with silky 
appus pencilled at both ends« 



NoTJf^ 
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THtfiwiiale- plant, voSSkf^ Sum dotted vnStk mmMe wUluh ti« 
Berdes^ Leaves mostly sevened in verticils at short distancct, thj 
softy oblong inverser^ged» some pointed, some obtuse,. sobs- 
end-nicked; some entire, some latlier scallopped; with many 
transrene' parallel veins on each' side ^of the aids ; rich dairic gieeo 
abof^ dOirted bd6w. PeMt furrowed above, smooA and tmh 
vex beneath, elongated into a strong protnberaat nerve oootiiib 
all^.^btiiiulluiigandtvaiiesfieatattheapez. ^tfmlef above, enct^ 
acute, set in a coronet, roppd the stem; die vermeils of the ktm 
answering to* definition of fronds. Ihuoers oither-sma]]^ greemA 
white, with a veiy particular odour less' pleasant Aan tbt ol 
dder4owers. Peduncles terminal with two verticSs pedkeM : 
umbd-wise,. but horizontal. Pedicels w^ headed, muif-4ower« 
ed; higher verticils sinMlar to those heads, more crowded. Tne i 
voy large, when full-grown ; light and el^ant, when yoiui|g« I 
This pbudt so gready resembles the Pala of Van Rhekde (wludb I 
has more of the Nerium than of the TabemanmrniastaJ that I siopecC I 
the genus and species to be the same, with some little vnietf ; f 
that .andior ssys, that the Brakmem caU it Sanktm", but )m 
JNhgari letters make it Sananu^ and neither of the words is to finuMi 
in Sanscrit, With all due respect for PLumier and Burm an, I 
should call this plant •Nerium Septapama : it is the Puk of Rum- 
^Hirs, who enumerates its various uses at great length and with 
great confidence. 

tg. Arca ; 

Syn. Fasuca, Asp'^hotay Gonarupa^ Ficirana^ Man* 
ddra^ Arcaperna; and any name of the Sun. 

VuLG. Acandy Anc. 

Linn. Gigantic AscxEPiAS. 

Neaarie^s with twp-glanded, compressed, folds, in- 
stead of aivled hornlfits at the summit ; . spirally 
eared at the base. Filaments twisted in the io\i^ 
of the nectaries.. Anthers ^ flat, smooth, rather 
wedge-form. /S^y^^ near half an inch long, sub*' 

cylindric* 
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cylindric. Stigmas expanded. Flowers terminal 
and axillary umbel-fascicled; amethyst-coloured 
with some darker shades of purple on the petals 
and nectaries ; the starred corpuscle, bright yellow. 
Leaves opposite, heart oblong, mostly inverse-eg- 
. ged, subtargeted, very rarely stem-clasping, poin- 
. ted^ villous on both sides, hoary beneath with 
$oftdown; fetiols very ^ort, concave and bearded 
above ; with a thickish conical stipule. The whole 
plant fiUed with caustie milk. A variety of this 
species has exquisitely delicate milk-white flowers ; 
it is named Alarca or Pratafasa^ and highly esteem « 
ed for its antispasmodic powers. The Padmarca^ 
which I have not seen, is said to have small crimson 
corols: the individual plants, often examined by 
me vary considerably in the forms of the leaves 
and the tops of the neftary. 

JO. PiCHULA : 

Syn. J^h^aca, 

VuLG. J^hau. 

KoEN. Indian Tamarix } 

Flowers very small, whitish, with a light purple 
tinge, crowded on a number of spikes, which 
form all together a most elegant panicle. Stem 
generally bent, often straight, and used anciently 
for arrows by the Persians^ who call the plant 
Gaz: the celebrated shaft of IsfeItoiya'r was 
formed of it, as I learned from Bahmen, who 
first showed it to me on a bank of the Ganges^ 
but asserted, that it was common in Persia . The 

• leaves are extremely minute, sessile, mostly imbri- 
Vol.. IV, N n cated. 
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catedi. tii^pi and ir()f(>?;afr tf^ by Ltimjttrs; 

five fiUinehfs' considerably longer than the petal; 

anthers ioted^ furnowfed; gerth very tatted ^ «)p/^, 

fiparceany* iiigmds ^^^e6; reirolute, feci; te fey 

eyes; li^rMj(j'Mthef6tt>'''^ * " 

Notit'iNGcaH be ind]f6; jbea^dftol thih ^ kppekr* 
ance of 'thw"jBlahi iil fltt«^V rfftifing ifh6-'rd$rife ott the 
banks' of Ue nvers, 'y^M^ *!l is ii6kad6tit^ Jnter- 
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3 1 . DuGDHiCA^ : of Milk'plinl 

Syn. ; t^r/s^^^ 

Vulq: ,kjtrui, p£^, tk^4ati. 

Linn, fesculent T?eript6cA.* 

Cal. tt^he-IeavecJ, fivci-partfed j i&viiiaris i^fed, 
acute, cbiourcd, exjpaiidftig. ' ^' . ' j 

Cor. One-petaled, salver- form, iStsur-^ike, afwfetf I 
five, egged, pointed, fringed. ,. " 

Nectary double, on a five cleft baSe, gibBbuS 'be- 
tween the clefts, protuded, and pdirited 4b<ive, 
surrounded with a bright green villons rim : ixtmSt 
five- parted * divisiofis egge^, 'Corivergih'g, kttttU' 
latcd Intqi 'fcggers ; each coticave eXtcfAially, gib- 
bous ' beldw -the cavity, Which i^ tw6-|)a:rtfed ^d 
wrinkled Within, intetidr^ a five-part'eA Mrpus- 
cle, lopped abdW, fivfe^-atigliea, •fe'uri'iljfiirtf d&ig the 
fructifickllcm, ' ::; •. 

St AM. ^J^few^«/5 "scarde any.; Jtnthers^ilye.tovAii^ 
ish, very rtimite, get todtid "tibe sflmftiit of th^ 
lopped corpuscle, 

PisT. <?fmjtwo, egged, pointed, ereetttntemidlj^ 

• ' ^ • flat^ 
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fisLty Stjfl^s fxofiQj p^les^.^pif so call the points of 

the germs. Stigma, none jjut the Interior nectary ^ 

unless you consider th^t as a common Migm(f. 
Per. Follicles two, oblong; in sonie^ pointed ; in 

others, obtuse ; inflated, one-valved ; ' each con- 

t^^ir^ing a pne^ winged r^(:WaJ^. 
S^^D$ numerojis, rojindish^ compressefl, crowned 

Yf]i\^ pappug. - . . 

To 3?»«ch p?ir of le.aya§ a peduncle mostly two flqw- 
precj, often with three, so.ix^^ti.mes with ^ye, flowers. 
^aly:f redd^^- Qorol \yhUe, elega'ntly i^ark.ed with 
purple veii>s ; fringe^ whit§, thick ; anthers black. 
Leaves linear-^iwled, pointed, opposite, petiojed, with 
one strong nerye ; stUtil^s^ very soft, miniite. Stem 
jmooth, round, twinjn^j^tiiie whole plant abound- 
ing wltl^ milij 

5yn. Sa^a^f T(j^^fifp^7 Saculadan)* 
VuLG. Canchr09 IsAcilamoha. 
RjHfiED: Cheru-vqllel? 

Pal. JPmaath pne.-kay^d, fiye-parted, villous; 

divfsions^ l^ced, jpp^i^ted, long, permanent. 
Cor. One-petaled, near|ljr wheeled, Tuie very 

short. Border five-parted. Divisions ^egged. 
Itam. Filaments ^ye^ awled, ^expanding ; from the 
. mouth of the tube, adhering to the divisions Qf 

the border by rhombgic^jjl. concave bas^s conyer- 
. j^e^nt^bove,. ^^fA^^jIar^e, arr<?\ypd. 
PisT. Qerm .;a]?ove, eg^-toblong, two -cleft. ■S.t^Ies 

.. . N"'n 2 two 
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two, azure, funnel- form, diverging aInk)6tboii« 
zontally^ Stigmas lopped, open* 

Pe&« Cf^5if2r many-seeded^ 

Seeds very minute. 

Stem herbaceous, branchy, 'smooth, pile, creeping* 
Leaves^ alternate, shorf-pedoled, most entire^ 
lance-oblong, smooth, acutish. feduncks mostly 
axillary, sometipies terminal, viUdus, often many 
flowered^ subumbelled, titfee-rayed,' xn&^hnxh 
lucres general and partial. Cortfls bnght-hlue; or 
violet ; Stamens white. ' The plant is kc^wdlc ; and 
by nb means peculiar to Silin: I have'jgi^t rea* 
son, however, to dotibl, whether it be the Lin* 
galiol^ the Amaracbsh^ which is certautly the Cnr- 
chri of Bengal ; for though it was first brought to 
me by that name, yet my gardener insists that Qm* 
chri is a very different plant, which; on exanir* 
nation, appears to be the) jiscending JussiEVAof 
LiNNiEUS, with leaves inverse-eggedj stHoothy and 
feduncles shorter: its fibrous, creeping rwts are 
purplish, hmys white, pointed, solitary ; and at 
the top of the germ sits a nectary composed of five 
shaggy bodies arched like horse shoes, with exter- 
nal honey -bearing cavities. " " '^ ' 

33. Uma': . '[' ■ "^* •'' 

Syn. Alast^Cshuma.' 



i, , >' . ' . .*i 



VuLO. Ttsit Masanai ,■ 

Linn. Most common Liifirjix. '' ■ '■''" 1 

Cal. Perianth five-leaved. Leaflets bblohg, acute* 

imbricated, keeled, fringed, minutely having 

somewhat leflected at die points. 

Con^ 
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Cor* Small^ blue: petals^ notehed, striated, vn^ 

vy, reflex, imbricated ; 
St AM. Jnthers light blue, converging, no rudi« 

ments of fUaments, 
Pi8T* O^ large, ^/^ir pale blue. Stigma mtx^e. 
Per. Gi/s«/^ pointed. Furrowed. 
IRoot simple. 

Stem. Herbaceous, low, erect, furrowed, Inoitj? 
f naked at the base. 

Leaves linear, three nerved, alternate crosswiset 
,' sessile, smooth, obtuse, reflected, stipuled, 

-glanded? 
Stipules linear. Q. a minute gland at the base. 
34. Mu^rva'; 
Syn. Devi, Madhurasa, Moratd, Tejanij Surva^ 

Madhulicay Madhus'reni, Gicarni, Pilufarni 
"^IvLG. Muragiy Muraharh, Mttrgabi. 
X^iNN. Hyacinthdidy Aletris. 
Cal. None. 
<]:oR. One-petaled, funnel-form, six-angled. Tfibe 

short, bellied with the germ. Border six-parted. 
- Divisions lanced ; three quite reflected in a circle ; 

three alternate, deflected, pointed. 
Stam. Filaments six, awled, as long as the corol, 

diverging, inserted in the base of the divisionsp 

Anthers oblong, incumbent. 
PiST. Germ inverse -egged, obscurely three-sided, 

with two or three honeyhearing pores on the flat^ 

tish top. Style awled, one-furrowed as long as 

the stamens. Stigma clubbed. 
Pericarp and Seeds not yet inspected. 
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bearing* Scafe long, iwlmrnitti:/ sj biath fl d with 

above, straggling. X^tfw^ - flediy; , itImmeiJed, 
/.l^niidiilblili, keekd»l!tj»Aiiiiiated,^withT^ 
interior ones lojigi«*^. airily. MoAiqi^i..^ 
with transverse undulating bands of a iMik gnA 

\\}mi^]^pn9Mig tftUtcl^i . . ; . ■ ' to-r>i.. f • . . ! . •; .:\^ 

JZoj^m^ erec^ very long; i?aiiwrfl(, r.from idum to 
,• JaMttiinieach Jbscjbk^ t>n. viiry .sbofsti petioli 
, JBra^ ly)ear« .minute, Cbre^i^f , .pab p^gwD, 
with a delicate ' fragrance, resembling that of ^[he 
Pamoibn flELioTKOPE ;. »Oii»e of jAe Smuitrk ai^ 
allude to the Am^ of these delicious flowers; I|v^ 
ti)^jieCttreoius poi^at the top of the g^onafitJNt 
very distinct : in oife copy of the jfyutrmAMvt 
read Dhanvk^/riA aptoog the syiicoyiBsa ; wd'ff 
that word, which means a ^^r^x 0/ ibne«t hecoit 
rect, it must allude either to the arckfd leaves dt 
to the reacted divisions of the corol. Ills Auc^ 
. THIS • appears to be a nighujkmeri the xademe 
being, loosrered, every evening, witJa >£reBb hloS'* 
soms, which £elU befo];e sun -rise. . 
, Faom the leaves .of tUs pla^it, the ancient ffmies 
^xtrioated a veiy tx>ugh idastic thread, qgiled Af«^' 
v>, of which they made bow^stf&ngs^ -aiid .wJiidiibr 
jthat reasoti, was ordained by Msrcu, to dEoJon thessv 
CTificial TOne)o£Ahe«iK<»^ class. 

Syn. iSa^^, Cumdrzi ' , , i'j . 

VuLG. GhrJUtA'Cumairi. • : ! i . ... . ;..* 

LiNN. 
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latsirN. T^tift^-^anked Alol^^ A Perfoliata, P? 

Flowers ratemfed, pendulous, subcyfindric, rather 

incarved^ '• Sracts^ one to each peduncle, awJed, 
concavev deciduous/ pale, with tnree dark stripes. 

Gbh?/ six '-parted; three txUrwal Mvisiwsi otwif^e^ 

'Scariet; internal^ yeliowv k^ted^ HKWe fteshy, 

: aftd more highly colored ih the nuddle. JFihtmnts 
"irith a double curvbture^ .'(Serm aix*fmTQ\^» 

- Stigma simple. Leawt awled, tWo-'Sanked ; the 
fewest, expanding; sea-green, very. ftesl9r;:.ex- 
Ififnaily' quite con vteSc, , edged witli soft-thorns; 
^ariegatedion both sidea> with white spots. Van 
Rh££D£ exhibits the true AjuoErby theaiMOaof 
Cumarl ; but the specimen, brought ^mb by, a na^ 
tive gardener, seemed a variety of -die Hv^'vankei^ 

■?■ though Anteltintg ihto.-the species, which dnunedi^ 
ately precedes it in LiNNiEUs. 

S6, BActJLA: 

Syjst. Cesar a. . . ':. ^^ :. • •■ ■ 

VuLG. Mulsari or MulasrU - 

jLynn, Mimusops Elengt. 

Cal. Perianth eight-leaved j kqflets egged;, acute, 

.. .permanent ; four interior^ simple ; four exterior ^ 
leathery. 

£)o&» Pettals sixteen, lanced, expanding; as long as 
the cdysi^ Nectary eight-leaved ; leajUu lanced ; 
converging round the -stamen and pistil. 

SxAAf. Filaments eight, (or from seven to ten) awl- 

. ed, very short, hairy. Anthers oblong, erect. 

I^isT. Germ above, roundish, villous. Style^ cy- 
hndric. Stigma obtuse. 

I*ER. Dru^eoY^Xy pointed; bright orange-scarlet. 

Nut. 
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Nut. 'oval, wrinkled, flattish and smodth a,t one 
edge, broad and two- furrowed at the other. 

Fltmers agreeably fragrant in the open aijr, but with 
too strong a perfume to give pleasure in an a- 

' partment ;* since it must require the imagination of 
a BuRMAN to discover iivthem a resemblance to the 
face df a man, or of ah ape, the genus will, I 
hope, be called Bacula, by which name itis fre- 

' quintiy celebrated in the Turinasi and even plac- 
ed^ atnonjg the flowers of the ^nif^ paradise. Leaves 
aterhate, petioled, egg-oblong pointed, smooth. 

• The tree is very . ornamental in parks and 
pteflsurd'grounds. ' 

37. As^o'cA: 

Syn. Fanjula. 

Cal. Pirianth two-leaved, closely embracing the 
tube. 

Cor. One-petalefl. Tuhe long; cylindric, subin- 
curvcd ; mouth encircled with a nectareous • rim. 

Border four-parted, divisions j roundish. 

Stam. Filaments eight, long, colored, inserted on 
the rim of the tube. Anthers kidney -shaped. 

PisT. Germ, above, oblong; flat. Style short, dow- 
ny. Stigma benty simple. 

Per. Legiane long, compressed at first, then prota- 
bcrant with the swelling seeds,; incurved, strong- 
ly veined and margined, sharp -pointed. 

Seeds from two to eight, solid, large, many-shaped, 
some oblong-roundish, some rhomboidal, some ra- 
ther . kidney-shaped, mostly thick, some flat. 

Leaves cgg-oblong-lanced, opposite, mostly five* 

paired, 
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" \paired, Jienred ; long from four or five to twelve 
or thirteen inches. 

The number of stamens varies eonsidembljr in the 
Mmepianft: they are (from . six or seven to eight 
or nine; but the i:^gular number seems eighty one 
in the intestices of the eorc^ and one before the 
centre of eadk tUvision. Most of the ;floarers, in« 
«deed, have one abortive stamen, and some only 
wark its place, but many are perfect; and Van 
Rh££D£ speaks of ^i^as the coostantnumber : in 
fact m> part of thA|)lant. is constant. JPiowars fasci- 
cled, fragrant just after sun-se^, and before sun-rise, 
vrhen they are fre^ with the evening and morn- 
ing dew ; beau tifuHy diversified with tints of orange^ 
scarlet, of pale yellow, and of bright orange, which 
grows dewier every day, and forms a variety of 
shades according to the age of each blossom, that 
opens in the fascicle. The vegetable world scarce 
exhibits a richer sight than an Asica-^Xxee in full 

bloom : it is about as high as an ordinary Cherry- 
tree. A Brifimn informs me, ^t one species of 
the j4s6ca is a creeper; and Jayade'va gives it 
the epithet voluble : the Sanscrit name will, I hope 
be retained by botanists, as k perpetually occurs 
in the old Indian poems, and in treatises on religi- 
ous rites. 

38. S^aiva'la; 

Syn. Janalili. S^mvali. 

Vu£C. S'mir, Syala, PStasyala, SekHS. 

Lynn. Vallisneria? K. 

Cal. Common Sj^athe one-leaved, many*flowered. 
Vol. IV. O o very 
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very long, furrowed, two-cleft at the top ; each 
division end-nicked. Proper Perianth three-parted; 
divisi6f{Sj awled. 

CoRi Petals' thveey linear, long, expanding," fleshy. 

Stam. Filaments invariably nine,- thread-form. An^ 
thers erect, oblong, furrowed. 

PisT. G^w egged, uneven. Styles always three, 
short, awled, .expanding. Stigmas {hr^e^ simple. 

Per. Ca^iw/^ very long, smooth, awled,- one -celled, 
infolded in an angled Sfathe.. 

Seeds very numerous, murexei, in a viscid mucus. 

Flowrets from six to fourteen, small. Scape compres- 
sed, very narrow, fleshy, furrowed in the middle. 

Pedicel of the floweret, thread -form, crimson above; 
proper perianth y russet; petals white.;, anthers^ 
deep yellow. Leaves sword -form, pointed, very 
nan'ow, smooth, and soft, about two feet long, 
crowded, while at thebase. Boot small, fibrous. 
It flourishes in the ponds at Crtehna-nagar: the re- 
finers of sugar, use it in this province. If this 
plant be a l^allisneria, I have been so unfortunate 
as never to have seen a female plant, nor fewer 
than nine stamens in one blossom out of more than 
a hundred, which I carefully examined. 

39- Pu^ticaraja: ; 

Syn. Practrya^ Putica^ Calimdraca. 

Vu LG . Ndtdcaranja . 

Linn. Guilandina Bonduccella. 

The species of this genus vary in a singular man- 
ner: on several plants, with the oblong leaflets and 

double prickles of the Bonduccella^ I could see only male 

flowerf^ 
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flowers as Rheede has described them ; they were 
yellow, with an aromatic fragrance. Others, with 
similar leaves and fricklesj were clearly foiygamous^ 
and the floweris had the following character, 

MALE. 
Cal. Perianth one-leaved, salver-form, downy; 

Border five parted, with equal, oblong divisions. 
Cor. Petals five, wedgfe-form, obtusely notched at 

the top; four equal, erect, the 'fifth, depressed. 
Stam. Filaments ten, awied, mserted in the calyx, 

villous, very unequal in length. Anthers oblong, 
furrowed, incumbent. 

HERMAPHRODITE. 
Calyx ^ Corol^ Stamens ^ as before. 
PiST. Germ oblong, villous. Style cylindric, long- 

er than the filaments. Stigma simple. 
Per. and Seeds well described by Linnjeus. 
Flowers yellow ; the depressed petal variegated with 

red specks. Bracts three-fold, roundish, pointed. 

Sfiies, setmth floral leaflets, lanced, four-fold, 

reflected. 
40. S'obha^njana: 

Syn. Stgruy Ticshha^ Gandhaca, Acshtva':^ Mochaca. 
VuLG. Sajjana^ Moranga. 
Linn. 'Guilandina Moringa. ' • ' 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved. Tuhe short, unequal, 

gibbous. Border five -parted. Divisions (^\ong- 

lanced, subequal ; first deflected, then revolute ; 

colored- below, white above. 
Cor. Petcils five, inserted into the calyx, resemb* 

ling a boat- form flower. Wtng-Yike^ two^ inverse - 

egged, clawed, expanding. 

O o 2 ' AivninjT' 



\ 
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Aivninff-Vkef two, iftverse -egged, ewct; ^IwwSt 

shorter. 
Keel-Hlae^ one, oblong, concave; eoclosing the 

fructification; beyond it> spataled i kngei; tkm 

the wf»^-petals, 

Stam/ Filaments five, fertile ; tt»e^ b«»lrover the 

pistil: twoshorter^ inserted into thecJavfr&of the 
middle petals. AntJUrs^ twin, rather mooi9«^» pb» 

tuse, incuHibent% Five steril ( of ten i«»r only ) 

akemate with the fertile, shorter; tibeir bases 

villious. 

PisT. Germ oblong, colored, villious ; bebw- it a 
nectar-bearing gland* &tyUj shorterc than the 
stamen, rather downy ,^ curved, thicker above$- 
Stigma^ simple. 

Per* Legume veiy long, slendef, wreathed, poin- 
ted, three-sided, channeled, prominent with 
seeds, one-celled. 

Seeds many, winged^ three -sided. 

Tree very high; branches in an extreme degree^ 
light and beautiful, rich with clustering flowers. 
Stem exuding a red gum. Leaves mostly thrice - 
feathered with an odd one ; leaflets some inverse-eg* 
ged, some egged, some oval, minutely end-nicked. 
Raceme ^fanicles mostly axillary. In perfect flowera 
the whole calyx is quite deflected, counterfeiting 
five petals ; whence Van Rheede made it a part 
of the corol. Corols delicately odorous ; milk- 
white^ but the two central erect petals, beauti- 
fully tinged with pink. The root answers all the 
purposes of our horse-radish, both for the table 

and 
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and for medicine) the fiuit aud blossoms are 

• 

dressed in caris. In huudreds of its flowers^ exa^ 
nusLcd by tae with attentioo> five stamcna and a 
pistil were invariably perfeqt ; indeed, it ia pps- 
fdble^ that the^. may be only the fSjmale horw- 
phrodites^ and that the s^Ies have ten perfect ata* 
meivs with pistils abortive; but uo auch flowers 
Bave been discovered by me after a most diligent 
search. 

There is another species ox Y^ety» called Menhu 
Sl^QjSrU) that is Honey 'Sigru; a word intended to 
be expressed ou Van Rhejsde's plate b Nmgari let« 
ters; its vulgar name is JdTima, or Raata sajjcmaj 
because its flowers or wood are of a redder hue. 

Linn Jius refers to Mrs. Bi«ackweu*> who repre- 
sents this plants by the name of Balanus Myrefska^ 
as the celebrated Ben^ properly Bc^n of ^ Jrabian 
physicians and poets: 

41. Co'vipa'ra: 

Syn. Camhanara^ Ciamaricay Cuddala^ Yugapatra. 
VuLG. Cachnar^ Railttcanchan. 
Linn. Fa^riegated Bavhinia. 
Cal. Perianth one-leaved, obscurely five'Cleft, de- 
ciduous. 

Cor. Petals five, egged, clawed, expanded, wavy j 

one more distant, more beautiful, striated. 
Stam. Filaments ten, unequally connected at the 

base ; five, shorter. Anthers^ double, incumbent. 
PiST. Germ above, oblong. Style incurved^ 

Stigma simple, ascending,. 
Per. Legume flattish, long, pointed^ mostly five- 

celled. Seeds 
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Sekds mostly five ; compressed, wrinkled, roundish. 
Leaves rather hearted, two-lobed ; some with round- 
ed, some with pointed, lobes* Flowers chiefty 
purplish and rosfe-coloured, fragrant; the sweet 
and beautiful bildd^'^fe eaten by the native^ in 
" their savory mefesfes^ " We have feeeh many spedes 
' and varieties of this cfiarnuhg plant : one had rage- 
■ mcd flowers, with petils -equal, expanding, lanced, 
exquisitely white, with a rose-coloured stnpe from 
the base of each t6 its centre ; anthers ^ four only, 
fertile; six, much shorter, sterile ; 'a Second had 
' three fertile, and seven very short, barren; ano- 
ther had light purple corols, with np more than 
five filaments, three longer, coloured; curved, in 
a lirie of beauty . A noble Climhihg Bauhinia was 

• lately sent from Nepal \ with flowers racemed, 
cream-coloured; ^/y.^^pink ; germ.' villous; jjfa- 
mens three filaments, with rudiments oif two more; 
stem, downy, four- furrowed, often spirally. Ten* 
drilsf opposite, below the leaves. Leaves two 
lobed, extremely large : it is a stout climber up the 
highest Arundo Fenu. The Sanscrit name Man- 
data is erroneously applied to this plant in the first 

• volume of Van Rheede. 
42. Capitt'ha: 

Syn. Gra'hin^ Dadhitt^ha^ Manmat^ha^ DadUfhla^ 

Piishpap^hala^ Bantas'atlia. 
VuLG. Caeii'bel. 
KoEN. Crateva^ Valafrga. 
Cal. Perianth five-parted, minute, deciduous ; divir 

5i(?;/5 expanded, acute. 

CoR. 
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R. Petals five, equal, oblong, reflected: 
KM. Filaments ten, very short, with a small 
rland between each pair, awled, furrowed. An^ 
\hers thick, five times as long as the filaments; 
furrowed, coloured, erect-expanding. 
JT. Germ roundish, girt with a downy cofonet* 
Style cylindric, short. Stigma simple. 
.R. Berry large, spheroidal, rugged, often warted, 
externally, netted within ; many seeded. 
Bps oblong-roundish, flat, woolly, nestling in five 
parcels, afiixed by long threads to the branchy 
receptacles, 

7V)ers axillary, mostly toward the unarmed extre- 
mity of the branch. Divisions oiihe Perianth ^ with 
pink tips ; fefalsj pale ; anthers^ crimson, or cover- 
ed with bright yellow pollen. Fruit extremely acid 
before its maturity ; when ripe, filled with dark 
brown pulp agreeably subacid. Leaves jointedly 
feathered with an odd one ; leaJHts five, seven, or 
nine ; small, glossy, very dark on one side, in- 
verse-hearted, obtusely-notched, dotted round the 
margin with pellucid specks, very strongly fla- 
voured and scented like anise. Thorns long, sharp 
Solitary, ascending, nearly cross-armed, axillary, 
hree or four petiols to one thorn. Kleinhoff 
imits the heigh th of the tree to thirty feet, but we 
lave young trees forty or fifty feet high; and at 
Bandell there is a (ulUgTovfnCapitti^ha equal in size 
:o the true Bilva, from its fancied resemblance to 
tfvhich the vulgar name has been taken : when the 
:rees flourish, the air around them breathes the odour 

of 
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of anise, botlifrom tlie leaves and '&iie ^oGsotns ; and 
i cannot help mentioning a singnflar fact whick 
nay indeed, have been purely accidental : ndt a 
-WPl^ lower, out of hundreds ^icamined by i&e, 
had both ftrfect germs ^ and anffiiers 'visibly jfemir, 
while others, on the same tree and at the ssme time, 
had their anthers profusely covered -with faUen^ 
trot «carce any styles^ and germs to all appearance 
abortive* 

43 • CtTVE'RACA : 

Stn. tTf^^mtf, Tmi^ CaclClia^ Cantalaeuj Cunij Nan* 
divricsha. 

VuLfc Tunij Tun ; absurdly, Ftlayad Nm. 

Liim. Between Cedrela and SwiETENiA. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, fire-cleft, tninute, deci- 
duous ; divisHms roundish, concave'^ villous, ex- 
panding. 

Cor. Rather belled. Petals five, inverse-egged, 
obtuse, concave^ erect, white with a greenish 
tint, three exterior lapping over the -Pvoo others. 
Nectary short, iive-parted; divisicms roundish, 
OTange-scarlet, bright and concave at the inser- 
tion of the stamens, rather downy. 

St am. Filaments five ; inserted on the divisions of 
the nectary, awled ; somewhat converging, near* 
ly as long as the style. Anthers, doubled, some 
three-parted, curved, incumbent. 

PisT. Germ egged, obscurely five-cleft. Style awl- 
ed, erect, rather longer than the corbl. Stigmj 
broad-headed, flat, bright, green, circular, sty- 
red. 

Per 
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V^ESk. Cafsjile egged, five -celled, woody, gaping at 
the base. Receptacle five -angled. 

Seeds imbricated, winged. 

Leaves feathered, scarce ever with an odd one ; fairs 
from six to twelve ; fetioles, gibbous at their in- 
sertion, channelled ,on one side, <ionvex and 
smooth on the other. Stipules thick, shorty round*- 
ish; leafiBts ohlong-lanced^ pointed, waved, veined, 
neftve on one side. Paniclesr large, diffuse, con- 
sisting of compound racemes. Nectaries yielding 
a fine yellow dye. fTood light, in color like Ma^ 

44^ NiCHULA : 

Syn. Amhujaj IJJala. 

VuLGk' Hijalai Bad'ia^ Jyuli. 

Gal. Perianth one-leaved, belled, fleshy, downy, 
colored, permanent, five-parted ; divisions erect, 
pointed. 

Cor. Five-petaled ; petals egged, short pointed, re- 
volute, downy within and without* 

• Stam. Filaments ten^ five mostly shorter ; insert- 
ed in tlie bell of the calyx ; awled, villous. An- 
thers erect, oblong, furrowed. 

PiST. Germ egg-oblong, veiy villous. Style thread- 

' • form, curved. Stigma headed, with five obtuse 
comers. 

Per. Drupe subglobular. 

Nut scabrous, convex on one side, angled on the 

^ other; 

tteaves feathered ; pairs, fi^om five to nine ; leaflets 

oblong, daggered, notohed^^ Calypf pale pink. 

Vol. IV. P p Corol 
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Corol darker pink without, bright yellow within. 
Cyme terminal, spreading. 

45. Atimucta : 

Syn. Pun^dracUy f^asantz^ Madhavilata. 

VuLG. Madhavilata. 

Linn, jB^w^a/ Banisteria. 

Rheede : Dewenda. 6 H. M. tab. 59, 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, permanent; 
divisions^ colored, oblong-oval, obtuse ; between 
two of them, a rigid glossy honey -bearing 
tubercle, hearted, acute. 

CoR. Five-petaled, imitating a boat-form corol: 
tVings, two petals, conjoined back to back, in- 
volving the nectary, and retaining the honey^ 

Awning, large concave, more beautifully cotored. 
Keel, two petals, less than the wings, but simi- 
lar. All five, roundish, elegantly fringed, with 
reflected margins, and short oblong claws. 

Stam. Filaments ten; one, longer. Anthers ob- 
long, thickish, fiuTowed. 

PisT. Germs two, or three, coalesced. Style one, 
threadform, incurved, shorter than the longest 
filament. Stigma, simple. . 

Per. Capsules two' or three, mostly two, coalesced 
back to back; each keeled, and extended into 
three oblong membranous wings, the lateral 
shorter than the central. .. 

Seeds roundish, solitary. 

Racemes axillary. Flowers delicately fragrant ; white, 
with a shade of pink : the large petal, supported 
by the nectareous tubercle, shaded internaUy with 

bright 
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bright yellow and pale Ted. Bracts, linear \ Wings, 
of the seed, light brown; the long one russet. 
Leaves opposite, egg-oblong, pointed. Petiols 
short. Stipules linear, soft,, three or four to each' 
petiol. Two glands at the base of each leaf. 5/^ 
pale brown, ringed ^t the insertion ^t)f ; the leaves, 
downy. . * — 

This was the favourite plant: of .Sacontala, 
which she very justly called the Delight of the 
Woods; for the beauty and fragrance of its flowers 
give them a title to all the praises, which Ga^i.ida''s 
and Javade^va bestow on them : it is tf gigantic 
and luxuriant climber; but, when it meets with no- 
thing to grasp, it assumes the form of a sturdy tree, 
the highest branches of which display, however, in 
the air their natural flexibility and inclination to 
climb. The two names Fasantl and Ma'dhavi indi- 
cate B; vemal flower ; .but I have ^eeri an Atimucta 
rich both in blossoms and fruit on the fiSrst oiJmuary^ 
46, ''Amra'taca: 
Syn. Pitafia^ Cdfitana. 

VuLG. Aind(^^ pronounced Amra\ or Amla. 
Linn. Spondias Myrohdan B. or a vew species^ 
The natural character as in Linn^us. Leaves 
feathered with an odd one : leaflets^ mostly five pair- 
ed, egg-oblong, pointed, margined, veined, ner- 
ved ; common fetiol^ smooth, gibbcms at thfe base. 
Flowers raceme -panicled, . yellowish white. Fruit 
agreeably acid; thence used in cookery. Van 
Rheede calls it Ambadh or Amhalam\ and, as he des- 
cribes it with jfw or six styles, it is wonderful, that 
FIiLL should have supposed it SiChrysohalanus. 

P p 2 47- 
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47. He'masa'gara ; or the iS^u of Go/i. 

VuLG» Himsi^gar. 

Linn- Jagged -leaved Cotyledon.' 

GAt. Perianth four-cleft ; divisions icute. 

Cor. Orie-petaled : Ti^^, four -angkl, l^^at 
^e hMb\h&^d^ four-batted; diviskms^ ^^gfd» 
acute. Neilary^ one minute, concave scaile at tiie 
base of eaidh germ. .\\. ;.». 

StAM. Filaments eight, adhering to the tube ; /oiJr» 
just emerging from its mouth; /o^r, dlteitiati^ 
shorter. -^M^5 ereft, small, furrowedt \ . 
PisT. (?^rwi5 four, conical. Styles^ o>ie from eiieii 
germ, ateled, longer than the filaments* . .£^r%ii9ii^ 
simple. -• 

Per. Cdr^^^^ four, obloirg, pointed, bellie4»: ok^ 
valved, bursting longitudinally within. 

Seeds numerous, minute. 

Panicles terminal. Flowers of 'the brightest gold -color. 
Leaves thick, succulent, jagged, dull sea^gre^n. 
Stem jointed, bending, in part recumbent. ■ This 
plant flowers for many months annually in Bengal : 
in one blossom out of many the numbers were 
ten and five; but the filaments alternately long 
and short. 

43. Madhu^ca: 

Syn. Gur'afushfa^ Madhudnma^ Fdnafrast^hetj Mad^^ 
husht^hila^ Madhu. 

VuLG. Maiiyalay Mahuyc/^ Mahwa. 

Linn. Long-leaved Bassia. 

49 Cahl a^'r A : * 

♦ According to the $acred Grammar, this word was -written CdUhmra, inc^ 
pronounced as CalUra, would be in ancient British. When the flowers are red-* 
the plant iy caUed mUaca and RtKta ianHaOh 

Syn — 
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Stk» SaugandUca, • or Sv^et^icenied. 

VuLO. SundhUha^li^ <, ox SundhUha^lc/^a^UM 

lai^m. NymphjEA Lotos. 

Valyx as in the genus. 

Cor. Petah fifteen, lanced, rather pointed and keel* 
.ed; the exterk>f series green without. imitatJkig 
im iateiioT/cailyS:. , ; 

St AM. Filaments more than forty ; belovr Aet, 
Ibroada ahov^ |ian*ow, channelled within, smooth 
without ; the outer series erect, the inner «olifc* 
what cooyerging* Anther awled, erect. ;.«ihe 
colored like th^ petals. 

PisT. Germ large, orbicular, flat at the, top; with 

. many ( often seventeen ) furrows externally, be- 
tween which arise as m*liny processes, converging 
toward the stigma ^ the djsk, marked with ,^ 
many furrowed rays fi?Om the center, u/iiti,B^ ipft 
the mat^n With the ccmverging prbcesseis. -Stigtmi 

. xoundish, rather compressed, sessile in the jceutet: 
of the disk, permanent. .. - . 

Per. Berry j in tlie form of die germ expanded, 
• with sixteen or seventeen oeUs^ 

Seeds very numerous, minute, roundishi Flowers 
beautifully azure when full blown, mons diluted ; 
lesa fragrant than the red or rcrse-colored, but with 
a delicate scent. Leaves radical, very large, sub- 

• targeted, hearted, deeply scollop -toothed. On 
one side dark purple, reticulated, or the other^ 

' dull green, smooth. Petiols very smooth and 
long, tubular. The seeds are eaten, as well as 
the bulb of the root, called Sdlnca; a name ap^ ■ 

plied 
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plied by Rheede to the whole plant, though the 
word Carnal a ^ which belongs to another Linnaan 
species of Nymfhaa^ be clearly engraved on his 
plate in Nc/gari letters. There. is a variety of 
this • species with leaves puipjjiish on both sides ; 
dowers dark crimson, calycine petak richly color- 
ed internally, and anthers flat, ftirroWed, adhering 
to the top of the filaments : the petals are more 
thdn fifteen, less pointed and broader than the 
' blue, with little odour. 

The true Lotos of Egypt is the Nymphcea Nilu- 
fevj which in Sanscrit has the. following names or 
epithets; Padma, Nalina, Aravinda, Mahotfala^ 
Ca>nald\ Cusishaya^ Sdhasrapatra, Sdrasa^ Panderuha^ 
Tamarasa^ Sarasiruha^ Rdjiva, F'is^afrasina, Pushcara^ 
Ambhoriiha^ Satafatra. The new blown flowers, of 
the jrose-colored Padma, have a most agreeable fra- 
grance ; the white and yellow have less odour : th^ 
blue, I am told, is a native of Cashniir^ and Persia - 
50. Champaca : 
Syn. Chavipeya^ Hemafushpaca. 
VuLG. Chavipac^ Cliampa\ 
Linn. Michelia 

' The delineation, of this charming and celebratec^ 
plant, exhibited by Van Rheede, is very correct - 
but rather on too large a scale : no material changed 
can be made in its natural character given by .LiN^ — 
N^us ; but, from an attentive examination of hi^ 
two species^ I suspect Jthem to be varieties only, an 
am certain, that his trivial names are merely differ 
ent ways of expressing the same word. The strong 

aromatL 
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aromatic scent of the gold -colored Chamfac^ ig 
thought ofFensive to the bees, who are never seen on 
its blossoms; but then* elegant appearance on th^ 
black hair of the Indian woman vs ment'on d by 
RuMPHiys ; and both facts have supplied the San» 
scrit poets with elegant allusidns. Of the wild Cham^ 
facy the leaves are lanced or lance-oblong ; the 
three leaflets of the calyx^ green, oval, concave; 
the petals constantly six, cream-colored, fleshy, con- 
cave with little scent ; the three exterior^ inverse-eg- 
ged ; the three interior j more narrow, shorter point- 
ed, converging; the anthers clubbed, closely set 
round the base of the imbricated, germs^ and with 
them forming a cone ; the stigmas^ minute, jagged. 

Both Mr. Marsden and Rumphius mention the 
Hue CA^m^a^ as a rare flower highly prized \h Su* 
matra and Java ; but I should have suspected, that 
they meant the K^mpferia Bhuchampac, if the 
DiacA naturalist had not asserted, that the plant, 
which bore it, was a tree resembling the Champaca 
with yellow blossoms; he probably, never had seen 
it ; and the Bra^hmens of this province insist, that it 
flowers only in paradise. 
51* DeVada'ru: 

S YN. Sacrafadapa^ Parihhadraca ; Bhadradaru^ Duh^ 
' ctltma^ Pitaddruy Ddruj Puticdsh^^ha. 
VuLG. Devadar. 
Minis'. Mosi lofty Unona. 
52* Parna^'sa : 

Syk. TulasU Cdt'^hinjara, Cut^'heraca; Frtnda. 
VuLc. Tulos'i, Tulsi.. 

Linn* 
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Linn. Holy Ocymum ? 

The Natural Character as in LikKjeus. 
See 10 H, M. p. 173* 
It is wonderful, that Rheede has exhibited no 
delineation of a shrub so highly venerated by the 
Hindus^ who have given one of its names to a sacred 
grove of their Parnassus on the banks of the Yantuni: 
he describes it, however in general terms as resem- 
bling another of his Tolassis (for so he writes the 
word, though Tulasi be clearly intended by his 
JV4f ^rMetters) ; and adds, that i> is the only s feats 
refuted holy^ and dedicated to the Gad Vishnu, i 
should, consequently, have taken it for the H^ 
OcYSiuM of LinnjEUs, if its odour, of whidh thatf 
species is said to be nearly destitute, had not been 
very aromatic and grateful ; but it is moreprobafafya 
variety of that species, than of the SmaU-fimerei^ 
which resembles it a little in fragrance : whatever 
be its Liymaan appellation, if it have any, the fol- 
lowing, are the only remarks that I have yet had 
leisure to make on it. 

Stem one or two feet high, mostly iucurved 
above ; knotty, and rough, below. BrancUm 
cross-armed, channelled. Leaves opposite, ratlier 
small, egged, pointed, acutely sawed; purple 
veined, beneath; dark, above. Petiols dark 
purple, downy. Racemes terminal; Flowers YQt" 
ticilled three-fold, or five-fold, cross-armed, ver- 
ticils from seven to fourteen ; Peduncles dark pur- 
ple, channelled, willows ; bracts sessile, roundish, 
concave, reflected. Calyx, .with its upper lip or- 
bicular, 
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bicular, deeply concave externally. Coral bluish 

purple. The whole plant has a dusky purplish 

hue approaching to blacky and thence perhaps, 

like the large Had bee of this country, it is held 

sacred to Crishna; though a fabte, perfectly 

Ovidian^ be told in the Puranas concerning the 

metamorphosis of the nymph Tulasi, who was 

beldVed by the pastoral God, into the shrub, 

which has since borne her name: it may not be 

improper to add, that the ffiite Ocymum is in 

Sar&crit called Arjaca. 
53. Pa^tali : 

Syn. Patala^ Amoghh. Cachast^halU P^haleruhi^ 
Crishnavrlntij Cuverdchh Some read Mogha and 
Cdldst'hdli. 

VuLG. Pdraldj Paralu Pdrtd. ' 

Linn. Bignonia. Chelonoides ? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, belled, villous, with- 
ering, obscurely live -angled from the points of 
the divisions, five-parted ; divisions^ roundish, 
pointed, the two lowest most distant. 

2oR. One-petaled, belled. Tube very short; 
throaty oblong -belled, gibbous. -Bori^r five-par- 
ted ; the tv)o higher divisions reflected, each mi- 
nutely toothed ; convex externally ; the three 
lower divisions, above, expanded ; below, rib- 
bed, furrowed, very villous. Palate nearly clos- 
ing the throat. Nectary^ a prominent rim, sur- 

. rounding the germ^ obscurely five-parted. 

>tam« Filaments four or five^ incurved, inserted 

below the upfer division of the border, shorter 

Vol. IV. Q q than 
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than the corol, with the rudiment of a fifth or sixth, 
between two shorter tlian the rest* Anthers two- 
cleft, incumbent at obtuse angles. 

PisT. G^rw oblong -conical. 5(y/^ thread -form, as 
long as the stamens. Stigma headed with two 
folds often closed by viscidity. 

Per. Capsule one-celled, two valved, twelve inches 
long at a medium, and one inch thick ; rounded, 
four-sided, pointed, incurved, rather contorted, 
diminishing at both ends, dotted with ashy specks, 
here and there slightly prominent, striated ; ' two 
stripes broader, very dark, at right angles with 
the valves, 

Reg. a series of hard, broadish, woody rings, 
closely strung on two wiry central threads. 

Seeds numerous, forty-eight on an average, three- 
angled, inserted by one angle in cavities betwcea 
the rings of the receptacle, into which they are 
closely pressed by parallel ribs in the four sides of 
the capsule; winged on the two other angles 
with long subpellucid . membranes, . imbricated 
along the sides of the receptacle. 

Tree rather large. Stem scabrous. 

Branclilets cross-armed, yellowish green, speckled 
with smalt white lines. Leaves feathered with an 
odd one ; two or three paired, petioled. Leaflets 
opposite, egged, pointed, mnst entire, downy 
on both sides, veined ; older leaflets roughish, 
margined, netted and paler below, daggered. 
PetioJs tubercled, gibbous at the base; of the 
paired leaflets, very shor^i ; of the. odd one, lon- 
ger. 
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ger. Stipdes^ linear. Flowers panicled ; fedicels 
opposite, mostly three -flowered; an odd flower 
subsessile between the two terminal pedicels. 
Corol externally, light -purple above, brownish 
purple below, hairy at its convexity ; internally, 
dark yellow below, amethystine above ; exqui- 
sitely fragrant, preferred by the bees to all other 
flowers, and compared by the poets to the quiver 
of Ca^madeVa, or the God of Love. The whole 
plant, except the root and stetHj very downy and 
viscid. The fruit can scarce be called a silique^ 
since the seeds are no Where affixed to the sutures ; 
but their v>ings indicate the genus, which might 
properly have been named Pterospermon : they 
are very hard, but enclose a white sweet kernel ; 
and their light-coloured summits with three dark 
points, give tliem the appearance of winged in- 
sects. Before I saw the fruit of this Ibvely plant, 
I suspected it to he the Bignonia Chelonoides^ 
which Vak Rh££D£ calls Padri; and I conceived 
that barbarous Word to be a corruption of Pa' tali : 
but th6 pericarp of th^ true Pcttalu and the form 
6f the Seeds^ difier sd much from the Pddrt^ that 
we can hafdly consider them as varieties of tlie 
same species ; although the specific ctatacter ex- 
hibited in the Supplement to LiNNJpus, corre- 
ep(TAdd very nearly With both plants. 
The Pdtali blossoms early in the spring, before a 

leaf appears oh the tree, but the fruit is not ripe till 

Ihe following winter. 

54, Co^cant'aca : 

Q q 2 Syx. 
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Syn. Palancashdj Icshugandha^ S'ljoadanshtray Swi" 
ducant'aca^ Gocshuraca, F^ana/rnKgata. 

VuLG. Gocshura^ Gokyiira^ Culf^. 

Rheede : Bahil Chtdli. 

Linn. Long-leaved Barleria? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, hairy, five-toothed; 
upper iooihy long, incurved, pointed; two wider ^ 
and two lateral, shorter, subequal, winged with 
sub-pellucid membranes. 

Cor. One-petaled, two-lipped. TtAe flattish, 
curved, protuberant at mouth. Uffer \ip erect, 
two-parted, reflected at the sides, concave in 
the middle, enclosing the fructification. Under 
lip three-parted, reflected, with two parallel, 
callous, hispid bodies on the centre of its con- 
vexity ; Divisions^ inverse -hearted. 

Stam. Filaments four, inserted in the moutfa 
of the tube ; connected at their base, then 
separated into pairs and circling round the pistil; 
each pair united below, consisting of a long and 
a sJiort filament. Anthers arrowed. 

PisT. Germ awled ; pointed, furrowed, with pro- 
minent seedlets, sitting on a glandular pedicel. 
Style thread -form, longer than the stamens, in- 
curved above them. Stigma simple. . 

Per. 

Flowers verticilled ; Carols blue, or bright violet ; 
centre of the under lip yellow. Ferticils^ each 
surrounded by six thorns^ very long, diverging, 
coloured above : under which are the leaves^ alike 
verticilled, lanced, acutely sawed, pubescent, 

interspersed 
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interspersed with bristles. . ^ifm jointed, flattish, 
hairy, reddish ; furrowed on both sides ; broader 
at the joints, or above the verticils ; furrows al- 
ternate . 

55, SlNDHUCA : 

Syn. Sindhmaruj Indrasurisa^ Nirvandij Indrqnki. 
VuLG. Ni/indS. 

Linn. Three-leaved Vitex ; or Negundo ? 
Cal. Pm^fi/A five toothed, beneath, permanent; 

toothlets acute, subequal. 
Cor. Ojie-petaled, grinning ; Tuhe funnel-shaped, 

internally villous; border two lipped; ufper lip 

broad, concave, more deeply colored ; under lip 

four-cleft; divisions^ acute, similar. 
St AM. Filaments four; two shorter, adhering to 

the Tube, viUoiis at the base. Anthers half-mooned. 
PisT. Germ globular; Style thread-form; Stigtiia 

two -parted, pointed, reflex. 
Per. Berry (unless it be the coat of a naked seed) 

roundish, very hard, black, obscurely furrowed, 

with the calyx closely adhering. 
Seeds from one to four ? I never saw more than one 

as Rheede has well described it. 
J^LOWERs raceme-panicled ; purplish or dark, blue 

without, greyish within, small. Racemes mostly 

terminal; some pedicels, many -flowered. 
Stem distinctly four-sided ; sides channelled ; jointed 

bending. Stipules egged, . scaly, thickish, close, 

Branchlets cross-armed. 

The tuhe of the corol is covered internally with a 

a tangle of silvery silky dow^n, exquisitely beauti- 
ful ; more dense below^ the upper lip. 

This 
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This charming Bhrab, which seems to delight b 
watery places, rises to the height of ten or twelve, 
and sometimes of twenty, feet ; exhibiting a most 
elegant appearance with rich racemes or panicles 
lightly dispersed on the summit of its branchlets. On 
a comparison of two engravings in RuMPHtus^ and 
as many in Van Rheede, and of the descriptions 
in both works, I am nearly persuaded that the Sik- 
t>HUCA or Nirgand^y is the Vitex Negmdo of Lin- 
N-fiUs; but it certainly resembles the three-leaved 
Vitex in its leaves^ which are opposite, egge^, 
acute, pedoled ; above mostly thtee^d ; below mostly 
fioe^d; paler beneath ; rarely sawed and very slightly,, 
but generally entire : they are very aromatic, and 
pillows are stuffed with them, to remove a cold in 
the head and a head-ach occasioned by it. These, 
I presume, are the shrubs, which Bontius calk 
Lagondt^ and which he seems to consider as a pa* 
tiacea. 

56, Ca^'rave'lla : 
Syn. Cdtillaca^ Siishavi. 
VuLG. Being Hurhurtya ; Hind. Caraila. 
Linn. Five-leaved Cleome? 
Chh. Perianth four-leaved, gaping at the base, 

then erect; leavlets egg-oblong, concave, downy; 

deciduous. 
Cor. Cross-form. Petals four, expanding, claviS 

long ; folds wrinkled. 
Nectary^ from six to twelve roundish, perforated 

glands J girding the gibbous receptacle. 

Sxam. 
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Stam* Filaments six, thread-form, hardly differing 
in length, inserted on a pedicel below the germ. 
Anthers erect, pointed, furrowed. 
PisT. Germ erect, linear, long, downy, sitting on 
the produced pedicel. Style very short. Stigma 
headed, flat, circular. 
Per. iS/7ij'ii^ one-celled, two-valved, spindle-shap- 
ed, with protuberant seeds ; crtywned with, the per- 
manent style. 
Seeds very many, roundish, nodding. Receptacles 
linear, often more than two. 
The whole plant, most distinctly one piece. Root 
whitish, with scattered capillary fibres. Stem her- 
baceous, pale green, in parts purple, hairy, cross- 
armed, produced into a long raceme crowded at the* 
summit^ Branchlets^ similar to the stem, leaf-bear* 
ing ; sinular, but smaller leaves rising also from 
their axils. Leaves fiveM, roundish -rhomboidal, notch- 
ed, pointed, hairy, dark green, the lower pairs re- 
spectively equal, the odd one much larger, strongly 
ribbed with processes from the petiol-branchlets, 
conjoined by the bases of the ribs, in the form 
of a starlet, each ray, whitish and furrowed 
Within. Calyx green. Petals white. Anthers co- 
vered with gold -colored pollen. Pedicels purplish. 
^r^ts threed^ similar to the cauline leaves. The 
Senile q«ualities of this herb seem to promise great 
^ntispamodip Virtues ; it has a scent much resem- 
bling assa^fatida^ but comparatively delicate and ex- 
tremely refreshing. For pronouncing this Cleome the 
^ravella of the ancient Indians^ I have only the 

anthority 
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authority of Rheede, who has exactly written tliat 

word in Malabar letters: as to his Brahmanical name 

Tilonij my vocabularies have nothing more like it 

than Tilaca^ to which Cshuraca and Srimat are the 

only syrionyma. 

57. Na'gace^sara : 

Syn. Champeya, Cesara ; Canchana, or any 

other name of gold^ 
VuLG. Nagasar. 
Linn. Iron Mesua. 

To the botanical descriptions ojF this delightful 
plant, I need only add, that the tree is one of the 
most beautiful on earth, and that the delicious odour 
of its blossoms justly gives them a place in the qui- 
ver of Ca^'madeVa. In the poem, called Nais' 
hadha^ there is a wild, but elegant, couplet, where 
the poet compares the white of the Nagacesara^ from 
^yhich the bees were scattering the pollen of the 
numerous gold-colored anthers, to an alabaster 
wheel, on which Ca'ma was whetting his arrows^ 
while sparks of fire were dispersed in every di- 
rection. Surely, the genuine appellation of oS^ 
Indian plant should be substiuted for the corrupt^^i 
name of z, Syrian physician who could never ha V"^ 
seen it : and, if any trivial name were necessary *^o 
distinguish a single species, a more absurd one th^x- ^ 
iron could not possiby have been selected for a flov*^* 
er with petals like silver and anthers like gold. 
58- S^a^lmali : 

Syn. Pichliild, Purani, Mocha, St'hirdyush. 
VuLG. Semel. 

Lih:h^ 
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Liimr. Seven-kavetl Bcmbax. 

59. S'an^a : 

Srsr. S^anaffushpiciy Ghant'inma^ 

Vui.G. &»!r, pronaimced jSsut. 

Linn. Rushy Cratalwrim. 

Cal. Pitiandk ^ne-teaved, villous^ pcraianent;. 
dtort below^ gibfaims oil both skies, witk minute 
linear tracts. Upper teeth^ two, Latncecl, prcasiiig 
tike banner; Ismer tooth, boat-form, concave, 
two-gashed in the middfe, coiieriog above and be- 
low, s&eatfaiiig the keet, rather shorter than it; 
pointed. , 

CoE. Boat -form. 

BaaneTr broad, targe, aetxte, rather hearted, with 
two dark callosities at the base, and witk com- 
pressed sides, mostly iavohriog the other pavts : 
a dark line from beae to point. 

^n^s inverse«egg*cd>loag^ with dark callous bo£eii 
at their axik, two thirds of the banner in length. 

Keel flattened at the point, nearfy closed all round 
to inclade the fructification^ very gibbous below 
to receiirc the germ. 

Stam. Filaments ten, coaieaoed, cleft behind, two* 
parted below ; ^ternately short witk linear fur- 
rowed erect, and iong with roun&b^ antkers. 

^vsr. Germ rather awled, fiat, villous, at a right 
angle with the ascending, cylindric, downy Styte. 
Stigma pubescent, concave, open, somewhat 
lipped. 

Per. Legume pedicelled, idiort, velvety, ^ turgid» 
one-celled, two-valved. 
Vol. IV^ R r Seeds, 
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Seeds, from one or two to twelve or more, round- 
kidney -form, compressed. 

Flowers deep yellow. Leaves alternate, lanced paler 
beneath, keeled ; petioles very short ; stipules^ mi- 
nute, roundish, villous. Stem striated. 

Threads, called favitraca^ from their supposed purity^ 
have been made of Sana from time immemorial : 
they are mentioned in the laws of Menu . 

The retuse-leaved Crotalaria, which Van Rheede, 
by mistake calls Schnta Puspi^ is cultivated, I be- 
lieve, for the same purpose. Rumphius had been 
truly informed, that threads for nets were made 
from this genus in Bengal : but he suspected the 
information to be erroneous, and thought that the 
persons who conveyed it, had confounded the Cro'- 
talaria with the Capsular Corchorus : strong ropes 
and canvas are made of its macerated bark. 

The Jangal'S^an^or a variety of the ^voatry Crotalaria. 
has very beautiful flowers, with a greenish white 
banner, purple striped, wings, bright violet : stern^ 
four-angledi and four- winged; leaves egged, ob- 
tuse, acute at the base, curled at the edges, downy: 
stipules, two y declining, mooned, if you chuse ta 
call them so, but irregular, and acutely pointed- 
In all the Indian species, a difference of soil an«i 
culture occasion varieties in the flower and fructi- 
fication, 

60, Jayanti^ : 

Syn. Jayd, Tercari, Nadeyiy Vaijayantica. 

VtJLG. Jainti, JdKi ; some say, Arani. 

Rheede : Kedangu. 

Linn. 
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Linn. iEscHYNOMENE Seshan. 

Cal. Pma»^A oncTleaved, rather belled, five-cleft; 

toothletSj awJed, erect, sub-equal, more distant on 

each side of the awning ; permanent. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Aivning very broad, rather longer than the wings, 
inverse-hearted, quite reflected so as to touch the 
calyx; waved on the margin; furrowed at the 
base internally, with two converging - hornlets, 
fronting the aperture of the keel, gibbous below, 
awled upwards, acute, erect, within the wings. 
^i»^s oblong, clawed, narrower above,, obtuse, 
spurred below, embracing the keel and the horn- 
lets of the awning. 

Keel compressed, enclosing the fructification, inflec- 
ted nearly in a right-angle, gashed below and a- 
bove the flexure; each division hatchet-form; 
beautifully striated. 

Stam. Filaments simple and nine-cleft, inflected like 
the keel ; the simple one curved at the base. An- 
thers ohlongy xoxindish. 

PiST. Germ compressed linear, erect as high as the 
flexure of the filaments with visible partitions. 
Style nearly at a right angle with the germ, awled, 
inflected like the stamen. Stigma rather headed, 
somewhat cleft, pellucid. , 
Per. Legume very long, slender, wreathed when 
ripe, smooth at the valves, but with seeds 
rather protuberant, many*parted, terminated with 
a hard sharp point. . , 

Seeds oblong, rather kidney -shaped, smoojth, slight- 
. ly affixed to the suture solitary. 

R r 2 Stem 
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Stem aborescent, rathec knotty. I^anm JeatberioU 
pairs from nine to fifteen, or more, jofiten alter- 
nate; leaflets oblong, end-meked, gome vntk ^ 
acute point, dai4c: green abo>ve, paler beoteaih, 
with a gibbosity at the insertion ^ the petiods^* 
sleeping, ^or collapemg, towards night. Smmmts 
axillary ; fe^cels with a double -cnrvaEture «r iine 
of beauty ; jkmars umatl, six «)r seven ; varying 
in colour; 4n some plants, wholly yetioew ; ino- 
thers, with a blackish-purple awning yellow with- 
in, and dark yellow wings tipped with brown ; in 
some with an ^tming of the richer orange* searlet 
externally, and internally of a i>nght -yellow ; 
nmngs yellow, of diflferent shades ; and a keet pale 
bdow, with an exquisite changeable Kght purple 
above, striated in elegant curves* The wliole 
plant is inexpressibly beautiful, especially in 'tb 



colour of the buds and leaves, and the grace o rz 
all the curves, for there is no proper angle in BXiwm 
part of it. The Brahmins hold it sacred : Vai^ 
Rheede says, that they call it Cananga\ but 
never met with that word in Sanscrit^ it has pari 
like an Hedysarum^ and the air of Cytisus. 

Pala^sa ; 

Syn. Cins^ucaj Parna, Vatafot^ha. 

VuLG. Palis Plds Dhdc. 

KoEN. Butea frondosa. 

Cal. Perianth belled, two-lipped ; 'tiffer lip hmzi 
er, obscurely end -nicked ; under lip three-^clef^ 
downy ; permanent. 

Cpu* Boatfbrm. 



Jiwmng meflcctei, Jjcarted^ dowdfiy t^ne^.th.; :S€xine- 
limes, ffomted. 

iPii^ laaioed, ascea^ing^ Aam-awer ^thainit^ joeel • 

J&d!, jusiottg as the syki^ t¥^-(»urted 4)ei:9W9 half* 
mooDttd, ascending. , 

Sta2m. jBI&imm^5 3iiDe aod iQue, wcandkig^ ^^gudar- 
ly curved. Anthers linear, erpct* 

PiST. Germ pedioelled, driTOgi^h, ^owny. 

Style awled, about as long as the. Stwwene. &tigma 
small, mioutely cldTt. • 

Pbr. Lejpfiftu |>ediselled, ^oblong, tsomftre^sed* de 
pending. 

Seed one, toward the apex of the :perkarp, flat, 
smocdi, JDvaWoundish. 

Flowers naoeme-dEascicled, large, red^ or French 
scarlet, :silviered (with down. 

Leaves ducee^d, tp^lioled; leaflets entire^ sttpoledl, 
larger irhpnaboulal ; >the Jatercd oaes unequally' 
diivided ; the nerminal one, largec, eK|uaily JDis* 
sected; brightly verdanL- A ferftt^ de^hoinption 
Df the 4ttonesc9Mt and the ^Hmning PA3LA^8A.has ]!)e«n 
exhibited in the last frolume, with a full account 
of its fbeaiitiful red gum; but the same plant is 
here .shortly described fnnn the Jife, .because few 
trees are considered/by the Hindus as tncare vene* 
xable and holy. The P^lha is named .with honor 
inthe/7iiy5, in the laws of Menu, aiid;in San- 
scrit poems, both sacred find popular ; it gave its 
name to the memorable flain called Plass^ by the 
vulgar, but properly PaUsi; and on ^every aq- 
oount, it must be hoped, that this noble plant will 

retain 
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retain its ancient and ciamcal appellation. A 
grove of Pdasas was formerly the principal or* 
namentof Cr&ina-iM^ar,- where we still see the 
trunk of an aged tree near six fiset b. circumfe? 
rence. This genus as far as we can judge from 
written descriptions, seems allied to the . NIssoKm. 

62. Caranjaca; 

Stk. CUratUhH^y NaciamSla^ Caraja. • 

VuLO. Caramja. 

Rheede : CaranseMj 6 H. M. tab. 3. ^ 

Cal. Fmantk one-leaved, cup*form, obsburely 
five-toothed, or scalloped, beaked, 

Coa. Boat*form. 

Awning broad, end-nicked, striated^ rather spiral- 
ly inflected, with two callosities at its base. 

fFings oblong, of the same length with the awning. 

Ki^ rather shorter, gibbcxos below, two*>parted* 

Stam. Filaments nine in one body, gkpingatthe 
base, and discovering a tenth close to the style. 
Anthers egged, erect. 

PisT. Gsrm above, oblong, downy. Style iiicurv- 
ed at the top. Stigma rather headed. . - 

Per. Legume mostly one-seeded, thick, rounded 
above, flattish, beaked below. 

Seed oblong -roundish, rather kidney-form. 

Racemes Ja^Lillaryi Awning pale ; wings violet. Leaves 
feathered with an odd one, mostly two-paired ; 
leaflets egg-oblong, pointed, keeled, shortpeti* 
oled ; brownish on one side, pale on the other. 
Common fetiol gibbous at the base. The seed yields 
an oil supposed to be a cure for the most invete- 
rate scabies. 

63. 
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53. Arjuna: 

Syn. Nadharja^ Firataru^ Indradru. Cacubha. 

VuLG. JaraU 

Rheede. ^am^e; 4 H. M. tab. 20, 21, 22. 

Linn. Beautiful Munchhausia ? 

[Co£N. Qtieen^s Flanver Lagjerstroemia ? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, six -cleft, top-shaped, 
furrowed, with protuberant ridges, downy, per* 
manent ; divisions ^ colored, with points reflected. 

Cor. Petals six, rondish, somewhat notched, e:^- 
panding, wavy ; claws short, inserted in the calyx. 

St am. Filaments colored, numerous capillary short- 
ish, obscurely conjoined in six parcels, one to 
each division of the calyx ; Anthers thick, incum- 
bent, roundish, kidney-shaped. 

Fist. Germ above, egged. Style coloured, longii^, 
threadform, incurved. Stigma obtuse. 

Per. Capsule egged, six-celled, six-valved. 

Seeds numerous* 

Panicles, racemed, terminal,- - erect. FJonvers violet 
or light purple, in the highest degree beautiful. 
' Leaves alternate, leathery, some opposite, egg- 
oblong, sti puled, most entire, short-petioled, 
smooth, paler beneath. Branches round and smooth: 
I have seen a single panicle, waving near the 
summit of the tree, covered with blossoms, 
and as large as a milk*maid's garland . The timber 
is used for the building of small boats. 

64. Vanda'': 

Syn. F'rtcshadni. VrtcshanJih, Jvoantic&n 

Vulg: Bunda, Persari, Perasari. 

These names, like the Lkuuean^ are applicable to all 
farasite plants. Linn. 
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LixN. Retuse-Ieaved Epidendrum^ 

Cal. Sfathes^ imnute, straggling. 

Cor. Petals five, diverging, oval-oblbi^r obtuse, 

wavy ; the twa towest larger ; tbe tittee highest, 

equal, bent towards tlie nectary* 

Nectary central, rigid : Mm^ S'^^P'^ obttque : Vf^ 
fer Iff shorter, ifaree-parted, wifk a polished 

honey -eup^; under H^^ coneave m tike middle, 

keeled ^ove, with two smaller canities below, 

two proeesaeft at the hasd^ incufved> hoUoiw^ 

oval-pointed, co&vergifig, honey-bearing. 

Stam. Filomems very short. Anthers round,, flat- 
tiftb, n^rgioed, covered wLtb a Kd,. easiiy deci-' 
duou6 from the nfpr lip of tlie nectary. 

PisT. Germ beneath^ loDg,. ribbed, contorted wkl^ 
eltrres of opposite fldciuie. Style very short, ad« 
hering to the tiffer lip. Stigma simple. 

Per. Capsnlle oUong-conie,. wreathed, fl^*keeled^ 
each with two smaller keels, three-ceUed^ crown- 
ed with the dry corol. 

Seeds innumerable like fine dust, aflixed to tlie Be — 
ceftacU with extremely fine hairs, wMbh become 
thick wool. 

Scafes incurved, solitary^ from tbe cavity of the leaf^ 
at most seven-flowered : pedicels alternate. Pe — 
tab milk-wliite externally, transparent ; btowrm 
within, yellow-spotted. Upfer Kp of the nectary 
snow-white ; tarder lip, rich purple or ligbt crim- 
son, striated at the base, with a bright yellow 
gland, as it seems, on each process, 'the flowcis 
gratefully fragrant and exquisitely beautiful, look- 
ing as if composed of ^U& madie of enamel ; crisp, 

elastict 
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elastic,- vhctd mteni^llrjr. Zr^v^ sheathing, op- 
posite, equally curved, rather fleshy, swordibrm, 
iretiise m two waysr at the summit,' with one acute 
point. Roots fibrous smooth, flexiUa; shooting 
even- from the top of the leaves. This lovely 
plant attaches itself chiefly to the Ing^^t Jtmras 

' 9J^ Bih»s ; but it is aa air-plant, and Mves in a 
pot without eartli<^r w^ter: ita le^^reB are ^ca- 
vat^d upwards o catch and retaia deir. It .most 
resembles the first and^ setokid Maravaras of Van 
RuiSDB in ks^ vootfl^ tea:wf^- aad 'fruit, but rather 
differs from tbeol: initsr inflovesoeiioe.. Since the 
parasites aore distinguished by the trees, on which 
they roost commonly grow,, this may in Sanserif 

i be QilMjAMrawindi; and the tam^ Bacylavandi 
.. should be appliedobo ih^ IdMffduthusi while the 
Fiscum of the oak, I am told, is named Fandi sim- . 
ply and transcendbiUy th^ Fandica^ or Oak, be-* 
ing held sacred. 

65. A'^MALACl': . » 

Syn. Tishyafhali AnrM, Fayaa^hi. 

Xa^V* 'Pura'Avnuv s:Efnhlui. 

Synj ea^ififfali, Qifiballi, QdaUlti, 'Sriya/i, Fa^ 
^ira. Some add, Ckavici or Chmvyai but that is 
namedi^ in the Am^a(A$k^ as a distinct plant, vul* 
garly Giava or Ckayi. 

M^li Flowers. 
Cal^ G^m^iptaiijP^rianM four* leaved; leaflets^ round* 
isb, concave ; the two exterior, opposite, smaller 
Vol. IV. S s containing^ 
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. contnning from eight to ' fourteen florets. ParAal 

ctf/jrx,.. none* ' 
Cor. Nofne. Neetofyj many yellow glands on the 

r pedicel of !the filaments. : . ^ 
StABtf. ; iFslaments from' eight io eighteeA in each 

.'floret, connected by a short villous pedicel, thread- 
I form, / very 'rhairy*. ^bti^^ i large netted, iitegu^ 

^laTt inflated, :.4K)ntiuning the pollen. 
PisT« '. Budbneots of a germ and style withering. 

' \ '. •.../„ -;::F«Mfc.Flawer8. .} 
Cal.' CokimMPManth.ZB in the male, ibut smaller; 

: containing, from ten to twelve florets. ^ ) 
Partial. : ealym^^, xismit ; ukdess yoii assmne : this ooroU 
CoR. maay^petaled,. beljbd»':.:PdM/f. arect lanee^ 
; ; linear, fltehy^.ttoveced wi tfatii, >and eaotetiiAUy withv 

siWhite: hairs. I Neefarj^ ygMow 'glanda hjphr inkKng j 

"i.thei^receptade. - •? . -z " . . •., -Ti.; ■•.mv';' 
Pfsfr. 'iiGerm ovaL . 4 5/7/ir cyKndric, cunied . at ihe^ 

base. Stigma headed. 
Per. jB^rrj? globular, one-seeded. 
Seed, spherical smooth. ' . . ,V ' '. " 

Flowers umbelled, yellow from their anthers . Leaves 
mostly oblong-lancied, but remarkably I varying 
in shape, alternate- Both flowers, and fruit hiiVe aiiL 
agreeable. scent of letnon-peel ; »and the.betiries, a^ 
a native gardener informs me, . are uscd'is a- spice 
- w condiment : it was from him that I leanied the 
Sanscrit name of the plant ; but as haUi means a 
creeper^ and as the PippaUjhaneais a treef perfo:^y 
able to stand without support, I suspect in some de- 
gree the accuracy of his mfonnationr tihough I 

-y ' cUnnot 
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cannot account for his using a Sanscrit word with- 
out being led to it, unless he had acquired tradi- 
tional knowledge. It mi^t be referred, from the 
imperfect mixed flower, t6 he twenty- third class. 

57 • Sa^co'ta'ca: 

SVn. 

VuLG. Sfura^ or Syaura. 

KoEN. Rough -leaved Trof his ? 

MALE. ... 

Cal. Common imbricated ; ' leaflets six or eight, eg- 
ged, acute, small, expanding, withering,, con- 
taining generally from five to seven flowerets • 
Partial four - parted ; divisions egged , * . expanded , 
villous. 

Cor. None, unless you assume the calyx. 

St AM. Filaments mostly four ( in somcy three ; in 
one, five) awled, fleshy, rather compressed, 
spreading over the divisions of the calyx,. and 
adhering to them at the point. Anthers double, 
folded. 

The hids elastic, springing open on a touch. 

ft 

FEMALE. 

Gal. Four-parted; divisions egged, concave, 
pointed, permanent, propped by two small bracts; 
unless you "call them the calyx. 

Cor. N6ne ; unless you give the calyx that name. 

PisT. Germ roundish. Style very short, cylindric. 
Stigma long, two-parted, permanertt. ■ 

Per. Berry one-seeded, liavelled, smooth, some- 
what flattened. 

Seed globular, arilled. 

Leaves various, some inverse -egged, some oWong, 

S s 2 some 
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some 1*0 vaU pointed^ irre^ulocly notched, alter- 
nate, (some opposite) , crowded, crisps vctry rough 
veined, and paler beiteat^, smoother and dark 
above. Berry y deep yellow. The Pam4as having 
only observed the male plant, Jnsiet d^at it beaa 
no fruit. Female flowers axillary, from one t» 
four or five in an axil. 
68. ViRANA : 
Syn. Ftratara 
VuLG. Bha, Qanidr, Cata. 
Retz. ^ Muricated Andropogon. 
RoxB. Aromatic Andropogok. 

The root of this useful plant, which CA^iiiOA^s 
calls us'ira, has nine other names thus arranged in a 
Sanscrit verse : 

yfbhaya^ Nalada^ Seyya Amr^ala^ JaU/ay0^ 
LSmajjaca^ Laghdaya^ AvadaJiUi Isktae^at^ha. 
It will be sufficient to remark, that Jalisaj^a means 
aquatic^ and that Avadafia implies a power of allaying 
feverish heat ; for which purpose the root was brought 
by Gautami^ to her pupil Sacontala': the slender 
fibres of it, which we know here by the name of 
Ohas or Khaskhas^ are most agreeably aromatic, 
when tolerably fresh ; and among tlie innocent lux- 
uries of this climate, we may assign the first rank to 
the coolness and fragrance, which the large hur* 
dies or screens in which they are interwoven, impart 
to the hottest air, by the means of water dashed 
through them ; while the strong southern wind spreads 
the scent before it, and the quick evaporation contri- 
butes to cool the atmosphere. Having never seea 

the 
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iie fresh plants I g^iossed irom the uams '^-Van 
ftH££0£ and &om the thin roQts^ that it was the ^dsimtic 
Hcoiavs but adrawii^x>f Dr. RoKBURGfi's bas-con- 
(Tioced me, tluit I was austaken, 

Syn. Sactu-p^haU^ S'^. - . 

Linn. JPamesian Mimosa. 

Thorns double, wlu4:e,' biack^pointed, stipular. 
Leaves twice - feathered ; first, in three or fbur 
pairs ; then in pairs from fourteen to sixteen* 
Spikes globular, with short peduncles; yeUcnp^ 
perfuming the \sroods and roads with a rich ai^ama** 
tic odour* A minute gland on the petiols below 
the leaflets. Woody extremely hard, used by the 

. Brafhnuns to kindle their sacred fire, by rubbing 
two pieces of it together, . when it is of a proper 
age and sufiicieatly dried. Gum semi -pellucid. 
Legumes rather spindle-shaped, but irregular, 
curved, acutely pointed, or daggered^ with 
twelve or fourteen seeds rather prominent, gum- 
my within. Seeds roundish, compressed. The 
gum of this valuaWe plant is more transparent 
than that of the Nilotic or Arabian species ; which 
the Arals call Uimmilglula'^ or Mother of Ser- 
pents, and the Persians^ by an easy corruption, 
Mughzlkn 

Sam I'^R a means a small Sam ; but I caimot learn to 
what species that diminutive form is applied. 

Lajja'ru»^( properly Lajja^lu) signifies bashfuU or 
. sensitive^ and appears to be the word engraved on 
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a plate in the Malabar Garden ; - thotfgh Vah 

Rheede ^monounces it La^ ri : there can * be no I ' 

- <kmtit) that it 18 the iiMmiftfff^ Mimosa, withi»i« 1 ^ 
siihe leaves, ibot ^nclp^ in a'spt^y cyfiiider, 

and flowerets with only ten filaments. - LiMNXdsi, I ^ 

by a mere stip, has refierred to this Jilant aslus « 

Z)tmi/ JSschtnomeke; which' we' fireqiientij^ I 

meet with in IndiaSe^ 9 H. M.> tab: stf. TU 1^ 

Pimdify to (flk V^ 



I Jt'-* >. I '» • 
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Jtfoifef^ Mimosa. 

76. GSANDRACA : 

Syn. . Ckandrafusnfa: 

VuLC. ' Ck^hdfa Chind^ or Moonh 

Bheede : SjQuannaAmelfodi^ 6 H.' M. f*; 47; ' '^ 

Linn. 5^^^/ Oph^oxylum. '''-'■': 

Gal. Pmanth^ five-parted, small, coloi^ ' 
permanent ; ib^rioii^, egged, acutidi. - ' 

Cor. Petal j one. 7«J^ very long iii prdporli^ 
jointed near the middle, gibbous firbm the e -en- 
closed anthers ; above them, rather fmmeI-forK:r"in. 
Border five-parted ; divisions^ inverse-egg^^^cl} 
wreathed. ■ * ' - 

PiST. Germ above, roundish. Stj/le threarf-fb r ' iii > 

^ftg-ma irregularly headed ; with a circular pelhi ^id 

base, or nectary^ extremely viscid. 

Per. Berrj mostly twinned, often single, rouiracf^ 
ish, smooth, minutely pointed, one-seeded. 

Seed on one side flattish, or concave; bit tii? 
other, convex. . ■ ' 

Flowers fascicled. Bracts minute, "e^ged, "pofetcd; 
colored. TwJ^'of-the corol, light jjutf^e ; hrJkr^ 

small, 
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small, milk-white. Calyx ^ first pale pink, then 
bright carmine. Petiolsy narrow- winged. Leaves 
oblong-oval, pointed, nerved, dark and glossy 
. above : mostly three-fold, sometimes paired, of- 
ten four -fold near the summit; margins^ wziry. 
Few shrubs in the world are more elegant than the 
: Chandra, especially when the vivid carmine of the 
fefiahth is contrasted not only with the milk-white 
corol, but with the rich green berries, ixiiich at 
' the same time embellish the fascicle : the mature 
berries are black, and their pulp light purple. 
The Bengal peasants assure me, as the natives of 
Malabar had informed Rheede. that the root of 
this plant seldom fails to cure animals bitten by 
snakes, or stung by scorpions ; and, if it be the 
-plants supposed to assist the Naada, or Viverra 
Ichneumon, in his battles with serpents, its nine 
synbnyma have been strung together in the fol- 
lowing distich : 
Naculij Surasd, Rdsnd, Sugandhd, Gandhanc^tuli 
Na^culeshta\ Bhujangc^cshi, Ch-hatrica\. Suvaha^ 
nava. 
The vulgar name, however, of the ichneumon- 
plant is Rasan and its fourth Sanscrit appellation 
signifies ^ell-scented; a quality which an ichneu- 
•Inon alone could apply to the Ophioxylum; since 
.it has a strong, and rathc^r a fcetid, odour: the 
ffth and sixth epithets, ind.eed, seem to imply that 
jts ^scejnt is agreeable to. the Nactda; ^nd the 
seventh ( according to the comment on the Amar- 
. acish ), that it is offensive to snakes. It is assert- 
ed 
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ed fagr tt«ne, diat Ihe Rtsmn isna oiher tKnifhe 
IBUm^* Injum AcBT&iOftttU, .JOfti fay Qtlier% 
Aittiaicaeof the JimlMs Aeistc/ Fma 

KipMit to LiNXf JEM^ r leave thb gmnKin; hh wairf 
dnsffaiit nrither w^ eyes, npi fHr'better - eja 
AuiIiDiiiet baire beeo:«b}e tei.dfiicaver its wrjr 
fldowefst anlit moit be coiifesiied^^ that aH ihe 
• deNiiplaoM of the . O^m^yhtmi by RttitBBi|ni| 
BoEMUkK^ and tkfrgreat botanist himaelfy aboood 
vikb: eriDneous leferences, and* 

71. Puiaul: 

Viacii BStffaL . * ;,. 

Lnmt. JS&5r Ficmt: but the tkrstMtMikHi aw 4bo 
tboQght Jbffi. Fftdt small, rouiidy axittBiy^ SM- 
iSev mostly twin. Leiv0s heaurted, sealkqiid, 
glossy, daggered ; fetiols very long; whence it b 
c%}Xed.chdadalaj or the trbe •mVil trem$d(m ka^s. 

72 Udvmiara: 

Syn. JantW'fhala^ Yajnyanga^ Hmadn^^aca. 

VuLtt* Dumbar.. 

LiNj^f. Roamed Ficus. 

i^V peduncted, top-shape, naveiled, racemed^ 
Leaves egg-oblbng, pointed, some hearted^ ob- 
scurely sawed, veined, rough abo«re, netted 
beneath. Vak Rhbede has ' changed • die 
Sanscrk name into Roemhadae: it is fnie, V 
he says, that minute ants are hatched k> thtf lipe 
fruit, whence it is named Jantu^fhtda : 9xA^ 
Pandits compare it to the Mundane Egg. 

73' 
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73. Placsha: 
Syn. Jati^ Parcatt. 
VuLG. Pdcari, Pdcar. 

Linn.' /wJza» Ficus citron-leaved; but all four are 

Indian. 
Fruit sessile, small, mostly twin, crouded, whitish. 
Leaves oblong, hearted, pointed^ with very long 
slender petiols. 

74. Vata : 

Syn. Nyagrodha^ Bahupat. 

VtJLG. Ber. 

Linn. Bengal Ficus, but all are found in this pro- 
vince, and none peculiar to it. 

Fruit roundish, blood-red, navelled, mostly twin, 
sessile. Calyx three-leaved, imbricated. 

Leaves some hearted, mostly egged, obtuse, broad- 

ish, most entire, fetiols thick, short; branches 
radicating. 
The Sanscrit name is given also to the very large 

Ficus Indica, with radicating branches, and to 
some other varieties of that species. Van Rheede 
has by mistake transferred the name ^watt^ha to the 

Placsha^ which is never so called. 

75. Caraca : 

Syn. Bhauma, Ch^hatrdca. 

VuLG. 

Linn. Fungus Agaric. 

This and the Phallus are the only fungi, which I 

have yet seen in India : the ancient Hindus held the 

fungus in such detestation, that Yama, a legislator, 

supposed now to be the judge of departed spirits. 

Vol. IV. T t declares 
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declares " those, who eat mushrooms, whether 
*' springing from the ground or growing on a tre6, 
*' fully equal in guilt to the slayers of Brdhmens^ 
" and the most despicable of all deadly sinners/' 

76. Ta'la: 
Syx. Trinarajan. 
VuLG. Taly Palmeira. 
Linn. Borassus. 

This Magnificent palm is justly entitled the king 
of its order, which the Hindus call trina drttma, or 
grass trees. Van Rheede mentions the bluish gela- 
tinous, pellucid substance of the young seeds ^ which, 
in the hot season, is cooling, and agreeable to the 
taste ; but the liquor extracted from the tree, is the 
most seducing and pernicious of intoxicating vege- 
table juices : when just drawn, it is as pleasant as 
PoiJion water fresh from the spring, and almost equal 
to the best mild Chmnpaigne. From this liquor, ac- 
cording to Rheede, sugar is extracted ; and it 
would be happy for these provinces, if it were al- 
ways applied to so innocent a purpose. 

77. Na''rice'la : 
Syn. Latigalin. 
f'^ulg. Ndrgtl^ NcirjiL 
LiXX. Kut-hearing Cocos. 

Of a pahn so well known to Europeans^ little more 
need be mentioned than the true Asiatic name : the 
water of the young fruit is neither so copious, nor 
so transparent and refreshing in Be?tgal, as in the isle 
of Ilinzuan^ where the natives, who use the unripe 
nuts in their cookery, take extreme care of the trees 

78. Guva^ca : Syn. 
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N. Ghont^a, P^g^,9 Cramuca, Gaftira^ 
TLG. Sufydri. 
NN. Areca Catechu. 

The trivial name of this beautiful palm having 
jn occasioned by a gross error, it must necessarily 
chstnged ; and Guvdca should be substituted in its 
ce. The inspissated juice of the Mimosa Chadira 
tig vulgarly known by the name of Cat^h, that 
Igar name has been changed by Eurofeans into 
ecbu; and because it is chewed with thin slices of 
Udvega, or Areca^nut; a species of this palm 
\ been distinguished by the same ridiculous 
rrujption. 
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^HE base of the Cuttul Minar, is a polygon of 
^ twenty -seven sides, and rises upon it in a cir- 

T t 2 cuiir 
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ciilar form ;* the' diminution of the column, is in a 
good proportion ; I do not mean to infer, tliat the 
architect has' followed any established rule, for it 
does not appear, that the ancients, in any country, 
were tied down to rule, for although we 9ee ex- 
tremely different instances of tht! diminution in their 
works, in general they all look well. 

The exterior part of the Minar is fluted into 
twenty-seven semicircular and angular divisions, 
upon which is written a good deal of a very ancient 
Arahlc character, it is supposed to contain parages 
from the Koran ; there are four balconies in the 
height of the building, the first is at the height of 
ninety feet, the second at 140, the third at 180, and , 
the fourth at 203 feet ; to the height of 180 feet, the 
pillar is built of an exceeding fine red Granite, and 
the fluting there ends. The balconies are supported 
upon large stone brackets, and have had, small 
battlements erected upon them, as a preventive from - 
people who may choose to go into them from falling, 
and serve likewise, as an ornamental purpose to the 
building ; from the height of 203 feet, excepting a 
few inconsiderable ornaments, it rises with an even 
surface, and circular form, built of very fine white 
marble ; upon which the d^te X^'hen the Minar was 
completed is said to be written. It was a matter of 
much disappointment, that I could not approach suf- 
ficiently near to the date to copy it, for I found it 
was situated at such a height, as to put it totally out 
of my power, and what adds to the difl[iculty is, tbat 
there is not a bamboo, or wood of any kind produced 
"irt that^rt of the country, calculated to' raise a scaf- 
folding with. An 
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An irregular spiral stair -tase^ leads from the bot- 
tom, to the summit of the Mlnar^ which is crowned 
with a majestic Cupola of red Granite ; there are 
many openings during the ascent, for the admission 
of light and air ; at each balcony, an opening to al- 
low ef people walking into tliem, but I found the 
battlemepts in many parts entirely ruined, and those 
that were standing in such a decayed state, as to ren- 
der it a matter of some danger to venture out from 
the stair-case. 

The entire height of the Cuttuh Minar, is 242 feet 
and six indies, I ascertained it by. measuring a direct 
line, from its base, and, as it may be a matter of 
some gatisfaotion to see that it is done with precision, 
I annex the Trigonometrical calculation. 

The Base A.B l?cing; measured ifi a -right Jine from 
the bottom of the M- C 

• ■ . ■ ' 

nary was found *o be 
402 feet and six inches, 
twenty- four feet" one 
inch, the semi-diameter 
of the Base of the Mi- 
nar heing added to it, B A 

gavfe a line of 426 feet and seven inc^hes from the cen- 
tre of the Pillar. At the extrenwty of the Base A, 
a Thebdolite was placed, and previously being tare- 
fully adjusted, by putting the line of collimation in 
the Telescope, parallel to the plane of the Horizon, 
the angle BAC was observed to be twenty-nine 
degrees, thirty-nine minutes ; thence the height of 
t}ie€uttuh Minnr, was foimd to "be 242 feet sai& iiear^ 
ly six inches. By 
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Bj Plane Trigonometry 

The Base A B giving 426 feet seven inches say 
426, 5, the angle B A C is given 29^, 39', the angle 
B A C is a right one ; the sum of the angles in all 
triangles being equal to two right angles or 1 80 de- 
grees by deducting the sum of the two angles CAB 
and ABC from the sum of three angles in the tri- 
angle ABC, the angle A C B will be found 
C A B = 29. 39 
A B C = 90.— 



180 — 119. 39 = 60. 21 == Angle A C B. 
Then as the angle A C B is to the side A B, so is 
the angle C A B to the side C B, or height of the 

Minar. '" 

LogS.ofACB Log.ofAB Lo£.S.ofCAB Log.ofCB 

9-93905 • 62942 :: 9,69434 : 242,5 

+ 2, 62942 



10, 32376 

-9» 93905 feet. 



2.38471 = 242,5 
The Cuttub Minar is situated about nine miles 
bearing S 1 6 W from the Jumma Musjid, that was 
erected by the Emperor Shaw Jehan in the present 
city oi Delhi ^ and appears to have been designed for 
a Minaret to a most stupendous mosque, which never 
was completed ; a considerable part of the second 
and corresponding Minaret is to be seen, and many 
other parts of this intended immense building, parti- 
cularly 
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rularly of the arches. The mosque seems to have 
been abandoned in this unfinished state, from causes 
at this time entirely unknown ; perhaps the original 
designer of the fabric found human life too short. to 
see it accomplished during his existence- it may not 
appear a matter of much surprize, that the wealth of 
one man should be found inadequate to so arduous 
an undertaking, however opulent and exalted in life, 
his situation may have been. The tomb of Cuttub ■ 
Shaw, at whose expence the Minar is said to have 
been built, is to be seen a few hundred yards to the 
westward of it, the tomb is rather inconsiderable and 
of mean appearance, when compared with the many 
more magnificent mausoleums that are to be met 
Tirith in the extensive ruins of Delhi. 

Cuttub Shaw came to the throne of Delhi in the 
MMsstdman year 602, corresponding with the Christian 
sera 1205, ^^^ ^^^^ '^^ ^^^ Mussulman year 607, or 
Christian sera 1210, a reign of only five years, and 
and certainly a period not sufficient to erect so large 
a building as ^ mosque to correspond in magnitude 
and grandeur with the Minar and other parts of the 
structure that were began upon, adjoining to it. 

I THINK it may with some degree of reason be. in- 
ferred that a stop was put to the building of the 
mosque at the decease of Cuttub Shaw, and from 
which period we may date the Minar to have been 
completed ; conformably with this inference, it is as- 
'certained, that the Minar Ims stood at least 580 years. 
Excepting the unavoidable and irresistible cfFeicts of 
lightning, from the goodness of the materials, and the 

excellent 
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excellent judgment with which they appear to have 
been piit together, there is every reason to suppose 
it would have withstood the ravages of time, for suc- 
ceeding generations to behold, with admiration and 
astonishment for yet many ages* 
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Diamond Island, neRv Cape Negrais, '789* 

December 14th. By the Sun's Meridian ) Latitude. 
Altitude taken on shore, - - - ^ 15^ 49^ 83* 
By Captain Kyd, • - - 15 49 43 



Mean 15 49 3^ 

Carnicobar Island, 1790. On board the Atalant^ 
Sloop of War, about one mile from the western 
shore. 

January 2d, Sun's mer. alt, 57° 44^40'^ Lat. 9^8^52' 

Bearings. 



* AT THE AI4d AMAN AND NICOBAR IS]LAMPS. ^%% 

BEARINGS. 

' Northerhmost point of the Land, N. 1 6^ £• . 
Southernmost point of do. ' S. 21 E. 

Nearest shore - ' N. 70 E. 

DANISH POINT, at Nancowry, 1790. Ohserua^ 
tiojtsfor the Latitude y taken near the Flag Staff. 





Q)^or Stars* 


Douh.Mer,^ts, 


Latitude N. 


Janumy zixh 


Capella, 


I04« 33' 0'' 


8^ I'sr 




Csnopus, 
» Pcrlei, 


58. 48 


8 a 17 


20th 


>97 54 30 


8 2 31 


2|St 


's lower limb, 


i«3 4^ 


8 2 27 




Capella, 


104. 34 30 


8 2 36 




fi Aurigat, - 


106 18 10 


8 2 49 


23d 


Capella, 


104 34 20 


8 2 35 




Aurigse, - , 


106 17 30 


8 2 29 




Mea 


n of the whole 


8 2 26. a ' 



If the firft observation by Capella be rejected, the 
mean of the remaining seven will be 8** 2' 32''. 

The observations were made with a fine Sextant by 
TroughtoHy and Artificial Horizon. The refractions 
applied in computing these, and all the following ob- 
servations, were taken from Monsieur i> G^;2//7s Table, 
published in his " Voyage dam les Mem de VInde'* 
The declinations of the Stars were taken from Table 
yth of the Requisite Tables, and partly from I^vti% 
Catalogue. 
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ATTHSAia>AA|AM#^l^CpBAR]ILAMp8. 3|> 

- CARNICOBAR ISLAND. 

•0's ikier. Alt. 68«» 5' 30" Z*?/i/a^^ 9«» 5' 31" 
be Southernmost point of the Island bore E. | S. 
I mile distant. 

'hruary i6. 

©•sMcr.Alt. 68« 26' 15'' 
X by Capt. Kyd^ 68 26 30 



Mean 68 26 22 LatittuU 9** 6' 24"* 

^uthernmost point of the Island bore W. J S. i { mik 
distant. 

HATHAM rSLAND in Port Comwallis^, at the 

Great Andaman^ 1 790* 

OBSERVATIONS FOR LATITtJDE, 



' Date. 


1 Names of Stars. 


1 D.Alts.onMer. | 


Latitude^ 


ibruary 23. 


Canopus 


SI 33 


11 41 


24. 


Aurigae 


213 36 50 


II 41 5 


• 


a Ursae Majoris 


77 40 


^« 4^ 49 


26. 


|3 Aiirigae 


113 36 Q. 


11 41 50 




f Canis Majoris 


99 15 


II 41 f3 
11 40 49 




^ Cani$ Majori$ 


104 31 


a8. 


|3 Aurigae 


113 36 flO 


II 4» 




Canopus 


51 3* «^ 


II 40 55 
II 41 8 


March i» 


1 Canis Majoris 


99 IC 3Q 

123 40 30 


3- 


Sirius 


II 40 $0 


9! 


T Argo Navis 


63 14 40 


II 40 37 


II. 


{ Argo Navis 


^7 48 3P 


II 41 40 




Ursa^ Majoris ^ 


t8 as 30 


II 4« S 



^m0 



McaB tr 41 33,9 



< The Old Harbour w calM. 
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TABLE of LATITUDES tf«iLONGiTUDES rf 
seme principal Places, in India, determined from As^ 
frcnomicaf Qhservations^-^By Mr. R.euben Burrow. 
Onmnm^ted hy Lieut. R- H. Colcbrqoke. 



i*«i«-«M^ 



Placii. 



Rutiapugly;tiear 
Calcutta. . 



urit. nJ ^Ir^fi 



in Time 



T 



'gonbarry, 

Dewangunge, 
Tealcopce, 
Sheddoo NuHah, - 

Aakkamarc&oTf 

Kazycottahf ; 

Goalpam, . 

Doobarcy, 

Dadnachorr, 

Pookereah, 

Sagow, 



Tingarchorr, 

Dtgg;»niabad, 

Ameerabad, 
Sampmarray, 
Remateally Nutla, 

Rajcgurigc, 

Co weal ly, 
Gonganagor> 



a2*3o'ao*]5h53''^o^ 

6 o 46jTbeoldFactorydntbe 



«♦ 4* 4 

n 9 51 
1$ 19 16 

26 q 4 

26 XI ai 
^6 I 6 

25 3 36 
24 54 6 

H 35 4» 



24 18 6 

24 o 38 

*3 SS 3» 
23 40 iti 

1^^ ^^ 35 
22 38 7 

21 37 30 

t22 37 3c 



■P"^ •• 



Remarks, 



]j Vitm Btirrow'a 
Reafdencc. 



^ 



S S8 36 
5 58 34 
$ 59 17 



5; 59 43, 
6 o 33 

6 %- ^ 
$59 42 



5 19 4S 



The Kotiei or Factoqr 
The* Mount 
The large Tree 



15 



6 
6 

6 



3 7 

2 30 

^ 54 



6\o 3« 

5 i)9 55 
99 47 



BardUnpodter Rk er 



At the Conflux widi 
the RiTer 



Between two large 
Trees, Center of 
the Town 

Near the rooutb of tbc 
Bannar River 

Mouth of the Nullah 

ConfiuxwiththcMcg' 

na River- 
End pf the Town neif 
. Sootaloory 



At 
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At Ckeduba^ and on the Arracan Coasts 



Plachs* 



liatitude.j Longit. 



Spot of Observation^ 
and Reiitarks. 



Island, 

iba Flag Staff, 

; Island, 

iwoody, 



I Island, 

Rocky 

imo, 

1 Point, 



// 



1 8^2 7^30 

18 S3 8 
18 56 42 
18 so 43 

rg s 46 
18 57 40 



18 44 40 
18 48 51 

18 54 36 

18 52 58 




■«k 



Center Ro<;k 
Fort of Cheduba 
Fort of Tunabiah 
An Island in the Can* 
tabida, or Catabida 
River 
N. end of the Island 
Near the mouth of the 

Catabida River 
A Town in tht Cata- 
bida Harbour 
A remarkable pomt in 
Cheduba 



Cn the Ganges^ fa^r. 



Fort, 

ihU 

leer. 



oor, 

of the Caram- 
£8a River, 
oftheGoomty, 



// 



r Fort, 
r Camp, 

River, 



23^25 49 



23 40 o 

24 53 o 

25 3 15 
25 16 6 

25 36 3 



25 37 3^ 
^5 34 2- 

25 30 20 

25 31 25 
^5 35 21 
25 18 36 

2s 7 40 
25 6 30 

25 16 16 
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5 S* »3 

S so 56 
5 48 39 

5 45 57 
S 41 2 



•* • 

5 40 40 
5 35 59 


5 35 


3« 


5 3* 


36 


5 3« 


59 


5 31 
5 3' 


23 
12 
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Junction of the Hood^ 
and Cassimbazar Ri- 
vers 

The ancient round 

Tower 
The Marble Palace ^ 
Mr.jCleveland's Bun- 

galoe 

R ocky point of the Fort 
Chehelsetobn, or Ala- 

verdi*s Palace near 

the Fort 
Granary 
Fort Flag Staff 



The Hindoo Obferva- 

tory 
Flag Staff 
Captain Bough's Bun- 

galoe 
Conflux with the Gao< 

gei^ 



IL^z 
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Places. Il.aiiiude. 


^'^•'- n^y^^r- 




j-aj'SO" 


jhjj'34"';. t. Cotncr ot tbe 








Forr, ai Ptejag 


Correah^otiab, 


as JJ If) 


S s6 =8 


^loEc to th« NulU, 
highest part of the 
Town 


Surajcpoor, 


a6 IS 24 


S " 58 


tiveisidcnear [he mid- 
dle of the Town 


Jaujefmow, 


S6 a6 a; 


; 31 ic, 


^ecbsmot ontheHiU 


Caunpoar, 


:6 30 3 


5 ■so 5A 


Maj^azine Gaut 
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aft ++ 4t 


! to i; 


-li the Gam 




,6 5, c 


5 ao t 


'\t the old Stone Gant 


Mindi Gaut, 


'7 3- 


5 '9 JO 




Canouge, 


a? a 30 


5 19 IS 


The Fort 


Ciissumkhore, 


a? S if 


S ^9 5 


Setbsmot on the Hill 


Keasspore, 


.7 13 ai 










Sungruirpore, 


a? u a8 


5 .8 8 


The Gaut 


Futtyghur, 


a? as II 


5 .a , 


The FoK 


Jillalabad> 


■' 43 S< 


S 18 56 


Tbe Fort 


Senn.uun;!, 


aT Sa aa 


; i8 .c 


1 he Well 


Kbeerpoor, 
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Neat the Old Fort 


Cmterah, 
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The Brick Fort 


Je^ooab. 
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Well 
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riic Fort 
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Lillowry, 


a! 36 3I 
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aB ,; 4, 


i ifl 4f 


The Eedijaw 
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Center of Pillibwt 


Gowned ah- 


aa 57 3; 
,a 36 53 
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Shair Ghur, 


aB jS 50 


5 17 > 


Fort 


E™fV»li, 


aa 4, aj 


5 >6 .( 




Kanipour, 


aS 48 !0 


5 'S 34 


N-.W.GMeoflheCity 


Morada^ad, 


a8 50 a4 


S J-1- 44 


Center of Ruflura 
Khan's PaUct 


ITahmiidpnre, 


a3 4a . 


S li 12 




Suntbul, 


as ,5 14 


5 '3 49 


rheancieni.FortGiK! 
of K'lliankecOoiT 


Coojepoor, 


a8 56 JO 
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Cossipore, 
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Fort 
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5 '4 33 


HindooMoat, thro'the 
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\ ^ and Remarh 
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'ally Dumdum 



9 ?& 4<'' 
g 3<> 



9 ^8 

9 S^ *4 



'9 S3 
19 39 40 



9 i& 49 

9 '3 
la S4 ^ 
38 44 atj 
-8 43 ^ 
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6 37 
,6 3 4<j 



S .2 If 



S " 39 
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; ij 36 


5 14 « 
S "S '7 



; 16 aS 

5 30 40 



l'alai;e]h tbe Fori 
I'rincipal Moeqne ia 

(he City 
Btick Fort 
U'hiie Mosque 
High Gale of the Fort 

Centfrof the Fort 
This Village is in the 

large Jungle 
Place where the Camp 

«M in (774 
Bamboo Fort 

one Temple, oppo 

lite Hurdwar 
North), rn mo (t Build' 

iog in the Town 
AJsocalledHyderGhur 
rhf Niwab'sArtillcry 

Shed 
Dowlet Khan's Musjtd 
Nidjib Khan's Scray 

Fort of theSieds 

Stone Gate of the Fort 
Well of the Town 
OnihesieppBarkEart ' 

.fthe Flag Staff 
Mud Fort 

: of the Town 
DoondyKban'aMusjid 
Village ip a Jungle 
Large ancient Moaquc 

otCuKubUdDien 

i;t Gate 

on- Ghauc 



Mouth of the Culcul- 
lia • River 



The Hindoo Temple 



« ntriRce oHhtCulcuU,,, er CuhaSia, River a no longer at Be^amlab, 
nl-mltv milts loweidawii,betweEa Jtfifcikisnd Cailamarjif whtcbcous* 
ft iwen produced bj Um mcwwiknciit of the Geii[iu 
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Note hy Mr. Burrow. 

As a more particular account will be given hereaf- 
ter of the manner in which these Latitudes and Lon- 
gitudes were deduced, it will be sufficient here to 
mention, that the Meridian Altitudes of Stars from 
.whence the Latitudes were derived,' sometimes a- 
mounted to twenty or thirty. North and South, and. 
very seldom were less than five or six, and those mostly 
on both sides the Meridian ^ so that, upon the whole, I 
believe very few of the foregoing Latitudes can be 
more than five seconds wrong, perhaps not'many of 
them so much, as the single observations with the . 
Sextant seldom differed from one another more thair 
fifteen or twenty seconds, and very often, not half the 
number. As to the Longitudes, it is possible there 
may in some cases be an error of two or three miles; 
but I can scarce believe there is any great probability 
of it, as the observations were made, as well as cal- 
culated* in a different and more exact manner than 
is generally used aj: present. 
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xxn. 



ON SOME EXTRAORDINARY FACTS, 

CUSTOMS, AND PRACTICES 

OF THE HINDUS.- 



BY THE PRESIDENT. 



*N the preliminary discourse addressed to the So- 
' cicty by our late President, Man and Jf^ature were 
roposed as the comprehensive objects of our Re- 
arches ; and although I by no means think that ad- 
rntage should be taken of this extensive proposition 
f. record every trivial peculiarity of practice, habit/ 
• thinking, which characterizes the natives of India^ 
^any singularities will be found amongst them which 
re equally calculated to gratify curiosity, and to at- 
•act the notice of the philosopher and politician. 

Of all studies, that of the human mind is of the 
greatest importance ^ and whether we trace it in its 
«rfection or debasement, we learn to avoid error, or 
ibtain models for improvement and examples for imi- 
ation. In pursuing customs and habits to the prin- 
:iple§ from which they are derived, we ascertain by 
he sure rule .of experience the effects of natural or 
loral causes upon the human mind. 

The characters of the natives of India ^ hotwith- 
anding all that has been published in jE«rc>^^, are by 
d paeans well understood there ; and a careful and 

accurate 
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accurate investigation of them, with a due discrimi- 
nation of habits and usages, as local or general, would 
afford a subject for a curious, useful, and entertaining 
dissertation. 

It is not my intention to undertake it, I neither 
profess to have ability, nor have I leisure for the task; 
and the preceding remarks are offered to the Society 
for the purpose only of introducing the recital of some 
extraordinary facts, customs, and practices of this 
country, which have occurred to my observation in 
the course of public duty. If the narrative has to6 
much of the language of office, it may be deemed a 
sufficient compensation that it is extracted from offi- 
cial documents, and judicial records, and hence has a 
claim to authenticity. 

The inviolability of a Brahmen is a fixed principle 
of the Hindus ; and to deprive him of life, either bf 
direct violence, or by causing his death in any mode, 
is a crime which admits of no expiation. To this 
principle may be traced the practice called Dhema^ 
which was fqrmerly familiar at Benares, and may be 
translated Caption or Arrest. It is used by the Brah 
mens in that city, to gain a point which cannot be ac- 
complished by any other means s and the process is as 
follows : 

The Brahmen who adopts this expedient for the 
purpose mentioned, proceeds to the door or house of 
the person against whom it is directed, or wherever he 
may most conveniently intercept him : he there sets 
down in Tiherna^ with poison, or a poignard, or some 
^er instrument of suicide, in his hand, and threaten- 
ing 
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ing to use it if his adversary should attempt to molest 
or pass him, he thus completely* arrests him. In this 
situation the Brahmen fasts; and by the rigor of thfe 
etiquette, which is rarely infringed, the unfortunate 
object of his arrest ought also to fast; and thus they 
both remain until the institutor of the DA^nw: obtains 
satisfaction. In this, as he seldom maikes che attempt; 
mthout resolution to persevere, he rarely fails ; for if 
tiie party thus arrested -were to suffer the Brahmen 
licting in Dhema to perish by hunger, the sin would 
for ever lie upon his head. This practice .has been 
[ess frequent of late years, since theinstittition of the 
Court of Justice atRenares in 1783 ; but the interfer- 
ence of that Court, and even that of the Resident 
there, has occasionally proved insufHcient^to check it ; 
Hi it has been deemed ingeneral most prttdent to avoid 
R>r this purpose the use of coercion, from an apprehen- 
sion tfeat the first appearance of it might drive the sit- 
ter in Dhema to suicide. The discredit of the act 
would not only fell upon 'the officers of Justice, but 
upon the Government itself. 

The practice of sitting in Dhema h not confined 
to niale Brahmens only. The following instance, which 
happened at Benares in the year 1789, will at once 
prove and exemplify it :— 

Beenoo Bhai^ the widow of a man of the Brahmlm- 
^a/ tribe, had a litigation with her brother-in-law 
Balkishen, which was tried by arbitration ; and the 
trial and sentence were revised by the Court of Jus- 
tice at Benares, and again in Appeal. 

The suit of Beenoo involved a claim of property and 
Vol. IV* Y y a con- 
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a consideration of cast, which her antagonist declared 
.she had forfeited. The decision was favourable to her, 
but not to the extent of her wishes ; and she resolved 
therefore to procure by the expedient of the Dheriia^ 
as above explained, what neither the award of arbitra- 
tion nor the judicial decision had granted. 

In conform'itv to this resolution, Beenoo sat down 
in DJienta onBalkishen-y and he, after a perseverance 
of several dap, apprehensive of her death, repaired 
with her to a, ITmdu temple \n Benares i where they 
both continued to fast some time longer. Thirteen 
days had elapsed from the commencement oi Bat- 
tisien*s arrest, when he yielded the contest, by enter- 
ing into a conditional agreement with Beenoo^ that if 
she could establish the validity of her cast, and in 
proof thereof prevail on some creditable members of 
her own tribe r.o partake with her of an entertainment 
of her providing, he would not only defray the ex- 
pence of it, but would also discharge her debts. The 
conditions were accepted by Beenoo, who fulfilled her 
part of the obligation ; and her antagonist, without 
hesitation, defrayed the charges of the entertainment: 
but the non-perforaiance of his engagement to dis- 
charge her del)ts, induced Beenoo Bhui to institute a 
suit against him ; and the practice of the Dhcrnay widi 
the proofs of it, were thus brought forward to official 
notice. 

Ir is nor unworthy of remark, that some of the 
PancUfs, on being consulted, admitted the valiciityof 
an obligation extorted by Dhertur^ provided the ob- 
ject were to obtain a just cause, or right wickedly 

withheld 
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withheld by the other party, but iior otherwise. Others 
again rejected the validity of an engagement so ex- 
torted, unless it should be subsequently confirmed by 
the writer, either in whole or in part, after the removal 
of the coercion upon him. 

Of the practice which I have related, no instance 
exactly similar has occurred to my knowledge in -Bm- 
gal or Behar^ although BrahnienSj even in Calcutta^ 
have been known to obtain charity or subsistence 
from Hindus^ by posting themselves before the doors 
of their houses, under a declaration to remain there 
until their solicitations were granted. The modera- 
tion of the demand generally induces a compliance; 
with it ; which would be withheld if the requisition, 
were excessive. But I have been credibly informed 
that instances of this custom occasionally occur in 
some parts of the P^izier's dominions, and that Brah* 
mens have been successfully employed there to recover 
claims, by calling upon the debtor to pay them, with 
a notification that they would fast until the discharge 
of the debt. The debtor, if he possesses property or 
credit, never fails to satisfy the demand against them. 
. Another practice, of a very singular and cruel na- 
ture, is called Erecting a Koor. This term is explain- 
ed to mean a circular pile of wood which is prepared 
ready for conflagration. Upon this, sometimes a cow, 
md sometimes an old woman, is placed by the con* 
Jtructors of the pile ; and the whole is consumed to- 
gether. - The object of this practice is to intimidate 
he officers of Government, or others, from importu- 
xate demands, as the effect of the sacrifice is supposed 

Yyz W 
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to involve in great, sin the person whose conduct for* 
ces the constructor of the Koor to this expedient. 

An instance of this practice occurred in a district 
of the province oi Benares in the year 1788. Three 
Brahmens had erected a Koor^ upon which an old wo- 
man had suffered herself to be placed ; the object of 
temporary intimidation was fully attained by it, and 
the timely, interposition of authority prevented the 
completion of the sacrifice. It cannot be un interest, 
ing to know the cause which urged the three Brak' 
mens to this desperate and cruel resource. Their own 
explanation is summarily this : That they held lands in 
partnership with others, but that the public assessment 
was unequally imposed upon them ; as their partners 
paid less, whilst they were charged with more than 
their due proportion j they therefore refused to dis- 
charge any part of the revenues whatever, and erected 
a Koor to intimidate the government's officers from 
making any demands upon them. Their sole object, 
as they explicitly declared, was to obtain an equal dis- 
tribution of the public assessment between themselves 
and their partners. 

A WOMAN, nearly blind from age, had in this in- 
stance been placed upon the Koor: she was summon- 
ed to appear before the English superintendent of the 
province, but absolutely refused to attend him ; de- 
claring that she would throw herself into the first well 
rather than submit. The summons was not enforced. 

This is the only instance of setting up a Koor which 
had occurred for many years, previous to 1788, al- 
though the practice is siiij to have been frequent for- 
merly. 
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merly. No information has reached me of the repe- 
tition of this practice in Benares^ or of the existence 
of it in any other part of the Company's possessions ; 
nor is it pretended that it was ever general through- 
out Benaresy but is expressly asserted to have been 
limited to a very small portion of that extensive pn> 
vince. 

This last- mentioned fact is very opposite to that 
humanity and mildness of disposition by which the 
author of the historical disquisition, regarding ancient 
and modern India^ affirms the inhabitants of this coun* 
try to have been distinguished in every age. As a 
general position, liable to particular exceptions, I am 
not authorized to dispute it : but it must at the same 
time be admitted, that individuals in India are often 
irritated by petty provocations to the commission of 
acts which no provocation can justify ; and, without 
reference to the conduct of professed depredators, ex- 
amples may be produced of enormities scarcely credi- 
ble : the result of vindictive pride, and ungoverned 
violence of temper. 

In support of these assertions, I shall quote three 
remarkable instances, attested by unquestionable evi- 
dence. In 1 79 1 Soodishter Mier, a Brahmen^ the for- 
mer of land paying revenue and tenant of tax free land 
in the province of Benares^ was summoned to appear 
before a native officer, the deputy collector of the dis- 
trict where he resided. He positively refused to obey 
the summons, which was repeated without effisct ; and 
after some time several people were deputed to enforce 
the process, by compelling his attendance. On their 

approachii^ 
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approaching his house he cut off the head of his de- 
ceased son*s widow, and threw it out. His first in- 
tention was to destroy his own wife ; but it was proved 
in evidence that, upon his indication of it, his son's 
widow requested him to decapitate her ; which he 
instantly did. 

In this case, the process against Soodishter was re- 
gular, his disobedience contemptuous ; his situation 
in life entitled him to no particular exemption, he 
had nothing to apprehend from obeying the requisi- 
tion, and he was certain of redress if injury or in- 
justice were practised upon him. 

Another Brahmen^ named BalooPaundehy in 1793, 
was convicted of the murder of his daughter. Hif 
own account of the transaction will beft explain it, 
and his motives; I give it in alistract. That about 
twelve years before the period of the murder, he, 
Balooj and another man, were Joint tenants and cul- 
tivators of a spot of ground, when his partner Bako 
relinquished his share. In 1793 this partner again 
brought forward a claim to a^share in the ground: 
the claim was referred to arbitration, and a decision 
was pronounced in ieivouv of Baloo. He consequently 
repaired to the land, and was ploughing it, when he 
was interrupted by his opponent. The words of 
Baloo are as follows : " I became angry, and en- 
** raged at his forbidding me, and bringing my own 
" little daughter Apmunya^ who was only a year and 
** a half old, to the said field, I killed her with my 
sword.'* This transaction also happened in the pro* 
vince of Benares. 

The 
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Thk last instance is an act of matricide, perpetrated 
by Beechuk and Adher^ two BrahmenSj and zeniinr 
dars, or proprietors of landed estates, the extent; of 
Which did not exceed eight . acres. The villagp ia 
which they resided was the. property of many other 
zemindars. A dispute, which originated in a coin^ 
petition for the general superintendence of the rcye*- 
nues of the. village, had long subsisted bedj^feea 
tjie two brothers ^ and a person : named Gowry ^^4 
the officer, of government, who had conferred this 
charge upon^ the latter, was intimidated into a revo^ 
cation of it by the threats of the mother of Beechuk 
.and Adher to swallow poison, as well as to the.transfef 
of. the managenient to the two Brahnuns. By the 
same means of intimidation he was deterred; from 
investigating, the . complaints of Gowry y which . Jiad 
been referred to. his enquiry by his superior autho- 
4ty. 

But the immediate cause which instigated the 
Brahmens to murder their mother, was an act of vioi- 
Jence, .said to have been committed by the emis 
saries of Gowry^ with or without his authority, 
and employed by him for a different purpose, 
in entering their house, during their absence at 
night, and carrying off forty rupees, the propert}^ of 
Beechuk and Adher ^ from the apartments of their 
women. 

Beechuk first returned to his house, where his 

mother^ his wife, and his sister-in-law, related what 

had happened. He immediately conducted his mo- 

7 thpr to an adjacent rivulet, where, being joined in the 

x::..:; gray 
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gray of the morning by his brother Adher^ they 
tailed out aloud to the people of the village, that 
lihhough they would overlook the assault as an act 
which could not be remedied, the forty rupees must 
be returned. To this exclamation no answer was 
received ; nor is there any certainty that it was even 
heard by any person ; and Beechuk without further 
liesitation drew his scymetar, and at one stroke se* 
wred h\% mother's head from her body, with the pro- 
fessed view, as entertained and avowed both by 
parent and son, that the mother's spirit, excited by ' 
the beating of a large drum during forty days, might 
for ever haunt, torment, and pursue to death Gowry 
and the others concerned with him. The last words 
which* the mother pronounced were, that she would 
blast the said Gou»ry and those connected with him. 
The violence asserted to have been committed by 
the emissaries of Gowry ^ in forcibly entering the female 
apartments of BeecJmk and Adher^ might be deemed 
an indignity of high provocation; but they appear 
to have considered this outrage as of less importance 
than the loss of their money, which might and would 
have been recovered with due satisfaction, by applica- 
tion to the Court of Justice in Benares. The act 
which they perpetrated had no other sanction than 
what was derived from the local prejudices of the 
place where they resided : it was a crime against 
their religion ; and the two brothers themselves quoted 
an instance of a Brahnen^ who six or seven years be- 
fore had lost his cast and all intercourse with the other 

Brahnerts^ for an act of the same nature. But » 

tnith 
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tnith Beechuk ajid Adher, although Brahneris^ had - 
no knowledge or education suitable to the high dis* 
tinction of their cast, of which they preserved the 
pride only ; being as grossly ignorant and prejudized 
as the meanest peasants in any part of the worldi 

They seemed surprized when they heard the doom of 

• 

forfeiture of cast pronounced against them by a 
learned Pandit^ and openly avowed that, so far from 
conceiving they had committed a barbarous crime, 
both they and their mother considered their act as 
a vindication of their honour, not liable to any religious 
penalty. 

The Society will observe, with some surprise, that 
the perpetrators of the several acts which I have rela- 
ted, were Brahmens. These facts took place within 
three districts only of the province of Benaresy named 
Kentely Biiddhooee^ and Kereat Sekur. I mention 
these particulars that I may not lead any person into 
a common error of deducing general conclusions 
from partial circumstances. In Bengal and Behar^ 
where the paffioris of jealousy, pride, and revenge, 
sometimes produce veiy fatal consequences, I recol- 

• Icct no instance where the efforts of their violence 
have been transferred from the objects which excited 
it to others that were innocent, as in the preceding 
cases. 

That the practice of Infanticide should ever be 

• so general as to become a custom with any sect or 
race of people^ requires the most unexceptionable 
jcvidcncc to gain belief: and I am sorry to say that 
the general practice, as far as regards female infants, 

Vot. IV, Z z is 
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is fully substantiated with respect to a particular 
Tribe on the frontiers of Jiunipore : a district of the 
province oi Benares ^ adjoining to the country of Oude, 
A race oi JTindus called Rajekoowars reside here ; and 
it was discovered in 1789 only, that the custom of 
putting to death their female offspring, by causing 
the mothers to starve them, had long subsisted, and 
did actually then very generally prevail amongst 
them. T4ie resident at Bemires, in a circuit which he 
made through the country where the Rajekoomars 
dwell, had an opportunitj of authenticating the exist- 
ence of the cusom from their own confessions : he 
conversed with several; all unequivocally admitted 
it, but all did not fully apknowkdgc its atrocity; 
and the only reason which they assigned for the in- 
human practice, was the great ex pence of procuring 
suitable matches for their daughters, if they allowed 
them to grow up. It is some satisfaction to add, that 
the custom, though general, was not universal, as na- 
tural affection, or some other motive, had induced the 
fathers of seme RnjcUcfrar families to bring up one, 
or more, of their feiiide issuer but the instances 
where moic than one daughter had been spared, were 
very rare. One village only furnished a complete 
exception to the general custom; and the Rnjekoomar 
ini'orniant, who noticed it, supposed that the inhabit- 
ants had sworn, or solemnly pledged themselves ta 
each other, to biirg up their females. In proof of 
his assertion in favour of the village in question, he 
added, that .several c>ki maids of the RiijekooiinirnW)^ 
then actually existed riicrc, and that their celibacy 

proceeded 
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proceeded from the difficulty of procuring husband3 
for them, in consequence of the great expenccs at- 
tending the marriages of this class of people. 

It will naturally occur to the Society to ask, by 
what mode a race of men could be continued under 
the existence of the horrid custom which 1 have de- 
scribed. To this my documents enable me to reply, 
partly from the exceptions to the general custoni, 
which were occasionally admitted by the more wealthy 
Rajekoomars ; more particularly those who happened 
to have no male issue ; but chiefly by intermarriages 
with other Rajepoot families, to which the Rcijecoomari 
were compelled by necessity, 

A PROHIBITION enforced by the denunciation of 
the severest temporal penalties, would have little 
efficacy in abolishing a custom which existed in op- 
position to the feelings of humanity and natural 
affection ; and the sanction of that religion which the 
JEtajekoGmars professed was appealed to, in aid of the 
ordinances of civil authority. Upon this principle 
an engagement, binding themselves to desist in 
'future from the barbarous practice of causing the 
death of their female children, was prepared, and 
circulated amongst the Rajekoomars for their signature j 
and as it was also discovered that the same custom 
prevailed, though in a less degree, amongst a smaller 
tribe of people also, within the province oi Benares y 
cdled Rajehumes^ measures were adopted at the same 
time, to make them sensible of its iniquity, and to 
procure them a subscription similar to that exacted 
from, the Rajekoomars. 

Zzz The 
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The following is a copy of the engagement which 
the latter subscribed : — 

** Whereas it hath become known to the Go* 
^* vernment of the Honourable East India Company, 
*^ that we of the tribe of Rajekoomars do not suffer 
^* our female children to live; and whereas this is 4 
** great crime, as mentioned in the Brehma Bjwant 
** Poorariy where it is said that killing even a Fetui 
^' is as criminal as killing a Brahmen ; and that for 
^^ killing a female, or woman, the punishment is to 
" suffer in the nerK or hell, called Kat Shootul^ for 
** as many years as there are hairs on that female's 
<* body, and that afterwards that person shall be bom 
^* again, and successively become a leper, and be 
** afflicted with the Juklima ; and whereas the British 
*' Government in Indlay whose subjects we are, have 
** an utter detestation of such murderous practices, 
*^ and we do ourselves acknowledge, that although 
*' customary among us, they are highly sinhil, we 
** do therefore hereby agree not to commit any longer 
^^ such detestable acts ; and any among us (which God 
^* forbid! who shall be hereafter guilty thereof, or 
*' shall not bring up and get our daughteis married, 
^^ to the best of our abilities, among those of our cast, 
^* shall be expelled from our tribe, and shall neither 
** eat nor keep society with us, besides suffering 
** Jiereafter the punishments denounced in the above 
^^ Pooran and Shaster. We have therefore entered 
♦^ into this agreement. 

^* Dated ihe 17M December y 1789.'' 

A RE-! 
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A RECORD of the various superstitious ceremonies 
which prevail throughout Hindustan, would form z 
large and curious volume ; but as ali the preceding 
instances which I have related, arc taken from trans^ 
actions in Benares, I cannot refrain from mentioning 
the superstitious notions of the people of that pro- 
vince regarding the sugar-cane : which proves an 
ignorance that may be admitted in palliation of 
grosser errors. The narrative is a mere extract from 
an official record, with an omission of some words^ 
and some trifling verbal alterations. 

As it is usual with the ryots, or hufbandmen, to re- 
serve 4 certain portion of the canes of the preceding 
year to serve as plants for their new cultivation, it very 
frequently happens that inconsiderable portions of the 
old cane remain unappropriated. Whenever this 
liappens, *the proprietcMr repairs to the spot on the 
sjtb of Jeyte, or about the 1 1 th of June^ and having 
sacrificed to Nagbele, or the tutelary deity of fhe cane, 
3^e immediately sets fire to the whole, and is exceed- 
ingly careful to have this operation executed in as 
pomplete and efficacious a manner as possible. 

This act is performed from an apprehension, that 
if the old canes were allowed to remain in the ground 
beyond the 25th of Jeyte^ they would in all proba- 
bility produce flowers and seeds \ and the appearance 
c£ these flowers they consider as one of xhi greatest 
misfortunes that can befal them^ 

They unaqiimpusly assert, that if the proprietor of 
a plantation ever happens to view even a single cane 
tljerein in flower after the 25th pf JeytSy the greatest 

calamities 
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calamities will befal himself, his parents, his childreiii 
and his property; in short, that death will sweep 
away most of the members, or indeed the whole of 
his family", within a short period after this unfortunate 
spectacle. If the proprietor's servant happens to sec 
the flower, and immediately pulls it from the stalk, 
buries it in the earth, and never reveals the circum- 
stance to his master ; in this case they believe that it 
will not be productive of any evil consequence 
But should the matter reach the proprietor's kaow- 
ledge, the calamities before stated must, according to' 
the prevailing ideas, infallibly happen. 

In support of this belief, many of the most aged 
zemindars and ryotts in the province of Benares^ re- 
cited several instances of the above nature, whicb 
they affirmed to have actually happened during their 
own time ; and moreover, that they had been personal 
witnesses to the evils and misfortunes which befel the 
unhappy victims of the description alluded to. 

When we reflect how generally credit was given 
to the power of witchcraft, long after the revival of 
letters in Eur'ope, and that names of great repute tor 
learning and abilities are found amongst its defenders, 
we shall not be surprized that charms and amulets 
are worn in this country by men of superior rank and 
education ; that astrologers are consulted to name the 
fortunate hour for commencing a journey or ex- 
pedition ; and that the fascinating influence of an 
evil eye upon the human constitution, as well as the 
power of witchcraft, is admitted by the vulgar in ge- 
neral. Fortunately, however, the practice is not sup-^ 

posed 
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posed to bear any proportion to the belief of the 
power; although two recent instances occur to my 
recollection, of individuals having been sacrificed to 
this popular delusion; or at least the imputation of 
witchcraft was made the pretence for depriving them 
of life. 

But the judicial records contain a case of great 
enormity,' in which five women were put to death for 
die supposed practice of sorcery. I shall submit the 
circumstances of this transaction, with some detail^ 
before the Society, premising that it happened in a 
district of Ramgur^ the least civilized part of the 
Company^s possessions, amongst a wild and unlettered 
tribe, denominated Soontaar^ who have reduced the 
detection ahd trial of persons suspected of witchcraft 
to a system. 

Three men of the cast of Soontaar, were in the year 
1792 indifted for the murder of five women; the pri- 
soners without hesitation confessed the crime with 
which they were charged, and pleaded in their defence 
that with their tribes it was the immemorial practice 
and custom to try persons notorious for witchcraft. 
That for this purpose an assembly was convened of 
those of the same tribe, from far and near, and if after 
due investigation the charge was proved, the sorcerers 
were put to death, and no complaint was ever pre- 
ferred on this account to the ruling power. That the 
women who were killed had undergone the pre- 
scribed form of trial, were duly convi<fted of caufing 
the deilth of the son of one of tlic prisoners by witch- 
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craft, and had been put to death by the prisoners, in 
conformity to the sentence of the assembly. 

The prosecutors, who, agreeably to the forms of the 
Mahommedem law, were the relations of the deceased 
women, declared they had no charge to prefer against 
the prisoners, being satisfied that their relations had 
really practised sorcery. 

The custom pleaded by the prisoners was folly sub- 
stantiated by the testimony of a great number of wit- 
nesses, who recited specific facts in support of if, 
without any denial or disagreement; and from the 
collective evidence exhibited in the course of the en- 
quiry, the following curious and extraordinary circum- 
stances appeared : — 

That the successive demise of three or four young 
people in a village, led to a suspicion of sorcery as the 
cause of it ; and the inhabitants taking alarm were up- 
on the watch to deteft the witches. They were gene- 
rally discovered dancing naked at midnight by the light 
of a lamp, with a broom tied round their waists, either 
near the house of a sick person, or on the outside of 
the village. 

To ascertain with a greater degree of certaint)' the 
persons guilty of practising witchcraft, the three fol- 
lowing modes are adopted : 

First. Branches of the Saul tree, marked with the 
names of all the females in the village, whether mar* 
riedot* unmarried, who have attained the age of twelve 
years, are planted in the water in the morning, forthe 
space of four hours and a half; and the withering of 
any of these branches is proof of witchcraft against the 
person whose name is annexed to it. 
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Secondly. Small portions of rice enveloped in cloths, 
marked as above, are placed in a neft of white antS| 
the consumption of the rice in any of the bags, estab- 
lishes sorcery against the woman vvhose name it 
bears. 

Thirdly. Lamps are lighted at night;- watef is placi- 
ed in cups made of leaves, and muftard-seed and oil is 
poured, drop by drop, into the water, whilst the name 
of each woman in the village is pronounced; the ap- 
pearance of the shadow of any wortian on the watef ^ 
during this ceremony, proves her a witch. 

Such are the general rules fof ascertaining tho^d 
who practise witchcraft. In the instances which I have 
quoted, the witnesses swofe, and probably believed, 
that all the proofs against the unfortunate women had 
been duly verified : they affert in evidence, that the 
branches marked with the names of the five women 
accused were withered ; that the rice in the bags hav- 
ing their specific names, was devoured by the white 
ants, whflst thai in the other bags remained untouch- 
ed ; that their shadows appeared on the water, on the 
oil being poured upon it whilst their names were pro- 
nounced j and farther, that they were seen dancing at 
midnight in the situation above described. 

It is difficult to conceive that this coincidence of 
proof could have been made plausible to the grossest 
ignorance, if Experience did not shew that preposses- 
sion will supercede the evidence of the senses. 

The following custom would be too trivial fot no- 
tice, if it were not strongly descriptive of the simplicity 

Vox,. IV* 3 A and 
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and ignorance which mark the character of the genera- 
lity of the inhabitants of Ramgur. 

From habitual neglect in ascertaining the quantities 
of land held in lease, and in defining with accuracy 
their respective tenures, frequent disputes arise be- 
tween the inhabitants of different villages regarding 
their boundaries: to determine them, a reference isu- 
sually made to one or more of the oldest inhabitants 
of the adjacent villages, and if these should not agree 
in their decision, other men are selected from the inha- 
bitants of the villages claiming the disputed ground ; 
and the trial proceeds as follows. Holes are dug in 
the contested spot, and into these holes each of the 
chosen men puts a leg, and the earth is then thrown 
in upon it ; and in this situation they remain until one 
either expresses a wish to be released, or complains of 
being bitten or stung by some insect. This decides 
the contest, and the property of the ground is adjudg 
ed to belong to that village the inhabitant of which 
goes through the trial vvith the most fortitude, and es- 
capes unhurt by insects. 

If the preceding derail has no relation to science, it 
is at least descriptive of manners; and in availing my- 
self of the opportunities afforded by official occupa- 
tions (which is all indeed that these occupations ad- 
mit) to contribute my portion to the researches of the 
Society, my example will, I hope, be imitated by those 
who with the same, or greater opportunities, possess 
more knowledge, ability, and leisure. 
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NOTE. 

Havin^g lately received some farther documents on 
the subject of the Dhiimay which I did not possess 
when the preceding paper was read to the Society, I 
have extracted from them what appears to me requi- 
site to elucidate this extraordinary practice. Frotti 
these documents it appears that several cases of Dhur- 
na had been brought before the Provincial Court of 
Juftice at Benares y and as a penalty had been annexed 
to the performance of this mode of importunit)', it be- 
came necessary to define with precision the rules con- 
stituting Dhurna, according to the Shasteraiid Usage. 

For this purpose a question was proposed to several 
PandtfSj inhabitants of the province and city of Be^ 
nares; and the answer subscribed by twenty-three 
Pandits is as follows ; 

" Any one who sits Dhurna on another's door, or 
in his house, for the realization of a debt, or for other 
purpose, in which the party sitting takes with him some 
weapon or poison, and sits down ; nor does he eat 
himself, nor allow the far./ against whom he is sit- 
ting, or his family, to eat ; nor does he allow any per- 
. son ingress into that person's house nor egress from it, 
and addressing himself in terms of the strongest oaths 
to the people of the house, he says, " If any of those 
" of your house shall eat victuals, or go into your 
" house, or go out of it, I (liall either wound myself 
** with this weapon, or swallow this poison;" and it 
docs sometimes happen that both these events take 
place, and that he who sits in Dhurna is not to remove 

3 A 2 V from 
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from it without the intreaty of those on whom he is 
sitting, or the order of the IJakim. Whenever all the 
requisites above mentioned are found united, they 
constitute Dhurua ; but if any one of thefn be want- 
ing, thajt is not Dhumay but Tti(ikaz(i or Dumiing : 
and as no text of the SMster hath been found con- 
cerning Dhurfia^ wherefore we have delivered the xtr 
quisitesthereof according to the commoii custQa>.4Ja4 
practice." 

There is some difference in the opinions of other 
Pandits as to what is understood to constitute Z)Az^r»</j 
but the quot^ition which I have inserted, appears tome 
to contain the most authentic information on thi? ^gb- 
^ect. 

TitE .Society will pbaerve that the practice is not 
specifically pointed oqt in the Shaster^ but has the 
sanction of usage only. 

The foJlowing iRstanc:e is of late occurrence. In 
January i794> Mohm Parirehy an inhabitant of adis* 
trict in the province of Benares^ sat down in Diurm 
befor? the house of some Iiajej)oofSy for the purpose of 
obtaining the payment of Birt, or a charitable sub- 
sistence to which he h:id a claim, apd in this sityatioA 
destroyed himself by swallowing poison. Some of 
the relations of the deceased retained his corpse fortwp 
days before the house of the Rajepoots-^ who were thus 
gompellecl to forego taking sustenance, in order tola* 
duce thern to settle the. Birt on the heir of the deceased 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE YAK OF TARTARY, 
CALLED SOORA-GOYy 

OR THE BUSHY-TAILED BULL OF TIBET. 
By Lieutenant Samuel Turner. 

THE Yah of Tartatyy called Soora-Gey in -Hfa- 
dofian^ and which I term the bushy^tailed bull 
of TibeU is about the, height oC zxi English bull, which 
he resembles in the figure of the body, bead, and iegs« 
I could discover between them no essential difference^ 
except only that tb^ Hak is coyered all over with a 
thick coat of long hair. The head is rather short, 
qrowned with two smooth round horn?, that tapering 
from the setting-on, terminate in sharp points, arch in- 
wardly,, and near the extremities are a little turned 
back ; the ears are sroiall ; the fprehead appears pro- 
fOiixi^t, being adorned with much curling hair; the 
^cs are full and large ; the nose smooth and convex; 
the nostrils small; the neck short, describing a cur- 
yature nearly equal both above and below ; the withers 
high and arched ; the rump low. Over the shoulders 
xi^ a bunch, which at first sight would seem to be the 
sanie kind of extuberance peculiar to the cattle of Hiu- 
4osfan'^ but in reality it consists m the superior length 
of the hair only, which as well as^ that along the ridge of 
tihte back to the setting-on of the tail, grows long and 
freet, but not harsh. The tail is ^composed of a pro- 
digious quantity of long flowing glossy hair descending 
^ the Jjock,. and » ?o extrenoely well furnished, that 

not 
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not a joint of it is perceptible ; but it has much the 
appearance of a large bunch of hair artificially set on. 
The shoulders, rump, and upper part of the body is 
clothed with a sort of thick soft wool, but the infe- 
rior parts with straight pendant hair, that descends be- 
low the knee ; and I have seen it so long in some cat- 
tle which were in high health and condition, as to trail 
along the ground. From the chest, between the fore^ 
legs, issues a large pointed tuft of hair, growing some- 
what longer than the rest. The legs are very short. 
In every other respect, hoofs, &c. he resembles the 
ordinary bull. There is a great variety of colours a- 
mong them, but black or white are the most prevalent. 
It is not uncommon to see the long hair upon the 
ridge of the back, the tail, tuft upon the chest, and 
the legs below the knee white, when all the rest of the 
animal is jet black. 

These cattle, though not large boned, from the 
profuse quantity of hair with which they are provided, 
appear of great bulk. They have a down heavy look, 
but are fierce, and discover much impatience at the 
near approach of strangers. They do not low loud 
(like the cattle of England) any more than those of 
Hindostan\ but make a low grunting noise scarce au- 
dible, and that but seldom, when under some im- 
pression of uneasiness. These cattle are pastured in 
the coldest parts of T'lbety upon short htrb.age peculi- 
ar to the tops of mountains and bleak plains. That 
chain of lofty mountains situated between lat. 27 and 
8, which divide Tibet from Bootany and whose sum- 
mits are most commonly clothed with snow, is their 

favourite 
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rite haunt. In this vicinity the southern glens 
I them food and shelter during the severity of the 
r ; in milder seasons the northern aspect is more 
jnial to their nature, and adm'its a wider range. 
' are a very valuable property to the tribes of illi- 
* Tarfarsy who live in tents and tend them from 

to place, affording their herdsmen; a mode of 
eyance, a good covering, and subsistence. They 
ever employed in agriculture, but are extremely 
il as beasts of burthen ; for they lare strong, sure 
;d, and carry a great weight. Tents and ropes 
n^nufactured of their hair ; and I have, though 
tigst the humblest ranks of herdsmen, seen caps 
jackets worn of their skins. Their tails are esteem- 
iroughout the Easfy as far as luxury or parade 
any influence on the manners of the people; and 
iie continent of India are found, under the deno- 
It ion of Chowriesy in the hands of the meanest 
\ms as well as occasionally in those of the first mi- 
jrs of state. Yet the best requital with which the 
of their keepers is at length rewarded for selecting 
n good pastures, is in the abundant quantity of 

milk they give, yielding most excellent butter, 
:h they have a custom of depositing in skins or 
Iders, and excluding the air; it keeps in this cool 
late during all the year, so that after some time 
ling their flocks, when a sufHcient stock is accu- 
iated, it remains only to load their catde and drive 
m to a proper market with their own produce, 
ich constitutes, to the utmost verge of Tartaryy a 
St ipaterial article of merchandize. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE! JONESIA. 
By Doctor Roxhurgb. 

CL HbPTANDRIA MoNOOTNIik. 

»SSbKTIAI» CHARACTER. ^ 

CALYX, two-lcavcd, Gorol, one-petaled, Piftil- 
bearing; base of the Tube impervious j Sta- 
mens long, ascending, insetted into the margin of a 
giandulous nedlariat ring, wbidi crowns the mouth of* 
the tube, the uppermost two of which, more distant; 
Style declining. Legume turgid. 

Consecrated to the remembrance of our late Pre* 
sident, the most justly celebrated Sir PFilUatn Jones^ 
whose great knowledge of this science, independent 
of his other incomparable qualifications, justly entitles 
his memory to this mark of regard. 

JONESTA ASOCA. 

Asjogam. Hort. Mat. 5, P. 117, Tab. 59. 
Asocaj is the Sanscrit name. 
PanjuJay a synonime. 
Russuk of the Bengalese. 

Found in gardens about Calcutta^ where it grows 
to be a very handsome middling sized, ramous trecj 
flowering time the beginning of the hot season 3 Seeds 
ripen during the rains. The plants and seeds were, 1 
am informed, originally brought from the interior 
parts of the country^ where it is indigenous. 
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Trunk ered, though not very straight; Bark dark 
brown, pretty smooth. Branches numerous, 
spreading in every direction, so as to form a most 
elegant shady head. 

heaves TiSxjtxvaxt^ abrupdy feathered, sessile, genetally 
more than a foot long ; when young pendulous and 
coloured. 

Leaflets opposite, from four to six pair,, the lowermost 

. broad lancedj the upper lanced ; smooth, shining, 
firm, a little waved, from four to eight inches 

. long. '• 

Petiole common, round and smooth.. ; •' • 

Stipule axillary, solitary ; in fad: a process from the 
base of the common petiole, as in matiy of the 

r grasses and monandrists, &c. 

Umbels terminal and axillaiy ; between the stipule 

. and branchlet, globular, erouded, subsessile, erect. 

BractSj a small hearted one under each division of 
the umbel. 

Peduncle and pedicels smooth, coloured. 

Flowers very numerous, pretty large y when they first' 
expand, they are of a beautiful orange golour, gra- 
dually changing to, red, forming a variety of lovely 
shades ; fragrant during the night. 

Ci7/>'jr perianth, below two-leaved, leaflets small, nearly 
opposite, coloured, hearted, bradte-like, marking 
the termination of the pedicel, or beginning of the 
tube of the corol. 

Carol one-petal'd, fiinnel-form ; tube slightly incurv- 
ed, firm, and fleshy, tapering towards the base 
Vol. IV. 3 B (d^b- 
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(dub-fiuifiel-shaped) and there impervious; hor*' 
dtr'fbur-pirteds divisions spreading, suborbicuhr; 
jMlgins most slightly woolly : dne-third the lengdi 
of the tube. . ^ 

Hk tm y a stimemfeitms atid j^stiliferous ring ciowbs 
the mouth of the tobe. ^ 

SiaminSf filaments (generally) seven, and seven musti 
I think* be the natural number ; viz. three on each 
fidey and' one below, above a vacancy, as if the 
place of an et^t filament, and is occupied on itt 
inside by the pistil i they are equal, distiad; as- 
cending, from three to four times longfer tbui Ae 
border of the ooroL 

j^iiisjlirf juniform, small, iiiCttmbent4 

Pistil, germ oblong, pedicekd; pedicel inserted into 
the inside of the nectary, immediately below ^ 
vacant space already mentioned ; Style nearly as 
long as the «tamens, declining; Stigma simple. 

Pericarp^ legume scimitar-form, turgid, outside reti- 
culated, otherwise pretty smooth, from six to ten 
inches long, and about two broad. 

Seeds generally from four to eight, smooth ; gray, sizfr 
of a large chesnut. 

JNoie. Many of the flowers have only the rudiment . 
of a piftil : a section of one of these is seen at D. 
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REFERENCES. 

A. A branchlet statural size. 

B. A single flower a little magmfiedj aa the calyx. 

C. A section of the same^ exhibiting four of the stamens^ 

I.I.I. I. the pistil Zy and hw) far the tube is per-- 
forated. 

D. A simlar section of one of the abortive flowers i 3 

is the abortive flstil. 

E. The ripe legtmie opening near the basCy natural size. 

NotCy the space between the b and c mfirks the ori* 
ginal tube of the coroL 

F. One of the seeds natural size. 

G. The base of the common petioUy with its stipuk i sa^ 

the petioles of the lower pair tfleafletf. 
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A DISSERTATION ON SEMIRAmS, 

THE ORIGIN OF MECCA, ^c. 



From the Hindu Sacred Booh. 



BY LIEUT. FRANCIS WILFORD. 



TN the Seanda-puratta acnd Visva-sara-pracasa, or 
declaration of what is most excellent in the worldf 
we find the following legends, which have an 'evident 
relation to the origin of Semirai7iisy the Syrian dove, 
Xinics, and the building of Niniveh^ Hierapolis and 
Mecca, &c. 

Maha-peva and his consort Pa rvati, with a view 
to do good to mankind, quitted their divine abode on 
Cailasa, and proceeding towards the north, alighted 
on the summit of the Nishada mountains, where the)^ 
found the Devatas ready to receive them, with a nu- 
merous retinue of Celestial Nymphs, and Heavenly 
Quiristers. Maha-deva was so struck vvirh the beauty 
of some of the Apsaras^ and his looks were so expres- 
sive of his internal raptures, that Fariuni, unable to 
conceal her indignation, uttered the most virulerlt re- 
proaches against liim. Conscious of the impropriety 
of his behaviour, Maha-deva used every endeavour to 

pacify her ; he humbled himself s he praised her, and 

addressed 
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addressed h«r by the flattering appellation of Maha^ 
bhagai but to no purpose. She fled into Cusha-duip^, 
on the mountains of Vahni-vyapt^j aad seating herself 
in the hollow trunk of a Sami-trce^ performed Tapasya^ 
(or austere devotion) for the space of nine years;* 
when fire springing fropi her, pervaded with rapid 
violence the whole range of mountains, in so much, 
that men and animals were terrified, and fled with the 
utmost precipitation.. JDeviy unwilling that her devo- 
tion should prove a cause pf distress to the animal 
creation, recalled the sacred flame, and confined it in 
the Sam-iTct. She made the hollow of that tree her 
place of abode and dalliance ; and hence she is called 
Sami'Rama, or she who dallies in the Sam-tTcc. 

The fugitives returning, performed the Fuja in , 
adoration of her, with songs in her praise. The flame 
confined in the Sami tree still remains in it; and the 
Devatas are highly delighted with the fire, which is 
lighted from the Arani (or cubic wood of diat tree.) 
The Aram is the mother of fire, and is produced from 
the Sami'tvec. From that time, this sacred tree gives 
an increase of virtue, and bestows wealth and cora. 
In the month of Aswina. or Cooar. the tenth of the 
first fifteen days of the moon is kept holy, and Fuja is 
made to Sami-Rama and to the Samutxtt ; and those 
who perform it obtain the object of their desires. This 
sacred xite 1 have hitherto kept concealed from the 
world, ^ays Maha deva^ but now I make it known 
ior the good of mankind i and whosoever performs it, 
i¥ill be victorious over his enemies for the space of one 
year* 
.^ Vol. IV. 3 C During 
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«PcrRiN€ these transaqtionSy^^mt^^rj-A&A^ d!mi, 
Of Casi'ptiii (that is to say. Maha-dcva ^ the lord of die 
vvorld and sovereign of Cii;fi or Benares) visited the 
<)euntry of * Puruskotama^ in UtcoJa-desa or Orim\ 
Whi^ he was surprized to fliid '<^verspread with loo^ 
gra$s^ and without inhabitants. JKe resolved to dettrof 
the long gnisSj • and for this, .purpbsej^ assuming ikf 
difniflutive shape of a dove, With fin angry aMntOb^ 
nanee, commenced the per forinance of Tapaifd y i& 
eonsort I>evi also transfbrmed herself into A-kNffd df 
the same spec^{-- and from that time they were kniro 
to mankind,' and worshipped under th& titles ofCaf^ 
ieswara and Capoiesii or Isi^iira and Zri, in the slUte 
of a dove. * They set nre x6^^t'€uiha^ or long ^^w, 
anT the country became like Findra'Van\neai-&t- 
fra) and was s66n filled with inhabitants* The spoc 
where they performed their Tapasya, is called to this 
day Cktpota-Ji'hali^ or the place of the dove. It is t 
celebrated place of worship, and, as I am informed,' 
about five coss ixoxwJagannafha. 

Almost rtie whole universe was likewise at this 
time overspread wirh long grass 3 and to destroy it, 
Maha-devdj with his consort, resolved to travel round 
the world. They accordingly proceeded into Cuih' 
dvipj which they found thinly inhabited by' a fef 
MlecVhas, or impure tribes, arid the YavanaSy who 
concealed their booty in the grass which covered the 
country; - 

' Ma»a*p£va took compassion on them,* and con- 
sidering their sufferings in this inhospitable country 

as a tort oiTapaj^a^ he resolved to bestow Hocsh^ 

1 ^ or 
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or eternal bliss, on them : for this purpose he assumed 
the character and countenance of Mocsheswara or Is-* 
waruy who bestows Mocsha ; and directed his consort 
Capotesiy who is alsp called Maha-hhaga, to go to 
Pahni'sfhan, on the borders of Cusha-duipa ; there to 
make Tapasya^ in order to destroy the long grass. 
Accordingly she went into Vahni-si^han ; and that she 
might effect it without trouble to herself, she assumed 
another form: from which circumstance she was named 
AnOyasa. In this character she seated herself on a 
beautiful hill, and there made Tapasya for many days. 
At last fire sprung from her devotion, and its presiding 
power standing before her, she directed him to destroy 
the Cusha ^ when the hills were soon in a blaze, and 
the Yavanas and other MlecVhas obtaining Mocsha^ 
were reunited to the Supreme Being, without labour 
or effect on their part; that is to say, they were in- 
volved in the general conflagration and destroyed. 

When the grass was consumed, Anayasa ordered 
the clouds to gather and pour their waters on the 
land, which was soon overflowed. The waters thea 
retired, and the four great tribes came into Cusha dmp^ 
where they soon formed a powerful nation, and be- 
came rich and happy. After the conflagration, all 
sorts- of metals and precious stones were found 
throughout the country. The countenance of Anayr 
asa-devi is that of fire ; and a most divine form it is. 

The inhabitants soon after deviating from the paths 
of rectitude, became \\\it the'Mlech^has : and tJje Ya^ 
vanas rfc-entered Cusha-duipy plundering and laying 
waste the whole country. The four tribes applied to 

3 C 2^ Anayasay 
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Anayasa^ offered praises to -her, and requested sbe 
would protea them agsunst ^t Ymmnas^ anddweU 
among them. Maha^bhaga assented^ and the, spot 
which she chose for her abode» is called Maha^iagM* 
sfhmh or the place of Maha- hhaga. • 

. In the mean time Maha-dsva was at M^tha^sfhm^ : 
or Moeshesa^ bestowing Mocsha on all who cflJEne to ^• 
worship there* It is a most holy place ; and thdte ; 
Maha-diva laid aside the qountenance and shdpe 4f 
Capetesivaray and assumed that o( Moeskewara. 

'Amok6 the first vQtBxieS'bf Maia^deva fW\io repwr* , 
ed to Mocsha*sfihafh was Fkasenay the son of Gufyadi. . 
He had been making 'tapasya for a long time,- ai 
honour otMaha^deva^ who at last appeared tol^ . 
and made, him king over Sfhavara^^ or the immcM* . 
able part <>f the creation. . Hence he was called Ar^ib^ 
^ara-patii and. the hills, trees^ plants, and grassdof 
every kind were ordered to obey him. His native 
country was near the sea; and he began his rciga 
with repressing the wicked, and insisting on all his 
subjects walking in the paths of justice and rectitude. 
In order to make his sovereignty acknowledged 
throughout the world, he put himself at the head of a 
numerous army ; and directing his course towards the 
north, he arrived at Mocsha-sf hatiy where he perform- 
ed the Puja in honour of Mocsheswara^ according to 
the rites prescribed in the sacred books. From Moc^ 
shesa he advanced towards the Agm-parvatas y or fire- 
mountains, in Vahmsfhan ; but they refused to meet 
him with presents, and to pay tribute to him. In- 
censed at their insolence, Sfhavar-pati resolved to de- 
stroy 
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stroy them ; the officers on the part ofSami-Rama^ the 
sovereign o( Fahmsfhan^ assembled all their troops, 
and met the army of Sfhavar-pati 5 but after a bloody 
conflict, they were put to flight. 

SAMi-RAMAamazed,enquiredwhothisnew conque- 
ror was : and soon reflected that he could never have 
prevailed against her, without a boon from Maha^ 
devay obtained by the means of what is called Ugra^ 
Tapasya^ or a Tapasya performed'with fervor, earnest- 
ness of desire, and anger. She had a conference with 
Sfhavar-pati ; and as he was, through his Tapasya^ 
become a son of Maha-devaj she told him she con* 
Sidered him in that light, and would allow him to 
command over all the hills, trees, and plants in Vah^ 
ni-sfhan. The hills then humbled themselves before 
Sfhavar-^patiy and paid tribute to him. 

The origin of Ninus is thus related in the same 
sacred books. One day, as Maha-deva was rambling 
over the earth naked, and with a large club in his 
hand, he chanced to pass near the spot where several 
Munis were performing their devotions. Maha-deva 
laughed at them, insulted them in the most provoking 
and indecent terms ; and lest his expressions should 
not be forcible enough, he accompanied the whole 
with significant signs and gestures. The offended 
Munis cursed him, and the Linga or Phallus fell to 
the ground. Maha-deva^ in this state of mutilation, 
travelled over the world, bewailing his misfortune. 
His consort too, hearing of this accident, gave herself 
up to grief, and ran after him in a state of distraction, 
repeating mournful songs. This is what the Greek 

"^ ^ mythologists 
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jnrthologists caUod (he Wzodermga of Damafir, and 
the Lamentations of Bacekus. 



r «• ' 



TJ[e world being' tEus deprived <^ ks vivifyiag 
principle, generation i^nd vegetarion • were at a stand ; 
Gods and men were alarmed ^ but having discovered 
the cause of it. they all. went in search of th e, sacre d 
fd ; and. at last found it grown to an imineBat 
siae. Wd endowed with life and motbn. ^ > 

: .Havwo woralhipped the sacred pledge, they ^u^i(i 
wkh hatchets, into one*and-thirty pfeces^.which^.P^i^ 
jffUsAike, soon became perfect Lindas. • The Devaar 
left . one-and-tt|fenry . of ;hem on dearth ; carried iMPC 
mu> Heaven> arid removed one into the inferior np- 
M$f for the benefit of the inhabitants of the thcee ^ 
worids. One of these langoi wm erected ^pn th^ 
banks of the Cumud^ati^ or Ettpkrates^ ubdtr tile 
name of Bahswara^Imga^ ox the I^ga of Ist^a /ik . 
Infant^ who seems to answer to the Jupiter Puer of the 
western mythologists. To satisfy Devi^ and restore 
all things to their former situation, Maha-deva was 
born agam in the character of Bahswara^ or Iswara 
the Infant. Baleswara^ who fosters and preserves all, 
though a child, was of uncommon strength ; he had 
a beautiful countenance ; his manners ^ere most en- 
gaging ; and his only wish was to please every body ; 
in which he succeeded effectually ; but his subjects, 
waited with impatience till he came to the age of im- 
tinity, that he might bless them with an heir to hi« 
virtues. Baleswara^ to please them^ threw off his 
ci^ldlike appearance, and suddenly became a mafl, 
under the title oi JUileswara^ or I^ara, who gives 

pleasure 
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pleasure and delight. He then began to reign over 
Gods and men, with the strictest adherence to justice 
and equity: his sxibjects were happy, and the women 
beheld with extacyhis noble and manly appearance*. 
With the view of doing good to mankind, he . put- 
himself at the head of a powerful army, and conquer- 
ed many distant countries, destiX)ying. the wicked^ and 
all oppressors. He had the happiness of his subjects, 
and of mankind in general, so much at heart, that he 
entirely neglected every other pursuit. His indiffcr* 
ence for the female sex alarmed his subjeas: he eii- 
deavoured lo please them; bdt.fais embraces were 
frmtkss. This is termed Asc^haJana in Sanscrit i: an4 
the place where this happened was in consequenqede* 
nominated Asc^halanasfhan. The Asj^aras^ or ;cc- 
lestial nymphs^ tried in vain the efFea ot their charnis* 
At last Sami-Rama came to Asc^halanasfhan^ and re- 
tiring into a solitary place in its vicinity, chanted her 
Cfwn metamorphoses and those dilJderuoara^ who hap* 
pening to pass by, was so delighted with the sweetnejss 
of her voice^ that he went to her and enquired who 
3he was. She related to him how they went together 
into Utcoladesa in the characters of the Capoteswara 
and Capotesi : adding, you appeared then as Mocshe- 
swara^ and I became Anayasa \ you are now X//p- 
3waraj and I am Sami-Rama^ but I shall be soon IMe^ 
swari Lileswaruy being under the influence oiMaya^ 
or worldly illusion, did not recollect any of these trans-^ 
actions ; but suspecting that the person he was speak- 
ing to might be a manifestation ofTarvath be thought 
•it adviseable to marry her; and having obtained he^r 

consenty 
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cxmseot, he seized her hand, and . 1^ bar to cbepcr** 
fimiisnce of the nupdai ceremony, to the unTOfsal' 
aatiafiMion oi his subjects* Gods, -and men met *to 
sokmuae this happy union; and the celestial nyiapb 
aadf faeivenly quiristers graced it wi3i their presa^ice. 
ThvLB'Sami'Rama and IdUswaftg commenced i J^eg 
i«gn»totfaegmCTstsatgpuruonoc^inankifw 
happy under theic "Sinuous adnumsttacion. . 

From that pecfod the three worlds begaa to'lcfim 
aad Worship LiUswam^ who after>be had coaqlieJdb 
the univow, returned into Cusha^Aupdi * UUtmv^ 
having' nianned &md&iit^ 

and foUcKwed het wherever she chose to go : ia^iAnc- 
ever pursuits and ^pastimes (he ddighted,,in thesealooe 
he^took pleasure : thus they travelled oveir btUst vd 
diroQgh forests to distant- councties ;: jbiit at lastiie^ 
xxxmeAxoCusha^'Aup: mA Ami-JS^im»sfeteihgft dql^hfr 
ful grove near the Hradancita (or deep water) with a 
small river of the same name, expressed a wish that 
he would fix the place of their resideace in this beau- 
tiful spot, there to spend their days in pleasure. 

This place became famous afterwards, under the 
name of Ula-sfhan^ or the place of delight. The 
water of the Hradancita is very limpid, and abounds 
with Catmila-fiovfcxs, or red Lotos. 

S ami-Ram A is obviously the iS^f;«iraw« of the western 
raythologists, whose appellation is derived from the 
Safiscrit Sami'Ramesiy or Isi flsisj d^iLlyitig in the Sam. 

or Fir-tree. The title oi Sami-Ramesi is not to be 

'■•■■' 

found in the Puranas ; but it is more grammatical 
than the other ^ and it is absolutely necessary to sup- 
pose 
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vord Isi or Esi in composition, in order to 
atelligible. 

»*Rus SicuLus ♦ informs us that she was born 
m : the Puranas^ that her first appearance in 
4.S at jisc^haJana-'sfhany or the plaCc where La^ 
Ninus had Asc'halatia. 

I defeat of Semiramis by Staurobates, is record- 
the Puranas with still more extravagant circum- 
cs; for Staurobates is obviously Sf havara-pati^ 
"'iawara-^atiy as it is more generally pronounced. 
HE places of worship mentioned in the above le« 
s ^e Mocshesa or Mocsha-sfhan^ Asc^hata-sfhan 
Uc^haldna-sfhan^ two places of the name of Lild^ 
n oxLalesa'sfhan^ Anayasa-devi'sfhan SLiidMaha" 
a^sfhan. 

B£ Brahmens in the western parts of //«^w, 'insist 
Mocsha-sfhan is the present town of Mecca. The 
I Mocsha is always pronounced in the vulgar dia- 
, either Moca or Mucta ; and the author of the 
Stan says, its ancient name was Maca : we find it 
i Maco Raba, by Ptolemy ^ or Moca the great or 
:rious. Guy Patin mentions a medal of Antoninus 
with this legend, "mok. iep. axt.'ayto." which 
cry properly translates Moca^ sacra, inviolabiJisj 
item legibtis. ** Moca the holy y the inviolable, and 
her oijun laws^ This, in my humble opinion^ 
plicable only to Mecca^ or Mocsha-sfhan, which 
Puranas describe as a most holy place. The 
mn authors unanimously confirm the truth of 

♦ DtoJorus StculuSf lib. 3* cap. 4. 

n. IV. ^ D the 
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^the above legend; and it is ridiculous to apply it to 

:an obscure and insignificant place in jirabia Petrea^ 
called also Moca. It may be objected, that it does not 
-appear that Mecca was ever a lio77ian colony. I do 
j^ot believe it ever was ; but at the same time it is pos- 

^ble that some connection for commercial purposes 
might have existed between the ruiers oi Mecca 2Lti^ 
jhe. Ronkins in Egypt* The learned ate not ignorant 
HidX. \h^ Romans boasted a little too much of their 

/progress in Arabia ; and even medals were struck with 
;rp pthisr view, apparently, but'to impose oa the rtiiil- 
tkyidt^dX- Rome., It is unfortunate that we do not 
m^t in the Puranas with the necessary data ro ascef- 
ydtt, beyond* doubt, the situation of Mocshesa. From 
the particulars cont^ncd in them, however, it appears 
to have been situated a great way to the westward, 
with respect' lo: J/uiia, and not far from Egyp and 
Ethiopia^, as has been shcWn in a former dissertation 
ort' these countries, in the third volume of the^^/j- 
tic Researches. 

It 'is declared in the P;//-^/?/?^ that CapGicsivaraz:A 
bis consort Capotesiy in the shape of two doves, re- 
mained there for some time ; and Arabian authors 
inform us, that in the time of Mohanwied^ there was in 
the teniple oi Mecca -x pigeon carved in wood, and 
another above this : to dcsiroy- which, Mohammed 
lifted AU (ipon his shoukiers. These pigeons were 
most probably placed there in commemoration of the 
arrival of Mahu'dcvu imd De-Siy. in the shape of two 
dove^. 



Th^ 
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The worfliip of the dove seems ta have been pe=- 
iar to. India, Arabia y Syria ^ and Assyria. We reat4 
Semiramis heing fed by doves in the desart; and' of 
vanishing at last from the sight of. men, in the 
pe of a dove ; and, according to the PuranaSyCafo^ 
', or the dove, was but a manifestation of Sami^ 
ma. 

The dove seems to have been in former times the 
nee' of the Assyrian^ as the eagle was of the Roman 
pire ; for we' read in Isaias*^ '* And the inhabitants 
)f this country shall say in that day, such was our 
expectation ! behold whither we wanted to fly f<ir 
lelp from the face of the dove ; but how could wc 
lave escaped ?** 

[have adhered chiefly to the translation of 3Tr^- 
Uius^ which appears the most literal, and to be more 
jressive of the idea which the prophet wished to 
ivey to the JewSy who \yanted to fly to Egypt and 
hiopia^ to avoid falling into the hands of the Assyria 
r ; but were to be disappointed by the fall of these 
3 empires. 

All commentators have unanimously understood 
'Syria by the Dove, and have translated the above 
ssage accordingly. Cupotesij or the Assyrian Doixey 
IS also mentioned in a song, current in these coon- 
ics,. and which seemsto refer to some misfortune that 
id befallen the Assyrians. The 56th Psalm is di- 
eted to be sung to the tune of that song, which was 
lown to every body ; and for this purpose the first 

* Isaias, cap. xx. in fine. 

. 3 D 2 verse. 
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verse, as usual, is inserted. ** The dove of distant 
*^ cowttries is now struck duml?^^ 

The Hindus further insist, that the black stone in 
the wall of the Caaba, is no other than the Linga or 
Phallus of Maha-deva ; and that, when the Caaba was 
rebuilt by Mohammed {as they affirm it to have been) 
it was placed in the wall, out of contempt; but the 
new convened pilgrims would not give up the wor- 
ship of the black stone \ and sinistrous portents forced 
the ministers of the new religion to connive at it. Ara- 
bian authors also inform us that stones were worshipped 
all over Arabiuy particularly at Mecca : and AUshah- 
restani * says, that the temple at Mecca was dedicat- 
ed to Zohal or Kyevun, who is the same with Saturn. 
The author of the Dahistan declares positively that the 
Hejar al aswad^ or the black stone^ was the im^e of 
Kjevun. Though these accounts somewhat differ 
from those in the Pur anas y yet they shew that this 
black stone was the object of an idolatrous worship from 
the most remote times. 

The Mussidmeny in order to palliate their idolatry 
towards it, have contrived other legends. Kyevun is 
the Chyun of Scripture, also called Remphan, which is 
interpreted the God of Time. If so, Chyiiny or Kyevun^ 
must bcMaha-devay called alsoMz/;^z-^^/^; a denomi- 
nation of the same import with Remphan, the Egyp- 
tians called Horus, the lord of time ; and Horus is the 
same with Hara^ or Maha-deva ^f* 

* S,tlc*i Koran. 

f Sec Dissertation on Egypt, &c. in the third volume of the -r^iiWiV Researches. 

The 
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The reason of this tradition is, that the Sahians, 
who worshipped the seven planets, seem to have con- 
sidered Saturn as the lord of time, on account of the 
length of its periodical revolution ; and it appears from 
the Dahtstariy that some ancient tribes in Persia had 
contrived a cycle of years, consisting of the revolution 
of Saturn repeatedly multiplied by itself. 

Asc'hala-st'h AN, or-rfir'Aj&«tf-jrA^»,is obviously 
Ascalon ; there Semiramis was born^ according to JDic- 
Jorus Siculusy or, according to the Puranas^ there she 
made her first appearance. 

Mah A-BHAGA-ST*H AN is tS^tsfhan orplace of Sam-* 
Rama^ in the characters of Maha-hhaga^ or the great 
and prosperous goddess. This implies also that she 
bestowed greatness and prosperity on her votaries. 

We cannot but suppose that the sfhan of Maha^ 
hhaga is the ancient town ofMahogj called now Men-' 
higx and Menbig : the Greeks called it Hierapolis^ or 
the holy city : it was a place of great antiquity ; and 
there was a femous temple dedicated to the Syrum 
goddess, whose statue of gold was placed in the cen- 
ter, between those of Jupiter and Juno. It had a 
golden Dove on its head ; hence some supposed it 
was designed for Semiramis^ and it was twice eveiq^ 
year carried to the sea-side in procession. This sta* 
tue was obviously that of the great goddess, or Maha- 
hhaga-devi, whose history is intimately connected with 
that of the Dov^ in the western mythologists, as well 
as in the Puranas. 



cc 
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An ancient author^ thus relates her origin : ** dici- 

• ■ . • . - • ■ ' 

«* tifr et Euphratis fluVio ovum piscis Columha adse- 
*^ dissc dies' plurimos, et exclusisse Deain henignmn et 
** miSericordem homiriibus ad honam vitamJ* ** It is 
•^ related" that a Dw^ hatched the egg of a fish, near 
tlic Euphrates^ and that after many days of] incuba- 
tion came forth the Goddess ^ merciful sutd prophiom 
•^ tb taictt, on whote she bestows eternal hliss.^- Others 
said that filfies' Tolled in egg on the dry land, where 
it Wals hatchfcd' by ^ Z)^/, after which appeared the 
Syrian goddess. 

HER-origici is thus*' related in the Puranas : The 

yjtftfTbiif^aving'for'W long time vexed the inhabitants 

■ .■■ -.'*-■•■ 

of ^uslkf-duipi'they at last applied for protection "to. 
Maha-Magtrdevi, who had already appeared in that 
couBtty^in the characters of Sami-Rania and Capo fesij 
or 'j&/,- in thef shape' of a Z)ot;^' ; they requested also 

that -she" -would vouchsafe to reside amongst them. 
The merciful goddess granted their request ; and the 
plade where she made her abode was called the sl*ha)ij 
or place of Maha-hhaga. 

The Syrian nime o{ Mahog is obviously derived 
froiii Maha-bha^a. This contraction is not uncommon 
in the western dialects, derived from the Sanscrit ; and 
Hesychius informs us that the Greeks pronounced the 
Hindu word Maha great, Mai. Mahog is mentioned 
by Plirr^i where we read ^Icigog ; but Mr. Danville 
shews that it should be Mabog: I conclude from some 
manuscript copies. This is also confirmed by its 

present 
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present name, whieh is to this day Manhig or Manktg. 
We find it also called Bamhukeh (^ct^x' Bamhyce) ; 
and in iV/^feAr's Travels it is called BomhaJscherlsap- 
pose for Bomhajische or Mombigz : but this is equally 
corrupted from Ma^hhaga* In the s^me manner we 
say Bombay for Momla ; and what js called in India 
Bavibu or Pamhuy is called Mambu in Thibet. 

The temple o^ Mabog'W2i% frequented by all na* 
tions ; and amongst themwere pilgrims from India^ ac- 
cording to Lucian^ ^s cited by the author? of the Anci- 
ent tJniversal History. 

Ma bog, or HierapoUsy was called also OldNhmSj or 
Njiiiyehy according to jintmianusy MarceUinuSj and 
pUlosiratus : 4nd there is no mistake in Diodorus Si- 
cuius and Cteslas^ when they assert that there was a 
town called Nimvelf near the Euphrates. Scripture 
also seems to place Niniveh thereabout : for it is said 
that Rezen was between Niniveh and Calach. And 
the situation of Rezen, called also Resaina by ancienc 
authors, and Razain by the moderns, is well known, 
as well as that of Calach on the banks of the Lycus, 
how the Zaby to the eastward of the Tigris. Ni?uvehf 
of course, must have been to the westward of these 
two places, and falls where the Old Nimis is pointed 
out by AtnmianuSj PhilostratuSyhc. 

Two places of that name are mentioned in thePw- 
ranasy under the name of Lilasfhan, the sfhari or- 
place of Lilesa or Ninus. There can be no doubt, in 
my humble opinion, of their identity; for Sami-Rama- 
is obviously Semiraniis. Ni?iiis was the son of BelitSy 
^nd, accorciing to the Puranas, Lilesa sprung from 

Baleswara, 
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BaleswarCy or Balesa ; for both denominations^ being 
perfectly* synonimous^ are indifferently used in the 
Puranas. 

NiNivEH on the Tigris^ seems to be the st*han of 
lalesa^ where he laid aside the shape and countenance 
of Balesa^ and assumed that of Lilesa. ' The other 
place of Lilesa^ which Sami^Rama, delighted with the 
-beauty of the spot, chose for the place of her resi- 
dence, is HierapoJisy called also Ninus or Nineveh: 
hence we^jfmd her statue in the temple o( Maha-hhaga. 
It is said to have been situated near a deep pool, or 
small lake^ called from that circumstance Hradancita\ 
and the pool near the temple of Hierapolis was de- 
scribed to be two hundred fathoms deep. Sami-Rama 
is represented in a most amiable light in the Puranasy 
as well as her consort Lileswara, or Lilesa. 

SxEPHANusof Byzantium says that Ninus lived at 
a place called TeJane^ previous to his building JVJ- 
niveh ; but this place, I believe, is not mentioned by 
any other author. 

Ninus is with good reason supposed to be the 
Assur of Scripture, who built Niniveh ; and Assur is 
obviously the Iswara of the Puranas^ with the title 

of Lileswara^ Lilesa^ or Ninus. The word Iswarij 

**^-^- ■ • _ ...... 

though generally applied to deities, is also given in 

the Puranas to Kings ; it signifies Lord and jS'^i* 
. • ..-...■ . . , . ^ 

retgn. 

With respect to the monstrous origin of Balesa^ 
and the thirty-one Phalli \ my Pandit ^ who is an 
astronomer, suspects it to be an attempt to reconcile 
the course of the moon to that of the sun, by divid- 
ing 
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ing the synodical revolution into thirty-one parts, which 
may represent also three hundred and ten years. .-At 
this correction is now disused, he could give nie no fur- 
ther information concerning it. To the event related 
is a$cribed the origin of the Linga ot*JPhaIluSj and of 
its worship : it is said to have happened on the banks 
of the Cumud-vatij or Euphrates \ and the first Phallus^ 
under the name of Baleswara-Ungay was erected dn 
its .banks. This is confirmed by Diodorus Siculusg 
w]io says that Semiramus brought an Obelisk from 
the mpuntains of Armenia^ and erected it in the most 
conspicuous part of Babylon : it was 1 50 feet high, 
and is reckoned, by the same author, as one of the 
.seven wonders of the world *. The Jews in their 
T^^kmd allude to something of this kind ; speaking 
of die different sorts of earths, of which the body of 
^dam was formed^ they say that the earth which 
composed hi^- generative parts, was brought from 
Babyltmia. 

The next place of worship is the st'han of Aftaja" 
sa-devi: this is obviously the tt^ riii A»cuaq (jHeiron tes 
Anaias) of Strabo^ pr the temple of the goddess Anata^ 
otAnaiaSy with its burning spring of JV^^A/A^. They 
are upon a hillock, called Corcura by the antients, and 
now known by the name of Corcoor : it \t near Ker^ 
kookj and to the eastward of the Tigris. To this day it 
is vished by pilgrims from India ; and I have been 
fortunate enough to meet with four or 4ve who had 
paid their devotions at this holy place. I consulted 

* Diod, Sic, lib. 3. cap. 4. 

Vol. IV, 3 E them 
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them separately, and their accounts were as satisfac- 
liry as could be expected. They call it Juala-nmc^hi^ 
or the flaming mouth. 

This conflagration is minutely described by Dio- 
dorus Siculus*^^ho says, that in former times a mon- 
sler called jihida^ who vomited flames, appeared b 
Phtygia ; hence spreading along mount Taurus^ the 
conflagration burnt down all the woods, as far as InJia: 
then, with a retrograde course, swept the forests of 
mount lAharij and extended as far as Egyft aad 
j^rica : at last a stop was put to it by Minerva. - 
. Th e Fkrygiatts remembered well this conflagratioo, 
and the flood which followed it ; but as they cotdd 
not conceive that it could originate from a bene^o- 
I^t Goddesv they transformed her into a monster, 
called Alcida. Alcida however is an old Greek word, 
implying strength and power, and is therefore sy- 
nonimous with Saca or Sacta-devi, the principal form 
of Sami-Ramay and other manifestations of the female 

power of nature. 

— --- •■■■ 

Indeed the names and titles of most of the jBj^j- 
loriian deities are pure Sanscrit ; and many of them 
are worshipped to this day in India^ or at least their 
legends are to be found in the Puranas. 

Thus Semramis is derived firom Sami-RamesL or 
Scmii'Ramay and Sami-Rama-devi. 
' Milit-Ta from Mditia^Deviy because she brings 
people togetih«:'(C(9««/^^), 

* Diod^ Sic* lib, 4» cap. 5. 

ShackA} 
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-Shag K A, or Saca, is from the Sanscrit Sacta-devh 
pronounced Saca in the vulgar dialects : it implies 
strength and power. 

Slamha^ot SaJambo. is from Sarwamia^ often pro«> 
nounced Salwamha: it signifies the mother of all: 
and she is the Magna Mater of the western mytho* 
legists. 

Devi is called also Antargati^ or Aniargata^ be- 
cause she resides within the body, or in the hear^ 
and thereby gives strength and courage. This is the 
Goddess of Victory in hidia^ and they have no other : 
it is declared in the Puranas^ that she was called 
Antrasfhi (a title of the same import with the former) 
in the forests of Fiskala-van, on the banks of the river 
Tamasa, in Ckandra-^mp : from Antrasfhi the old 
Britons^ or rather the Romans^ made Andraste. 

The Babylonian Goddess was called also the Queen \ ; 
of Heaven ; and to this day a ibrm of Devi^ with 7 / 
the title of Svergaradni-devi, or Devi^ Queen of Heg^^ \ 
ven, is worshipped in India. 

Rhea is from Hriya-devi^ or the bashful or mo- 
dest Goddess. 

Rakh is from Raceswara : a name oilamus^ from 
one of his favourite wives called Raca : it signifies also 
the full orb of the Moon, 

Na BO, or Neioy is Iswara with the title of Nava^ 
or Naba^ the celestial. 

Naroal is from Anargaleswara ; that is, he who 
is iadependent. « 

Adram-melech is from Adhaitn^eswara \ for 

3 £ 2 Iswara 
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Adharmsswara is thus callei^ beoiiise hepu- 
ittffaes those WhQ^lWriate from the padis'of jiisMe 
and lectitude. ' 

'^AxAM^kiLftwis from jtnam'4A»ara^Ka: hvMrBf 
who, dwugh above all, behaves to all with meeknoi 

Mikhdevk^ gave'him hdf of his own s trength * ■ 

Afliii-ST'siAK, called also jtigm-rfhrn^ is said io 
some PifFWMV to be Id Cusha-dwpi and in others, to 
itS^'t/ti the' borders of k. It tteludes all the moan* 
tdnOuii ooiiBtTf ^from'jRftr^^ to Hgrat. FUd' 
ifhttiwA ApiUfhan are denominiltunis df the same 
importyaBdfljgnify the country or sear of fire, fiom 
the numeitous Volcanoes and burning - springs which 
are to be found all along this extensive range of moun- 
tains. The present Azar-Baijan is part of it, and 
may be called Vahni-sfhan proper. Azary in the old 
Persian^ signifies fire ; and Baijan^ a mine or spring. 
This information was given to me by Mr* Duncan, re- 
sident of Benaresy who was so kind as to consult on 
this subject with Mehdi-Ati-Khany one of the Atm^s 
of the Zemin Jary of Benares. He is a native of Khth 
rassan^ and well acquainted with the antiquities of his 
own country, and of Iran in general. According to 
him, the principal Baijan, or spring of fire^ i s at a 
place called Baut-Cuhh*, in Azar-Baijan. Fahfd- 

*f It If rnlfsj^lj qOled Bah^ 
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sfhan is called also Vahni^vyafta^ from the immense 
quantity of fire cotteaed in that country. There are 
many places of worship remaining throughout Iran, 
still resorted to by devout pilgrkns. The principal 
are Balk and the Fyrneum^ near Herat. Hinglaz^ or 
Anchoje^ near the sea, and about eighty miles from 
die mouth of the Indus: it is now deserted ; but there 
remain twenty-four temples of Bhavani. This place, 
however, is seldom visited, on account of the difficul«> 
ties attending the journey to it. 

Ganga-waz, near Congo, on the Persian Gulph ; 
another place of pilgrimage, where are many caves, 
with springs in the mountains. 

The st*han of Calyana-^Raya and Govmda-Raya, 
two incarnations oiVishnu^ is in the centre ofBussora, 
on the banks of the Euphrates ; and there are two 
statues carefully concealed from the sight of the 
Mussulmans. 

Akayasa-devi-st'hak has been already men^ 
tioned ; and the great Juala-miK^hi is the designation 
of the springs ^IStaphtha^ near Baku. 

There is also anodier Hindu place of worship 
at Baharein {El Katif) and another at AstrOchan, 
where the few Hindus who live there worship the 
Volga^ under the name of Surya-muc^hi^Ganga : the 
legends relating to this famous river are to be found 
in the Puranasy ' and confirm the information of the 
pilgrims who have visited these holy places. There 
are still many ffmdus dispersed through that immense 
country ; they are unknown to the Mussulmans ; and 
they pass for Guebris^ as they call them here, or 
. . Par sis. 



Arar. Tiling B ncM at jBai^ei^ e jBitoilfctfii^f dW 
nMBOiof i>n»i;dfivrfrbois a ijamtfcofillislsuhRdf^.Iie 
bkrodoMi kttij^iDf mf wq^UBiaacct by Mt.Dtm^ 
•i^and lieihfGaiMd;!iiiedMJtw»'SuiipQ9^ 

tkat ft ey called ilMniselrttJSfiM^ tk. 

the Jbhiiti&nv.af. dte dountqr.iiQdfericluit.i^fMl^* 

• Tiiti» fii liijr opifikMi^ acchtihrt far tbfr wiicje coin^: 
try to the south of the ,Ca^mm aea^ fi^ Kbrnmsmt 
tiAAfh>tii8f^'<a:^hs as the JUbni'&v^'lmiig.fiaQfcd 
^■^ by tkr amieats i and its mhabkuna lb YiiAom 
fhcc&JSin£: it is implid(lf cuuOia aa d by diari^rir»> 
Mt^ln MbcU it k^akl that tkt Statpi^mk'M^Gm^a, ' 
wiTtter^ faH».SDta the Sm c f £»^ Tfao jBMb 
QMC Bairn and te JfMfdMh «aH it fiie iicw>r<99.im 
cabsc they say i^ AdrBOC ettst fenneiiy. l%ey bave 
legends about it, which, however, my learned fneiid 
f-idkya-nath conld hot find m the Puranas^ 

AccoRi>iKG to the pilgrims I have consoked, 
there are about twenty or thirty families of Hindas at 
Balk ; and Euseh'ms informs* us, that there were 
Hindus in Bcxlriaiia m his time« There are as many 
iizmiHes at GoT^awa^^ or Cmgo^ about one hundred 
at Biessora ; and a few at Bakarem : these infonibeil 
Furava-puriy a Yoyl and famous traveller, called aiso 
Vr^krj^atalm^ because he always keeps his hands ek* 
irated above hb hdad, that formerly they corresponded 
and traded with) other Hindus on the ba»^ of 

^' '. '^•y j-.*r-'- T^^< v-r*. ■ • - — ^ ^ ' <I H » ■ M . J I - I 1^ "*^^— ^ 

the rtver Nila^ m the country oi JMRsr ; arvdi tfaxt 
ihey had once a house or factory at Caira; but 

that. 
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that, oa account of the oppression of the Turks and, 
the roving Arabs, there had been no intercourse be- 
tween them for several generations. There are n^ 
Hindtis at Anayasa^eviy or Gorcoor% h^ix. they cx>ilt« 
pute a hrge number in the vicinity* of Bahi and 
Derbend. The Sfiroffs at Samakhi are' Banyans ot 
Hmdusy according to the Dictionsfry 'of Commerde; 
ZBkd, oi TrevoiiXj as cited in the tVtnch Encyclbi- 
pasdia.* 

TAr €khinis who live near Dcrbend, are Hindut, 
as my friend Purani ^Puri waS told at Baku and 
AffrachoHy' \n\i\% way lo' M>/tott; ; and theifBnzii- 
ifwwr are said to be very fearned*j''T3dt, Us he very pro^ 
perly observed, this ougjhr to be understood refcwively 
on a comparison with the otYitt Hindus in JP^^i^j^ who 
are lextremely ignorittit. 

His relation is in a great measure confirmed by 
Strahfenberg, who caHs them Cuba' "and Cuhatzm-^ 
andsllays that they Kve nesx Derlrend; and are a icfis- 
tinct people, supposed to be Jm^Sy and to speak still 
the Hebrew language. 

Tnn S^^iscrit characters might easily be mistaken 
for the black fkbrew letters by superficial observers, 
or persons little conversant in' subjeas of this* na- 
ture. 

The Arani, figuratively called the daughter of thd 
5^w/- tree, and die mother of fire, is a cubic piece of 
wood about five inches in diameter, with a small hole 
in the upper part. A stick of the same sort of wood 
is placed in this cavity, and put in motion by a string 



* Ad Tocem Chtraffs. 



v^ 



held 



Iiddby two iiieiit.orfizedtaa.bMr. The finctioa 
9Q0a pDoduces fire^ which is .uied for all rdigious 
porposesj and also for dressing fixxi EmtyBraknm 
ooKfatto hwe:aa.^rtfw; and wfaoi thef cannot pm- 
cue? on^irom. the SamiAxtCi which is rttber scarce 
in diis MTt cf .JMi(i> they make }t:iHrith the wood of 
the, Atyaif^lm^m PiffdUhtxtt. .Xljis- is aho a sacrad 

tnet^And tlu^H^^^H^ .^9fP^^ -9^ ^> ^ ^^ 
/d^; called in the vulg^ dialectsP^^^ and the Ctako^ 

PsJasia. J^cMx^of.thift^)^^ 

hmp ia smaUcTs < and no^ so numerous as in the fonnjcr 

spcjcuesi.; Itis,i;sdl^^jCXd^^ 

loua motion of i^ivvcs^ Jtsa, venr fionunoa in die^ 

hiUA».^aod. Jtbftj(vd^ it is PepdaitnttL 

which Isi^pppse'i^derivod the iigiftn word Ptfiubii 

for It is certainly the trembling ^jPo^Ait. or jf^f^ 

iree« - . 

The festival. -of Smkamis ialls alwap on the 
tenth day of the lunar month of Aswina. which this 
year coincided ,yith the fourth o/ October. On this 
day lamps are lighted in the evening under the &imi« 
tree ; offerings are made of rice and flowers^ and 
sometimes strong liquors ; the votaries sing the prwe 
of Sam-Rama-dfui and the Saminr^ ; and having 
worshipped them, carry away some of the leaves of 
the tree, and earth from the roots^ which they keep 
carefully in their houses till the return pf the fesdvad 
of Semiramis in the ensuing year. 
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ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 



BY LIEUT. R. H. COLEBROOKE. 



nPHE Andaman islands are situated on the eastern 
side of the bay of Bengal ^, extending from 
north latitude lo^ 32' to 13^40'. Their longitude is 
from 90^ 6' to 92^ 59' east of Greenwich. The Great 
Andaman^ or that portion of the land hitherto so 
called, is about one hundred and forty British miles 
in length, but not more than twenty in the broadest 
part. Its coasts are indented by several deep bays, 
affording excellent harbours, and it is intersected by 
many vast inlets and creeks, one of which has been 
found to run quite through, and is navigable for 

• 

♦ It is perhaps a wonder, that islands so extensive, and lying in th6tnck of 
so many shi]'^, should have been, till of late years, so little known ; that while 
the countries by which they are almost encircled, have been increasing in popu* 
lation and wealth, having been from time immemorial in a state of tolerable ci- 
vilization, these islands shouM have remained in a state of nature, and theit 
inhabitants plungrd in the grossest ignorance and barbarity. 

Th e wild appearance of the cotintry, and the untractable and ferocious disposi- 
tion of the natives, have been the causes, probably, which have deterred naviga- 
tors from frequenting them ; and they have justly dreaded a shipwreck at the 
jindamans more than the ditnger of foundering" in the ocean ; for although it Is 
highly probable, that in the course of time many vessels have been wrecked upoa 
their coasts, an instance does not occur of any of the crews being saved, or of a 
sibgle person returning to give any account of such a disaster. 

Vol* IV. q F small 
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small vessels. The Little Andaman is the most south- 
erly of the two, and lies within thirty leagues of the 
island Camicobar. Its length is 28 miles by 17 in 
breadth, being more compact, but does not afford 
any harbour, although tolerable anchorage is found 
near its shores. The former is siirrounded by a great 
number of smaller islands. 

The shores of the main island, and indeed of all 
the rest, are^n some parts rocky, and in a few places 
are lined with a smooth and sandy beach, where boats 
may easily land. The interior shores of the bays and 
creeks arc aInK>st invariably lined with mangroves, 
prickly itx^y and a species of wild rattan } while the 
Ji>lan4, pans are covered with a variety of tall trees, 
darkened by the intermixture of creepers, parasite 
plants^ and underwood^ which, form altogether a vast 
and almost impervious forest, spreading over the 
whole country. The smaller islands are equally co- 
veted with wood; they mostly contain hills of a mo- 
derate height, but the main island is distinguished by 
a mountain of prodigious bulk, called from its shape 
the Saddle-Feakj it is visible in clear weather at the 
distance ot twenty-five leagues, being nearly two thou- 
sand four hundred feet in perpendicular height. There 
are no rivers of any size upon these islands, but a 
number of small rills pour down from the mountains, 
affording good water, and exhibiting in their descent 
over the rocks a variet}- of little cascades, which arc 
overshaded by the superincumbent woods. 

The soil is various ia different parrs of these 

islands \ 
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islands*; consisting of black rich mould, whiitfe and 
darlc coloured clays, light sandy soil, day miXedwith 
pebbles of different colours, red and yellow eartii; but 
the black mould is most common. Some white cliffi 
are met with along the shores, whicli appear to haYfe 
been originally clay, with a mixture of sand, har- 
dened by time into the consistence of stone, but might 
Ije cut, and would probably answer for building. 
Near the southern extremity of the great island, where 
it is mountainous and rocky, some indications of mi-* 
nerals have appeared, particularly of tin. There is 
also a kind of freestone, containing a yellow shining 
spar, resembling gold dust. Some of the hills bor- 
dering the coasts exhibit blge shistous strata at theit 
bases, with the Brescia or pudding-stone ; and some 
specimens of red ochre have been found, not unlikb 
cinnabar. 

The extensive forests with which these islands arc 
overrun, produce a variety of trees fit for buildii^, 
and many other purposes. The most common are the 
poon, dammer, and oil trees ; red wood, ebony, cot- 
ton-tree, and hiuidaiim or almond-tree ; soondry, 
chingry,' and bindy ; Alexandrian laurel, poplar, and 
a tree resembling the sattin-wood ; bamboos, and 
plaas, with which the natives make their bows ; cutch, 
affording the extract called Terra JaponUa j the Me* 
loriy or Nicohar bread-fruit; aloes, ground rattans, 

* I am io4cbte4 to Major Kyd ami Captain jirchihald Blair for many of the 
subsequent remarks^ The latter was employed by govemnvent in survey ing thesa 
islands* aott has the credit of having fumi^ied the first complete and correct 
lC)»art of the Andum^m* 

3 F ^ and 
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and a variety of shrubs. A few fruit- trees have been 
found in a wild state i but it is remarkable that cocoa- 
nuts, so common in other tropical countries, arc here 
almost unknown. Many of the trees afford timbers 
and planks fit for the construction of ships, and others 
might answer for masts. A tree grows here to an e- 
normous size, one having been found to measure thirty 
feet in circumference, producing a very rich dye, that 
might be of use in manufactures. 

The only quadrupeds yet discovered in these islands 
^rc wild hogs, monkeys, and rats. Guanas, and va- 
rious reptiles abound; among the latter is the green 
3nake, very venomous ; centipedes of ten inches long, 
and scorpions. 

A variety of birds are seen in the woods; the most 
common are pigeons, crows, parroquets, kingfish- 
ers, curlews, fish-hawks, and owls. A species of hum- 
ming bird, whose notes are not unlike the cuckoo, is 
frequently heard in the night. 

The principal caverns and recesses, composing part 
of the coast, give shelter to the birds that build the 
edible pesrs: an article of commerce in the ChiTta mar- 
ket, where they are sold at a very high price. • It has 
been thought that these nests are formed from a gluti- 
nous matter exuding from the sides of the caverns* 
where these birds, during their nidification, resort. 
It is not known ^yhether they emigrate; but the period 
of their incubation takes place in Decemhery and con- 
tinues till May. Not more than two white spotless 
pggs have beeri found in tlieir nests ; but th?y havp 
been further supppsed to breed ippiithly. 

TpE 
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The harbours and inlets from the sea are plentifully 
stocked with a variety offish 3 such as mullets, soles, 
pomfret, rock-fish, skate, gurnards, sardinas, roe- 
balls, sable, shad, aloose, cockup, grobers, seer- 
fish, old wives, yellow tails, snappers, devil fish, cat- 
fish, prawns, shrimps, cray-fish, and many others^ 
a species resembling the whale, and sharks of an enor- 
mous size, are met with. A variety of shell-fish arc 
found on the reefs, and in some pkces oysters of an 
excellent quality. Of the many madrapores, cora- 
lines, zoophites, and shells, none have yet been 
discovered but such as arc found elsewhere. 

Tnz Andaman islands are inhabited by a race of men 
the least civilized, perhaps, in the world; being nearer 
to a state of nature than any people we read of. Their 
colour is of the darkest hue, their stature in general 
small, and their aspect uncouth. Their limbs are ill 
formed and slender, their bellies prominent, and, like 

the 

* Ik this respect they differ from all the Tarloui tribes inhabiting the continent 
of Aiia^ or its islands. A story is somewhere told of a ship full of African 
slaves, of both sexes, having been cast away at the Andamani\ and that having 
poc to death their masters and the shi|/s crew, they spread themselves over, and 
peopled the country. This story does not appear to have been well authenticated, 
nor have I ever met' with the particular author who relates it. They have been 
asserted by some to be cannibals, and by others (v'ldt Captain Hamilton* % Voyage^ 
and all the Geographical DiAionaries) to be a harmless and inoffensive people^ 
|iv«ng chiefly on rice and vegetables. That they are cannibals has never been 
fully proved, although from their cruel and sanguinary disposition, great voraci« 
ty, and cunning modes of lying in ambush, there is reason to suspect, that in 
atUCking strangers thpy are fret^ucntly impelled by hunger, as they invariably pet 
to death the unfortunate victims who fall into their hands. No positive instance, 
however, has been known of their eating the flesh of their enemies ; although the 
bodies of some wh6m they have killed, have been found mangled and torn. It 
would be difficult to account for their unremitting hostility to strangers, without 
ascribing^this as the cause, unless the story of their origin, as abovementloned, 
should be true ; in which case they might probably retain a tradition of having 

once 
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the Jifruansy they hare wooUy heads *» tkick lips, and 
Aft noses. They go quite naked, the women wearing 
aniy at times a kind of tassel, or fringe, round tiic 
•middie; which is intended merely fbr ornament, as 
dwy do not betray any bashfulness when seen without 
it* The men are cunning, crafty, and revengeful ; 
and frequently express their aversion to strangen, ia 
a load and threatening tone of voice^ exhibiting va- 
rious signs of defiance, and etpressingthcir contempt 
Ijyilie most indecent gestures. At other times thejr 
appear quiet and docile^ wi(h the most insidious in- 
tent. Tliey will affect to enter inito a friendly confc«> 
rence, when after receiving with a show of huinility 
wliatever articles may be presented to them, tbeysct 
tip a shout, and discharge their arrows at the donors. 
On the appcasance of a vessel or boat, they frequently 
lie in ambush among the trees, and send one of their 
gang, who is generally the oldest among them, to the 
w^er's edge, to endeavour bj friendly signs to allure 
the stratigers on shore. Should the crew venture to 

once been in a state of slavery. Thh in some degree would account for the ran- 
cour and enmity they shew ; and they would naturally wage perpeual war wiili 
those whom ihcj nilghi suspect were come to invade their country, or tnsli'iC 
tbc-m again. 

It would appear that these islands were known to the antleots ((ec Major 
Finitefs Memoirs, irtroduction, page xxxix). They arc mentioned, I ^Ileve, by 
Jilsreo Pots ; and in the ancient accounts oi Mia and Ckina^ hy two Mab^mfJ^^ 
rravellerr, who went to those parts in the ninth ceqiorj (translated from rl»c J- 
tah'u by Euuhiui RcnauJj) may be seen the following corioias aceoa^. << Beyond 
** tuese two islands (Ntjabalui^ probably Nitch^trs) lies the sea of ^mdamjn\ 
*• ihc people on this coast cat human fl«sh quite raw j their comple.Ti«n is black, 
" their hair frizied, their countenance and eye* fzightful, their feet at^vnry large 
•• ^ind almost a cubit in length, a::d they go qjit* naked. Thry iiavc no cmbark- 
" -.:::>r.s; if they had, they woyld cevcur all the passengers they could lay 
*• har.d* oa," &e. 

land 
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la^id without arms, they instantly rush out from their 
lurking places, and attack them. Jn these skirmishes 
they display much resolution, and will sometimes 
plunge into the water to seisze the boat^ and they have> 
been known even to discharge their aixowjs . while in 
the act of swimming. Their mod^ of life is degrade 
ing to human nature, and, like brutes^ their whole 
time is spent in search of food. They have yet made 
no attempts to cultivate their lands^ but live entirely 
upon what they can pick up, or kill. In the morn- 
ing they rub their ^kins with mud, or wallow in it 
like buf&loes, to prevent the annoyance of insects^ 
and daub their woolly heads with red ochre, or cinoa* 
bar. Thus attired, they walk forth to their diiFerent 
occupations. The women hear the greatest part of 
the; , drudgery in co)i£ctiag food, repairing to the reefs 
at the recess of the tide, to pick up shell-fish, while 
the men are hunting in the woods, or wading in the 
water to shoot fish with their bows and arrows. They 
are very dexterous at this extraordinary mode of fish- 
ing, which they practise also at night, by the light of 
a torch. In their excursions through the woods, a 
wiKi hog sometimes rewards their toil, and affords 
them a more ample repast. They broil their meat or 
fish over a kind of grid, made of bamboos j^ but use 
no salt, or any other seasoning. 

The Andamamrs display at times much collo* 
quial vivacity, and are fond of singing and dancing; 
in which amusements the women equally participate. 
Their language is rather smooth than guttural ; and 
their melodies are in the nature of recitative and cho^ 

rus. 
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nis, not unpleasing. In dancing they may be said to 
have improved on the strange republican dance as- 
serted by Voltaire to have been exhibited in England: 
** Ou dancant a la rtmde^ chacun dorme des coups de 
•^ fteds a son voisin, et en recoit antant.** The Anda* 
maners likewise dance in a ring, each alternately kick- 
ing and slapping his own breech, ad libitum. Their 
salutation is performed by lifting up a leg, and smack* 
ihg with their hand the lower part of the thigh. 

• Their dwellings are the most wretched hovels ima- 
ginable. An Andaman hut may be considered the 
rudest, and most imperfect attempt of the human race 
to procure shelter from the weather, and answers to ^ 
the idea given by Fltruvius^ of the buildings erected 
by the earliest inhabitants of the earth. Three or 
four sticks are planted in the ground, and fastened to- 
gether at the top, intheform.of a cone, over which a 
kind of thatch is formed with the branches and leaves 
of trees. An opening is left on one side, just large 
enough to creep into; and the ground beneath is strew- 
ed with dried leaves, upon which they lie. In these 
huts are frequently found the sculls of wild hogs, 
suspended to the roofs. 

Thetr canoes are hollowed out of the trunks of 
trees by means of fire and instruments of stone, hav- 
ing no iron in use amongst them, except such uten- 
sils as they have procured from the Eiiropeans and 
sailors who have lately visited these islands ; or from 
the wrecks of vessels formerly stranded on their coasts. 
They use also rafts, made of bamboos, to transport 
themselves across their harbours, or from one island 

to 
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to another. Their arms have already been mentioned 
in part, I need only add that their bows are remark- 
ably long, and of an uncommon form ; their arrows 
are headed witk fish-bones, or* the tusks of wild hogs; 
sometimes merely with a sharp bit of wood, hardened 
in the fire, but these are sufficiently destructive. 
They u^e also a kind of shield ; and one or two 
other weapons have been seen amongst themi Of 
their implements for fishing, arid other purposes, lit- 
tle can be said. Hand-nets of different sizes are 
used in catching the small fry, and i kind of wicker- 
basket, which diey carry on their backs,' serves to 
deposit whatever articles of food they can pick up. A 
few specimens of pbttery-ware have been seen in these 
islands. 

The climate of the j4n3aman islands is rather 
milder than in BevgaL The prevailing winds are the 
south-west and north-east monsoons, the former com- 
mencing in ]\Tayi and bringing in the rains -, which 
continue to fall with equal, if not greater violence till 
I^ovemher. At this time the north-east winds begin 
to blow, accompanied likewise by showers, but giv- 
ing place to tair and pleasant weather during the rest 
of the year. These winds vary but little, and are in- 
terrupted only' at linies by the land and sea-breezes. 
The tides arc regular, the floods setting in from the 
west, and rising eight feet at the springs, with little 
variation in different parts. On the north-east coast it 
is high water -at the full and change of the moon at 
8® 33^ The variation of tlic needle is 2^ 30' east- 
erly. 

Vol. IV. 3 G Specimm 
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Specimen of the Atidaman Language a 






native Country, J 
Ant, 
Ant, white in its 

winged state, 
ArroW| 
Arm, 



fiat. 

Bamboo, - 
Bangle, 

Basket, - r 
Black, - . 
Blood, - - 
Bead, 
To Bear, 
Belly, 

To bind 

Bird, 
To bite. 
Boat, 
Boar, 
Bow, 

Bow-string, 
Breast, - 
Bone, 

Charcoal, 
Chin, 
Cold, 
Cocoa-nut, 
Cotton cloth, 
To cough, 



Ahooda 
[ Doughay 

> Buttohie 

PUie 



Crow, 
To cut. 
Door, - 
To drink 
Earth, 
Ear, - 
j To eat. 
Elbow, 
Eye, 



Vilvila 

Otallie 

Alai 

Tetegay 
Cheegheooga 
Cochengohee 

Tahee 

Ingotaheyalpoo^^ 

Napoy pr-^j^d. 



Finger, 
Fire, - 
Fish, 

Fish-hook, 
Flesh, 



{Totoba oto 
golcy toha 

Lohay 

Moepaka 

Loccay 

Stohee 

Tongie 

Geetahie 

Cah 

Gcetongay 

Wehee 

Pitang 

Choma 

Bollatee 

Pangapee 

Ingotahey 



Frog, 

Goat, 

Togo, 

Grass, 

Hair, 

Hand, 

Head, 

Honey, 

Hot, 

House, 



Jack Fruit, 
Jackall, - 



Nobay 
Hojeeha 
Tang 
Meengohee 
Totongmtngee 
Qiuka 
Ingelholiah ^ 
Mohalajabijr 
Jabay 

Momay 
Mona 
Nabohee 
Atabea 

Woohee 

Gookee 

Padoo 

Etolay 

Kokee 
* Oosseema 
Tohobee 

Ottee 
Gonie £>rMonie 
Tabay 
Lorkay 
Hooloo 
Beaday 

Abay 
Omay 



Iron, or any Metal, Dohie 



Ki» 
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Kiss, 


Itolie 


To scratch, 


Inkahey aha 


Knee, 


- Ingoky 


Seed, 


Keetongay 


. 




Sheep,* 


Neena 


To laugb^ 


Onkeomai 


Smoke, 


Boleenee 


Leaf of a Tree, 


Tongolie 


To sing. 


Gokobay 


Leg* 


Chigie 


To sit down, - 


Gongtohee i 






Shadow, 


Tangtohee-; 


Man, 


* Camoian > 


To sleep. 


Compha 


Moon, 


Tabic 


To sneeze, 


Oh-cheka . 


Musequeto, • 


Hohenangee 


To spit. 


Inkahoangy 


Mouth, 


Moma 


To swim. 


Qpaah 


• 




To swallow. 


Beebay 


Nail, 


Mobejedanga 


Sky, - 


Madame 


Neck, 


- Tohic 


Star, 


Chelobay 


Net, 


Botolee 


Stone, 


Woday 


Nose, • 


Mellee 


Sun, 


Ahay 


Paddle, or Oar, 


Mecal 


To take up. 


Catoha 


Pain, 


- Alooda 


Thigh, . 


Poye 


Palm, - 


. Dolai 


Teeth, - 


Mahoy 


Paper, 


Pangpoy 


Tongue, 


Talic 


Pike, . . 


Woobalay 


Thunder & light 


• 1 Maufay«> 
. Maccee 


To pinch, 


Ligee Genecha 


ning. 


Plantain tree. 


Cholellee 


• 




Pot, 


Bootchoohie 


To wash, • 


Inga'doha 


To pull. 


TotobatiGehooa 


Wasp, » - 


Bohomakee 






To walk, - 


>- Boony-jao^ 


Rain, 


Oye 


Water, 


- Migway 


Red, 


Gheallop 


To weep, ^ 


Oana-wannah 


Road, 


Echojlee 


Wind, ^ ^ 


Tomjamay 


To run, 


Gohabela 


Wood, 


Tanghee. 



. * Ii may appear eurprising that they should have names for animals that are 
not found in their Islands, This circumstance may tend to confirm thp storv of 
%htif origin. 
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ON BARREN ISLAND, AND ITS PVLCANQ. 



BY LIEUT. R..H. COLEBROOKE. 



ABOUT fifteen leagues to the eastward of the yffi- 
damcin islancjs lies an island which navigators, 
from its appearance, have justly called BarrmrOnxhR . 
1 2th of il/^ 1787, Captain Kyd and myself, being 
on board the Trial Snow, on a voyage to Pulo Pen- 
ang. Barren Island in sight, bearing SSW. seven 
leagues distant, saw a column of smoke ascending from 
its summit, and by the help of our glasses plamly per- 
ceived it to arise from a hill nearly in its centeri a-" 
round which appeared an extensive valley, or crater; 
but being becalmed, we could not approach nearer to 
examine it. 

The following account of this remarkable island is 
given by Captain Blair, in his report of the Surve^ of 
^he Andaman islands. 

*^ I left that coast March the 21st, and landed on 
-'^ Barren Island on the 24th, — The volcano was in 
*^ a violent state of eruption, bursting out immense 
^* volumes of smoke, and frequently showers of red 
*^ hot stones. Some were of a size to weigh three or 
^^ four tons, and had been thrown some hundred 
^^ yards past the foot of the cone. There were two 

^« or 
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'« or three . eruptions while we w.^r^: clQse to it; seve- 
" ral of the red hot stones rolle4;dbwn the. sides of 
** the cone, and bounded a considerable way beyond 
" us. The base of the cone is the lowest part of the 
*^ island, and very little higher than the level of ,the 
" sea. It arises with an acclivity of 32® 17' to the 
height of 1800 feet nearly, which is also the ele- 
vation of the other parts of the island. - . . 
From its present figure, it may be conjectured 
** thac the volcano first broke out near the centre, of 
** the island, ot rather towards the :nortii-west; and. 
" in a long process of time by discharging, con^um* 
" ing, and undermining, has brQUtghtit to.thepre- 
** sent very extraordinary form, <^ which a verycor^i / 
•* rect drawing by Lieutenant fVales^ will impress a: 
«* distant idea. , . .; . . .\ \. 

" Those parts of the island ;that are distant from? 
*f the volcano, are thinly covered with withered* 
*« shrubs and blasted trees. It is situated in latitude 
*^ 12® 15' north, and fifteen leagues east of the nor- 
*^ thernmpst island of the Archt^ehgo *, and may be 
*^ ^ttvi at the distance of twelve leagues in clear 
*^ weather. A quarter of a mile from the shore, there 
^* is no ground with 1 50 fathoms of line.** 

REMARK. 

From the very singular and uncommon appearance 
of this island, it might be conjectured that it has 
been thrown up entirely from the sea, by the action 

* Th s .easternmost cluster of the Andaman islands. 

of 
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of subterranean fire. Perhaps, biit a few cehttr- 
iries ago, it had not reared itself above the waves; 
but might have been gradually emerging from the 
bottom of the ocean long before it became visi- 
ble 9 till at length it reached the surface, when the 
air woul4 naturally assist the operation of the fire 
th^t had been struggling for ages to get vent, and 
it would then burst forth* The cone or volcand 
would rapidly increase in bulk, from the continual 
discharge of lava and combustible matter; and the 
riknre violent eruptions which might have ensued at. 
times, when it would throw up its contents to a great* 
er cievacion and diistance, might have produced that 
ciscolar and nearly equidistant ridge of land we de6 
W^ondjt. 

If this conjecture should gain credit, we niay sup- 
pt>se> not only many islands, but a great portion of the 
habitable globe, to have been thrown up by volcanos, 
which are now mostly extinguished. Many hills and 
islands now clothed with verdure, bear evident marks 
of having once been in this state. A ground plan of 
Barren Island would so exactly resemble some of the 
lunar spots, as seen through a good telescope when 
their shadows are strong, that I cannot help thinking 
there are also many more volcanos in the moon than 
have yet been discovered by a celebrated modern as- 
tronomer*. Those remarkable valleys, or cavities, 
discernible on her disk, have many of them a singlo 

♦ Herschell. 

hill 
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h|fl in their center, and are surrounded by a circular 
ridge of a similar appearance. 

Query. May not the moon be surrounded by an 
atmosphere of pure air, which differing essentially ia 
its properties from the atmosphere of our earth, might 
account for some of the phenomena of her appearance 
to us ? An atmosphere of this sort might be so trans- 
parent as not to refract the rays of light in a sensible 
degree, or to produce the least change in the appear- 
ance of a star passing through it when an occultation 
is observed. At the same time, it would increase 
in a high degree, the inflammability and combustion 
of matter, so as to produce volcanos; and if we sup* 
pose the moon to have neither seas nor vegetation oa 

s 

her surface, the sun*s light would be more strongly 
reflected than from the earth, where the rays are lia^ 
ble to absorption by water and vegetables. 
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Extract from a Diary of a 'Journey aver tWe Great 
Desart, from Aleppo to Bussora^ in April 1782. 
Communicated by Sir William Dunkitty and pub- 
Jisbed with a view to direct the attention of fu- 
ture Travellers to the Ruins described in it. 

APRIL 16. ' 

O ET ofF at five in the morning ; encamped at five in 
^^ the evening; the day intensely hot; the soil in 
general sandy ; some few shrubs and bushes, but now 
quite .brown, and so dry, that with the least touch 
they fall to powder; many stalks of lavender and 
rosemary ; and in very dry red sand several scarlet tu- 
lips ; other sorts new to me, one of a singular kind, 
in colour and smell like a yellow lupin, but in figure 
like the cone of a fir-tree, from ten to twelve inches 
long. 

After about two hours in this sort of country, the 
ground appeared more verdant and firm ; we then 
came to SQme very extraordinary ruins our SJiatkh had 
seen, but never had approached them before ; we pre- 
vailed on him ; he called the place Castrohuoin ; an- 
other Arab called it Calmay ; our Arfrmiuins who in- 
terpreted for us in very bad Italian^ called it Castro 
duofrat'illl (I try to give the names from their mode 
of pronouncing) ; what we first saw was a square, each 
,«dc. about 400 yards along. The walls forty feet 

high, 
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high, yet entire in many places ; at each angle there 
is a circular tower, two others in each of the sides ; 
they rise much higher than the walls ; the towers and 
the walls constructed with very large block's of cut 
stone. To what use the hollow of the square had 
been applied, I could form no conjecture; in it im- 
mense blocks of cut stone, and segments of arches of 
different dimensions, tumbled together in monstrous 
heaps; near to the gate^ray by which we entered, two 
arches remain perfect, a third nearly so ; they were 
probably carried all along the inside of (but distinct 
at least twenty feet from) the wall. These arches 
spring from very slender pillars, each pillar a single 
shaft; the arches are nearly semicircular, of the same 
beautiful white stone as the pillars. About a quarter 
of a mile from this square there is another, which ap- 
pears to be a fourth part less ; the entrance into this 
is under the loftiest as well as the widest arch of stone 
I ever saw : I had no means of measuring, which I 
much regretted : 1 cannot draw, which I regretted 
much more. The proportions of the pillars, and of the 
arch which they suppoit, conveyed to me something 
morejiist and beautiful than I can describe. The 
inside of the arch is richly ornamented with sculp- 
ture ; at the sides there are rriches, I suppose, for sta- 
tues; the outer face of the building is composed 
of great blocks of stone as the greater square 1 
, and in many places yet entire, appear to be as well 
chisseled and jointed as the best constructed mar- 
ble building I ever saw, even at Venice. The 
height of the wall seems to be equal to that of 
the greater square ; the thickness, which from some 
Vol. IV. 3 H breaches 
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breaches quite through may be observed, from sevm 
to eight feet, all through of the same stone, with lit- 
tle, if any, cement: the number and disposition of 
the towers the same as in the other ; but in this, where 
the towers rise above the wall, they are mote drna- 
rhentcd; two circles or bands of sculpture at equal 
distances appear relieved from the body of each tower; 
but as all the tops are broken off, I could not guess 
how they had been closed. The sculpture oh the in- 
side of the great arch of entrance, and on many of 
the fragments of prostrated pillars, appear like those ia 
Mr. Wood's^ platies of the ruins of Pahnyra. Over the 
entrance-arch on the inside, are some remains of an 
inscription in Arabic ; but so defaced, that our Shaikh^ 
who reads and writes Arabic^ could not make out one 
word. All along the inside of this square, arches 
formed of the finest brick are constructed; they project 
from the wall about thirty feet, and are about twenty 
feet high over the arches ; and close up to the wall is a 
platform of earth perfectly level, and now covered 
with rich and verdant herbage. No vestige of build- 
ings appear in the hollow of this square, but many 
fragments of pillars lie in ruins ; some are of brick, 
and so cemented, that it must be as difficult to se- 
parate their parts as if they were solid blocks of stone. 
There are no openings in the walls from which any 
thing could have been discharged; in the towers there 
are openings, at regular distances, which seem to have 
been designed to admit light only; not for any hos- 
tile purpose. Equidistant from each of the squares 
is a biiilding of the same sort of stone, about fifteen 
" ' feet 
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feet square; though it appears to have been much 
higher, it is still considerably more lofty than the o- 
ther buildings ; the stairs by which this was ascended 
appear perfect from about twelve feet above the 
ground; what were lower, now a heap of rubbish; 
tliere does not remain the appearance of any commu* 
nication between this and the other buildings; all the . 
interjacent ground is level and now verdant; no stream, 
or weil appears nearer .than the one we stopt at yes- 
terday, about six hours from hence. If this district 
could be supplied with water, it would b# rich in- 
deed ; for several miles onward we thought we disGov«» 
ered the remains of trenches or cuts for the conduaiog 
ef water over the piain. The Arais yttxt entirely 
ignorant respecting diese extraordinary bui;)dingsj 
when, or by whom erected, or when destroyed. The 
Shaikh hurried us away^ very much dissatisfied that we 
had lost so much time ; he swears he never will come 
near it again : the distance .from Aleppo is six day) 
easy journey. The Shaikh says that we are now about 
forty miles fvom Paimyruy which is on ourright, ami 
about fifty from the Euphrates^ on our left. No per- 
son at Aleppo gave me any hint of such a place. The 
gentlemen of our factory ac St*sSQra bad never heard 
of it. 
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PROSOPIS ACULEATA. KCENIG- 



Tshamie rf the Hindus in the Northern Own^ 



BT DOCTOR RO^BURGB. 



THIS growB to be a pretty laige tree,- isa iud?e 
of most parts of the coast, diiefly of low lands 
at a considenible distance firom tfae sea, and tatf be 
ctnlya tariety.of P. Sptdgera^ for the thorns are b 
; dus sometimes irandng; flowersduring the £old» aqd 
: beginning of . the iiot seasons. 
Trunk toiteUJy ertfctj bark 4eepl]r cracked, dirty aih 

colour. 
jpramiesmtgahxy veiy numerous, forming a pretty 
large shady head. 
• Prickles scattered over the small branches ; in some 
, trees wanting. 
Leaves alternate, generally bipinnate, from two to 
three inches long j pinnse from one to four, when 
in pairs opposite, and have a gland between didr 
insertions* 
Ijeaflets opposite, from seven to ten pair, obliquely 
lanced, smooth, entire, abo\rt half an inch long, 
and one-sixth broad, 
Stifiilfs none. 

Sj^ik^s several, ajpHary, fi|if€HnEn;» nearly erect, 

Bracii 
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tracts minute, one-flowered, Ming. 

Flowers numerous, small, yellow, single, approxi- 

mated« 
Calyx below, five toothed. 

Filaments united at the base. Anthers incumbent, a 
white gland on the apex of each, which fidls off 
soon after the flower expands. Style crooked. 
Stigma simple. 

Legume long, pendulous, not inflated. 

Seeds many, lodged in a brown mealy substance. 

The pod of this tree is the only part used. It is a« 
bout an inch in circumference, and from six to twelvo 
long i when ripe, brown, smoodi, and contains, be- 
sides the seeds, a large quantity of a brown mealy 
substance, which the natives eat ; its uste is sweetish 
jand agreeable, it may therefore be compared to the 
Spanish Algaroha^ or locust-tree. {Ceratoma SiTtqua 
lann*) 

NOTE. 

In compliance][with Dr. Koeru/s opinion, I have 
called this a Prosops, though I am aware that the an- 
thend glands give it a claim to the genus Adcnan- 
thera. 
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TO THE 

RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN SHORE, BART. 

GOFERISOR GENEfUL^ 

AND IKBSIDENT OF THS ASIATIC 60CI£TY. 

» 

DEAR SIR, 

I HAVE had from Mr. GpIJingi^m (one of the Hp- 
]:\eijf>^^e Con^pany'$ astrononiiers at Forf SaaU 
GeorgCj a person of much ingenuity, and who ap< 
•plies-hiowelf to the study of antiquities) ^some d«w- 
ingsf-^takehfipom Ac cave on the island of ElephanU^ 
They ar^- the iBott accurate of any I have seeii, and 

tcconypahied -with aconreet ^esenption. This g«!« 

f ■ ... , 

• tlerhan argues aWytih favour of ks having been an 
jff/W«"teni(^e5* yet T cannot assent to his opinioh, 
Tjic immense excavations cut out of the solid rock 

at the Elcphanfa^ and other caves of the like nature 
on the island of Salsette^ appear to me operations of 
too great labour to have been executed by the hands 
of so feeble and effeminate a race as the aborigines of 
hidta have generally been held to be, and still conti- 
nue ; and the few figures that yet remain entire, re- 
present persons totally distinct in exterior from the 
present HirrdiiSy beingof a gigantic size, having large 
prominent faces, and bearing some resemblance to the 
Abyssin'umsy who inhabit the country on the west side 
of the Red Sea^ opposite to Arabia, There is no tra- 
dition of these caves having been frequented by the 
ITuidus as places of worship; and at this period no 
pojah is performed at any of them \ and they are 

scarcely 
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scarcely ever visited by the natives. 1 recollect par- 
ticularly, that Ragonath Row^ when at Bombay^ did 
not at all hold them in any degree of veneration. 

I flatter myself that you, Sir, will agree with iiie in 
thinking the accompanying Memoir deserving pf be- 
ing inserted in our proceedings, 

Mr. Goldingham acquaints me, that he has paid two 
visits to some curious remains of antiquity, about thirty* 
five miles south, of Madras y commonly known by the 
name of the SevmPagodas. He promises to transmit to 
me his remarks on these curiosities, with copies of the 
inscriptions, which are in characters unknown to the 
people of the district. He declares himself highly am- 
bitious of the favor of being admitted into our Soci- 
ety ; and I shall be much gratified in being instrumen- 
tal to his obtaining that favour, from a conviction 
that he will greatly add to our stock of information, 
and prove an useful member 

I cannot conclude an address to you, Sir, as the 
worthy successor of the gentleman who lately presided . 
over our Society with so much credit to himself and 
benefit to the public, without adverting to the me- 
mory of Sir WilUam Jonesy whose universal science 
and ardent zeal for diffusing knowledge, I have had 
so many occasions to admire during the course of an 
acquaintance of twenty-five years. 

1 have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, 

De^r Sir, 
Your most faithful and most obedient servant, 

J. CARNAC. 
Calcutta^ 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CAVE 



iJV THE ISLAND OF ELEPHANTA. 



BY J. GOLDHINGHAM, ESQ^ 



nPHE Elephanta Cave^ which is situated in a small 
-'- island in the harbour of Bombay ^ has deservedly 
attracted the attention of the curious ; ah elephant of ' 
black stone^ large as the life, is seen near the landing- 
place, from which the island probably took its name : 
the cave is about three quaners of a mile from the 
beach ; the path leading to it lies through a valley; 
the hills on either side beautifully clothed, and, ex- 
cept when interrupted by the dove calling to her ab- 
sent mate, a solemn siillncss prevails ; the mind is fit- 
ted for contemplating the approaching scene. 

The cave is formed in a hill of stone; its massy 
roof is supported by rows of columns regularly dis- 
posed, but of an order different from any in use with 
us -- ; gigantic figures, in relief, are observed on the 
walls ; these as well as the columns are shaped in the 
solid rock, and by artists it would appear possessed of 
some ability, unquestionably of astonishing perseve- 

♦ See ihc wkcult of cnc of ihc f ilUrs. 
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ranee* Several of the columns have been levelledy 
and the figures mutilated, as I am informed, by the 
Portuguese^ who were at the trouble (and no small 
one) of dragging cannon up the hill, for the better 
execution of this exploit. — ^Destructive Superstition 
seeks not for merit ; she commits to the flames and 
to destruction, members of a community most valua- 
able, and structures doing honour to human ability ! 

The wall at the upper end of the cave is crowded 
with sculpture; the attention is first arrested by a 
grand bust, representing a being with three heads j 
the middle face is presented full, and expresses a dig- 
nified composure ; the head and neck splendidly cover- 
eel with ornaments. The face on the left is in profile, 
and the head-dress rich; in one of the hands is a 
flower, in the other a fruit resembling a pomegranate ; 
a ring like that worn by the Hindus at present is ob- 
served on one of the wrists ; the expresson of the 
countenance by no means unpleasant. Different is 
the head on the right ; the face is in profile, the fore- 
head projects, the eye stares ; snakes supply the placa 
of hair, »nd the representation of a human scull is 
conspicuous on the covering of the head ; one hand 
grasps a monstrous Cohra ch Capdla (the hooded 
snake) the other a smaller; the whole together cal- 
culated to strike terror into tlie beholder. The height 
of this bust is about eighteen feet, and the breadth of 
the middle face about/o/^r ; but the annexed drawing 
of this piece of sculpture will give a better idea of it 
perhaps than words. 

Vol. IV. xm\ Each 
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Each side of this niche is supported by a gigantic 
^gure leaning on a dwarf, as in the drawing- 

-A NICHE of considerable dimensions, and cro\Vded 
with figures on cither side the former j in the middle 
'^f the niche, on the right, stands a gigantic figure, 
apparently female, but with one hreast only. This fi- 
gure has four arms, the foremost light hand is leaning 
on the head of a bull, the other grasps a Cobra de Ca* 
fella, while a circular shield is observed in the inner 
left hand; the head is richly ornamented ; on the tight 
-stands a male, bearing a pronged instrument, resem- 
bling a trident; on the left is a female, holding a mace 
or sceptre ; near the principal is a beautiful youth on 
an elephant ; above this is a figure with four heads, 
supported by swans or geese ; and opposite is a male 
with four arms, mounted on the shoulders of another, 
having a sceptre in one of the hands. At the top of 
"^he niche small figures in different attitudes are ob- 

erved, seemingly supported by clouds. 
The most conspicuous of the group on the niche 
to the left, is a male near seventeen feet in height, 
with four armi= ; on the left stands a female about 
fifteen feet Wgh. The same circular rings worn by the 
present H'mdu women, are observed on the lej^s and 
wrists of this fisfure ; the hair bears a like corresoond- 
ence in the mode of putting it up ; the countenance 
is peculiarly sof, and expressive of gentleness. In tli£ 
back ground, a rigure with four heads, supported by 
birds, and one with four arms, on the shoulders of 
another, are also observed. Several smaller figures In 
attendance; one with the right knee bent to the ground, 

in 
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ilk tbfc attitude of ad^FCfsii^ th« pFiqcipsd, b^gn • 
V^H^f exactly r«s«n;^ing tli^t in present u^^ Thf 
|;:^J^ad$ of most of the small male figures have a whiflflt 
1^ ^cal appearance^ being covered with an ex^c( vesecp^ 
^'- blance of our wigs. 

On each side of these groups is a small dark room, 
sacred in ancient times perhaps to all but the unpollut-r 
ed Brahmen ; but bats, spiders, scorpions, and snakes^ 
are now in the possession. 

Left of the last described group, and nearer the 
side of the cave, is another : a male is observed in the 
action of leading ^ female towards a miijestic figure 
seated in the corner of the niche, his head covered 
like our judges on the bench; the countenance and 
attitude of the female highly expressive of modei^ty 
and a timid reluctance : a male behind urges her for- 
ward. Several smaller figures compose this group.' 

Curious it is to observe dl the female figures have 
ornaments round the wrists and legs, like those worn 
by the Hlmlii women at present, while the males, 
bearing the same correspondence, have prnamem^ 
' Hound the wrists only. 
. Qfposite the last niche, and fifty feet nearer the 
entrance, is another of equal dimensions, inclosing a 
figure that forcibly arrests the attention : it is a gigan- 
tic half-Jcngrh of a male with eight arms^ round one 
of the left arms a belt, composed of human heads, is* 
seen ; a right hand grasps a sword uplifted to sever }i 
figure, seemingly kneeling (but too much mutilated 
to distinguish it properly) on a block, held in the cor* 
respondent left hand ; a Cobra de Ca^ella rises under 

3 I 2 one 
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oneuiEs aisBoi^ihemigiilardeooadoiisoftiiel^ 
a human skuU is. observed: atove are several small 
figures^ represented 4n distress and pain. - Many o£ 
ibe figures mutilated, as is thef principal, vdiose aspect 
possesses a great degree of univlenting fierceness. 

CaossiHo to the other side of the cave, nor one of 
the small rooms^ before-menfioned, a male sttdng as 
the people of this, country do at present is observed ; 
a female in the same posture on his left, with an at- 
tendant on either'^ side : at thefeef of die male is the 
figure of a bull couchant ; and in each comer of the 
ni^e stands a gigaptic guard. Opposite is a corrs* 
spondent niche : the figures being a good dealinutilat- 
ed, and the situation dark, prevent these beii^ pro^ 
perly discriminated ; a sitting nude-figore, Itavi^ an 
attendant on either hand, is however perceived. 

A KiCHE filled with figures, greatly de&ced,is ob- 
served on each side the entrance. On one side is a male 
that had eight arms, which .are all destroyed; in the 
back part is the figure with four hea^s, supported by 
birds; and the other 6gure with four arms, whimsically 
elevated. A large sitting figure isr the principal in 
the opposite niche ; a horse and rider in the back 
ground ; the former caparisoned according to the pre* 
sent mode in this cotintrj% 

On the left side and half way up the cave, is an 
apartrtient about thirty feet square, enclosing die X/«- 
i^ami an entrance on the four sides, and each side of 
either entrance is supported by a figure seventeen feet 
in height, each figure being ornamented in a different 
?tylff, 

Tbr 
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The part of this surprising monument of human 
skill and perseverance hitherto described, is generally 
called the great cave-j its length is 135 feet, and 
breadth nearly the same. A plan accompanies this 
account, which, however, I cannot venture to pro- 
nounce perfectly correct, having mislaid a memoran- 
dum of particular parts which were deduced^ and 
with sufficient correctness perhaps from the general 
measures preserved. But there are compartments on 
both sides, separated from the great cave, by large 
fiagments of rock and loose eavrth^ heretofore probab- 
ly a part of the roof. That on the right is spacious, 
and contains several pieces of sculpture : the most re- 
markable is a large figure, the body human, but the 
head that of an elephant. The lingam is also en- 
closed here. Above each of a line of figures, stand- 
ing in a dark situation, is a piece of sculpture, pointed 
out to me as an inscription : however (with the assist- 
ance of a torch) I found one an exact copy of the' 
other, and with little resemblance of characters. 

The compartment on the other side contains sev<- 
ral sculptures, and among the rest, a figure with an 
elephant's head and human body. .A deep cavity in 
the rock hereabout contains excellent water, which, 
being sheltered from the influence of the sun, is aU 
ways cool, and deservedly held in estimation by those 
whom curiosity leads here through a scorching atmo* 
sphere. A traditional account of the extent of this ca- 
vity, and the comriiunication of its waters by subterra* 
neoys passages, with others very distant, was given 

me 
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me by a native of the island^ which would make a 
considerable figure in the hand of a. poet. 

GiGAKTic as the figures are^ the mind is not djsa* 
greeably moved on viewing them a certain indication 
of the harmony of the proportions.. Having measured 
three or four* a^d examined the proportions by the 
scale we allow the most correct^ I found mapy stood 
even this test^ while the disagreements were not equal 
to what are met with every day in people whom we 
think by no means ill proportioned. 

^if £ island wherejp these curious remains of and* 
quity are situated, is about five mUes and a half from 
Bonihuy^ in an easterly direction j its circumference 
cannot be more than five miles : a neat village near the 
landing-place coni^ins all its inhabit^ts^. whom, in* 
elusive of women and children, number about one, 
hundred. Their ancestors, they tell you, having been 
improperly treated by the Portugueses fled from the 
opposite island of Salset hither, cultivating rice, and 
rearing goats for their support. In the same huoible 
road do they continue. The islanders have no boat; 
they cut wood from the adjoining hills, which the 
purchasers remove in boats of their own ; they are 
under our protection, and pay about fifty-six pounds 
annually to the government ; the surplus revenue fur- 
nishes their simple clothing. By persevering in this 
humble path, these harmless people continue to re- 
joice in tranquillity under their banyan- tree. The 
cave, they tell you, was formed by the Gods : and this 
is all they pretend to know of the matter. 

Various have been, and are to this day, the con- 
jectures 
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jectures respecrii^ the Elephanta Cave* Those whQ 
attempt to deduce its orgin from the Egyptians^ from : 
the Jewsy or from Alexander the Gremt^ appear to me, 
with due deference, to give themselves imich unneces^ 
sary trouble ; which 1 shall further endeavour to shew 
as briefly as the subject will admit of, though at the 
snme time it must be observed, that resembling fea- 
tures are not wanting in the case 6f the Egyptians dXid, 
of the JewSy to lead towards such deductions ; but 
these resemblances strike me as tending to theeludda>>' 
lion (of a more interesting hypothesis, viz. That the 
systems of those people were {^Qpies of an original^ found 
in this part of the world. 

The striking resemblance in several particulars of 

the figures in the cave to the present Hindu racc^ 

.wovild induce those who from history as well as from 

observation have reason to believe they have preserved 

^the same customs from times immemorial, to imagine 

the ancestors of these people its fabricators ; but diose 

Viho are in a small degree acquainted with their mjtho- 

.logy, will be persuaded of it; nor is a much greater 

extent of knowledge requisite to enable us to discover 

it to be a temple dedicated principally to Siva, the 

destroyer or changer. 

The bust is' doubtless a personification of the three 
-grand Ilirtdii attributes of that Being for whom, the 
ancient Hindus entertained the most profound venera- 
ition, and of whom they bad the most sublime conccp- 
'(ions. The middle head represents Braima, or tke 
. creative aruibiate; that on the [th^ Vishnu^ or tlie pre- 

servisig^; 
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serving ; and the head on the right, Siva^ or the de» 
structive or changing attribute. 

The figure with one breast has been thought by 
most to represent an Amazon ; it, however, appears 
to me a representaiion of the consort of Sha^ exhibit- 
ing the active power of her lord ; not only as Bawanif 
or coun^e, but as Jsaniy or the goddess of nature, 
considered as male and female, and presiding over 
generation, and also as Durga* Here we find the bull 
of Iswara (one of Sha*^ names) and the figure bear- 
ing his trisulc, or trident. The beautiful figure on the 
elephant is, I imagine, Cama^ or the Hindu God of 
Love I the figure with four heads , supported by hirds^ 
is a representation of Brahma ; and that mxhfour arms^ 
mounted on the shoulders of another, is Vishnu. 

The two principal figures in the niche to the left, 
represent, perhaps, Siva and his Goddess as ParvatL 
Here, as before, we observe Brahma and Vishnu in the 
hack ground. 

The terrific figure with eight arms has been much 
talked of; some will have it to represent Solomon, 
threatening to divide the harlot's child ; others, with 
more reason on their side, suppose it to represent the 
tyrant Cansa, attempting the life of the infant God 
Crishna, when fostered by the herdsman Anamla. To 
me, the third attribute, or the destroyer in actionj ap- 
pears too well represented to be mistaken. The distant, 
scene, where the smaller figures appear in distress and 
pain, is perhaps the infernal regions. The figure 
about to be destroyed, does not seem to me an infant, 
but a full grown person ; if, indeed, the destroyer was 

of 
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of the human size, the figure in question would bear^ 
the proper proportion as an infant j but as he is of 
enbrmous magnitude, a human beings full grown ,^ 
would appear but an infant by the side of him. ; and' 
thus it is, I imagine, that people have been deceived :• 
a case by no means uncommon in circumstances like 
the present. 

The sitting male and female figures, having a bull 
couching at the feet of the former, are Siva and his 
Goddess ; and thus are they represented in the pago* 
das of the present day. 

No person can mistake the figure with the human 
body and elephant's head for any other than Ganesa^ 
the Hindu God qfc Wisdom, and the first born of Siva -^ " 
and thus is he represented at present. 

From what has been advanced, it will appear in* 
contestible, I imagine, that this is a Hindu temple ; 
whence the Lingam is a testimony sufficient of Siva^s 
having presided here, without the other evidences 
which the intelligent in the Hindu .mythology will 
have discovered in the course of this account. 

To deduce the ara of the fabrication of this stric* 
ture is not so easy a task ; but jt was, no doubt, pos- 
terior to the great schism in the Hindu religion, 
which, according to the PuranaSy I learn, happened 
at a period coeval with our date of the creation. Be 
this as it may, we liave accounts of powerful princes 
who ruled this part of the country of a later date, * 
particularly of one who usurped the government in 
the ninetieth year of tht Christian asra, famed for a 
passion for architecture. Many worse hypothesis have 

Vol. IV. 3 K been,^ 
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bcw> chtn one which might be formed of bis hav* 
iifig foutidcd th^ cave ; but I am led to ims^ne, no 
cemun conclp^ions on this d^rk subject could be 
drawn from the sources of information open at 
priBseiit^ 
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4N 4CG0UNT QF THE PRESBi^T STJTE 

OF DELHI 



iSY LtEOTENANT W. FRANKLUN. 



TpHE on^ cekblated city of Delii^ the capital 
A- of Mussuhnan sovereignty in I&uksian^ and, in 
mow early times, the scat of Hiftdu dominion over 
northern Imfiot has employed the pen of many dif- 
ferent authors^ Asiatic and European; though of the 
latter in a less degree than might have been ex- 
pected. 

The following account of the present state of this 
ancient city, is extracted from a journal of observa- 
tions made during an official tour through the 
Dovab and the adjacent districts, in company with 
Captain Reynolds^ of the Bombay establishment, ap- 
pointed by the Bengal government to survey that paa 
of the country in the year 1 793. 

It cannot be supposed to contain much new in- 
formation on things already described by others ; but, 
as a faithful st^ement of the actual condition of the 

once 
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once flourishing nietropolis of a great kingddni now 
in ruins, it may be acceptable ; and in this hope it 
is offered, with deference, to the Society ; who will 
judge whether it be deserving of more general dif- 
fusion by publication with their more important re* 
searches. 

The extent of the ruins of old Delhi cannot, I 
suppose, be less than a circumference of twenty miks, 
reckoning from the gardens of Shalimar^ on the 
north-west, to the Kuttub Minar on the south-east ; 
and proceeding frbm thence along the heart of the 
old city by way of the mausoleum of Nizamu-deen, 
on which stands HufTiaioom's tomb, and the old fott 
of Delhi on the banks of the Jumna j to the Ajmere^ 
gate of Shah Jehanahad. 

The environs to the north-west are crowded with 
the remains of spacious gardens and country-houses 
of the nobility, which were formerly abundantly sup- 
plied with water by means of the noble canal dug by 
jili Mirdan Khariy and which formerly extended from 
above Paniput quite down to Delhiy where it joined 
the Jumna ; fertilizing in its course a tract of mote 
than ninety miles in length, and bestowing comfort 
and affluence on those who lived within its extent. 
This canal, as it ran through the suburbs of Mogul 
Parah^ nearly three miles in length, was about twenty- 
five feet deep, and about as much in breadth, cut 
from the solid stone-quarry, on each side, from which 
most of the houses in the neighbourhood have been 
buik. It had small bridges erected over it at difFerent 

3 K z places, 
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places, some of which communicated with the gar- 
den-hoviscs of the nobility. 

..In the year of the Hegiree 104X (A. C 1631-2) 
the Emperor ShahJehan founded tbe present city and 
palace of Shah-Jehanahady which he noade his capital 
during the remainder of his reign. The new city of 
ShaMehanabad lies on the western btok of the 
Jimna^ in latitude 28^ 36' north. The city is about 
seven miles in circumference, and is surrounded 00 
three sides by a wall of brick and stone; a parapet runs 
along the whole» with loop holes for musquetry ; but 
there are no cannon planted on the ramparts. The city 
has seven gates ^ viz. Lahore gate, Ajmere ^te, 
Turhtmian gate^ Delhi gate. Moor gate, Cahul gate, 
and Cajhmere gate ^ all of which are built of free* 
stone, and have handsome, arched entrances of stone, 
where the guariis of the city keep watch. Near the 
, Ajmere gate is a Madrijfay or college, erected by 
Ohazi'U'deen Khan^ nephew of Nlzam-ul-Moolluck : 
it is built of red stone, and situated at the centre of 
a spacious quadrangle, with a stone fountain. At the 
upper end of the area is a handsome mosque built of 
red stone, inlaid with white marble. The apartments 
for the students are on the sides of the square, divided 
■ into separate chambers, which are small, but commo- 
dious. The tomb of Ghazi is in the corner of the 
square, surrpunded by a shrine of white marble, 
pierced with lattice-work. The college is now shut 
up, and without inhabitants. In the neighbourhood 
of the Cahul gate is a garden, called Tees Huzzari 
Baugy in which is the tomb of the Queen Malka 

Zemani^ 
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Zonanij wife of the Emperor Mohummud Shah : a 
marble tablet, placed at the head of the grave, is en- 
graved with some Ferftan couplets, informing us of 
the date of her death, which happened five years 
since, arm. Hegiree 1203. Near this tomb is ano- 
ther, of the Princess Zeehul Nissah Beegum, daughter 
of jiurungzehe. On a rising ground near this gar- 
den, from whence there, is a fine prospect oi Shah Je- 
hanahadj are two broken columns of brown granite^ 
eight feet high and two and a half in breadth, on which, 
^ire inscriptions in an ancient character. 

Within the city of new Delhi are the remains of 
xnany splendid palaces, belonging to the great Omrahs 
of the empire. Among the largest are those oiKum^ 
mer-U'deen Khan^ Vizier to Mohummud Shahi AU 
Mirdan Khariy the Perjian-, the Nahoh Ghazi-u-deen 
Khan ; Sefdur Jung*s \ the garden of Coodseah Be^ 
gum^ mother to Mohummud Shah ; the palace of 80*- 
dut Khan ; and that of Sultan Darah Shekoah. All 
these palaces are surrounded with high walls, and take 
up a considerable space of ground. Their entrances 
are through lofty arched gateways of brick and stone, 
at the top of which are the galleries for music : before 
each is a spacious court-yard for the elephants, horses, 
and attendants of the visitors Each palace has like- 
wise a Mahal^ or Seraglio, adjoining ; which is sepa- 
rated from the Dewan Khana by a partition -wall, and 
communicates by means of private passages. All of 
them had gardens with capacious stone reservoirs and 
fountains in the centre; an ample' terrace extended 
found the whole of each particular palace; and within 

the 
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tiie walls were hoyses and apartments for servants and 
foUowers of every description, besides stabling for 
iKNTseSy Feel KJunmas^ and every thing belonging to 
a nobleman's suite. Each palace was likewise provided 
with a handsome set of baths, and a Teh Khana un- 
der ground. The baths of Sadut Khan are a set of 
beautiful rooms, paved and lined with white marble: 

^ they consist of five distinct apartments, into which 
light i!P admitted by glazed windows from the top of 
the domes. Sefdur Jtm^% Teh Khanar consists of a 
set of apartments, built in a light delicate manner; 
one long room, in which is a marble reservoir, the 
whole length, and a small room, raised and baUus- 
traded on each side, both faced throughout with 
white marble. 

Shah Jehakabad is adorned -with many fide 

' mosques, several of which are still in perfect beauty 
and repair. The foUcwing are most worthy of bein^ 
described : and first, the Jama Musjedy or great ca- 
thedral. This mosque is situated about a quarter of 
a mile from the royal palace ; the foundation of it was 
laid upon a rocky eminence, named JujuJa Pahar, and 
has been scarped on purpose. The ascent to it is by 
a flight of stone steps, thiny-five in number, through a 
handsome gateway of red stone. The doors of this gate- 
way are covered throughout with plates of wrought 
brass, which Mr. Bernier imagined to be copper. The 
terrace on which the mosque is situated, is a square of 
about fourteen hundred yards of red stone; in the cen- 
tre is a fountain lined with marble, for the purpose of 

performing the necessary ablutions previous to prayer. 

An 
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An arched colonade of red stone surrounds the whole 
of the terrace, which is adorned with oaagon pavilions 
at convenient distance, for sitting in. The mosque 
is of an oblong form, two hundred and sixty-one feet 
inlength, surrounded at top by three magnificent domes 
of white marble, intersected with black stripes, and 
flanked by two Minarets of black marble and red 
btone alternately, rising to the height of a hundred and 
thirty feet. Each of these Minarets has three project- 
ing galleries of white marble ; and their summits are 
crowned with light octagon pavilions of the same. 
The whole, front of the Jama Mmjed is faced with large 
slabs of beautiful white marble ; and along the cornice 
are ten compartments, four feet long and two and a 
half broad, which are inlaid with inscriptions in black 
marble, in the Nuskhi character, and are said to con- 
tain great part, if not the whole, of the Koran. The 
inside of the mosque is paved throughout with large 
flags of white marble, decorated with a black bor- 
der ; and is wonderfully beautiful and delicate : the 
flags are about three feet in length by one and a half 
broad. The walls and roof are lined with plain 
white marble ; and near the Kibia is a handsome taak^ 
or niche, adorned with a profusion of freeze-work. 
Close to this is a mhnber^ or pulpit, of marble, hav- 
ing an ascent of four steps, and ballustraded. The 
ascent to the Minarets is by a winding stair-case of a 
hundred and thirty steps of red stone ; and at the top 
you have a noble view of the King's palace, and 
the whole of the Cuttub Minar^ the Kurrun Minar^ 
lIumaiQon% tomb, the palace of feroze Shah, the 

fort 
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fort of old IkUi^ and the fort of Lani^ on the oppo^ 
site of die Jumna. The domes are crowned with 
euUises, richly ^It, and present a glittering appear- 
ance &om a distance. This mosque was begun by 
Siai Jehtth in the fourth year of his reign» and com- 
pleted in .the tenth: the ezpences of its erection 
amounted to ten lacks of rupees ; and it is in every 
respect worthy of being the grand cathedral of the 
empire ofJBmJaitan. 

Not far from the palace is the mosque ofRasimh 
d'DowJai, rendered memorable to the Delhians for 
being the pla^e where Nadir Shah saw the massacre 
of the unfortunate inhabitants. The cause assigned 
by historians for this inhuman aa b^ that a sedition 
broke oiit in the great market, in which two thou*- 
sand Persians were slain. Nadir^ on* hearing of 
the tumult^ marched out of the fort at night with a 
. small force to the Musjed of Roshim -a* Dowlah \ 
where he was fired fipon in the morning from a 
neighbouring terrace, and an officer killed close by 
his side. He instantly ordered an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the inhabitants; and his squadrons of 
cavalr}' pouring through the streets, before the af- 
ternoon put to death a hundred thousand persons of 
all descriptions. *^ The King of Persiay* says the 
translator of Ferishta^ " sat during the dreadful 
** scene, in the Mtisjed of Roshun-a-Dowlah. None 
** but slaves durst come near him, for his countenance 
** was dark and terrible. At length the unfortunate 
** Emperor, attended by a number of his chief Om- 

rahs. 
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rahs, ventured to approach him with downcast 
eyes. The Omrahs who .preceded Mohummud^ 
bowed down their foreheads to the ground. Nadir 
Shah sternly asked them what they wanted; they 
cried out with one voice. Spare the city. Jl/o- 
htminmd said not a word, but tears flowed fast 
from his eyes 5 the tyrant, for once touched with 
pity, sheathed his sword and said, For the sake , 
of prince Mohumniiid^ I forgive." Since this dread<» 
ful massacre this quarter of Delhi has been but very 
thinly inhabited. The mosque of Roshun-a-Dowlah is 
situated at the eptrance of the Chandney Choke^ or mar- 
ket; it is built of red stone, of the common size, and 
surmounted by three domes richly gilt. 
Zeenul-al Mussajid, or the ornament of mosques^ 
is on the banks of the Jtumuiy and was erected by a 
daughter of jiurungzebe^ of the name of Zeenut al 
Nissah. It is of red stone with inlayings of marble, 
and has a spacious terrace in front of it, with a capa- 
cious reservoir faced with marble. The princess who 
built it, having declined entering into the marriage- 
state, laid out a large sum of money in the above 
mosque, and, on completing it, she built a small se- 
pulchre of white marble, surrounded by a wall of the 
same, in the west corner of the terrace. In this tomb 
she was buried in the year of the Hegira 1122, cor- 
responding with the year of Christ 1 7 i.o. There were 
formerly lands allotted for the support and repairs of 
this place, amounting to a lack of rupees per annum ^ 
but they have all been confiscated during the troubles 
this city has undergone. Exclusive of the mosques 
Vol. IV, 3 L • above 
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aboTC described, diere are in Skak JehimdbdB and its 
environs above forty others ; but as most of them are 
of inferior tait^ and all of them of the same feshiooy 
it IS Unnecessary to present any further detail. 

Thx modem dtj of Siah Jeiam^ad h rebuilt, and 
contaitis mftny good houses, chiefly of brick* The 
streets kre ii general narroiv, as i$ usual in inost dF 
the large tides in jisia*, but there were fem^criy twd 
very ikbble streets; the first leading from the palace 
g^te tfa^gh the city to the DelM gate, in a direction 
north and 'soiith. This strtet was broadand spocipus, 
hiving handsome houses on each side of the way, and 
ttterchano shtyps well furnished with the richest arti«- 
cles of taM kinds. Siak Jehm olusedan aqueduct 
to be mdthi tff red stone, which conveyed the water 
dong the whole lengdi of the street,- and from thehcfc 
ifito tills toy^ gardens, by hiesbs itf a reservoir under 
ground. Some remains of the aqueduct are still to 
be seen J but it is choaked up in most parts with rub- 
bish. The second grand street was likewise from the 
palace to the Lahor gaie, lying cast and west : it was 
equal in many respects to the former; but in both of 
them the inhal)itants have spoiled their appearance, 
by running a line of houses down the centre, and 
across the streets in other places, so that it is with dif- 
ficulty a person can discover their former situation 
without a narrow inspection. The bazars in Delhi 
are but indifferently furnished at present, and the po- 
puluion of the city miserably reduced of late years: 
the Chatuhiej Choke is ihc best furnished bazar in the 
cily, though ilic Luir.merce h very trifling. Cotton 

- cloths 
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cloths are still manufactured, and the inhabitants ex- 
port indigo. Their chief imports are by means of th^e 
northern caravans which come once a year, and bring 
with them {torn Cabul and Cashmere shawls, fruity 
and horses ^ the two former articles are procurable in 
Delhi at a reasonable rate. There is also a manufac- 
tory at Delhi for beedree hooka bottoms. The culti- 
vation about the ciiy is principally on the banks of the 
Jumnay wher^ it is very good ; the neighbourhood 
produces corn and rice, millet, and indigo. The 
limes are very large and fine. Precious stones like- 
wise are to be had at Delhi ^ of very good quality, par- 
ticularly the large red and black cornelians ; and pec- 
rozas are sold in the bazars. 

The city is divided into thirty'-six mobauk prquar** 
ters, each of which is named either after the particular 
Omrah who resided there, or from some local circum- 
stance relative to the place. It appears that the modern 
city of Shah Jehanahad has been built principally up- 
on two rocky eminences ; the one where the Jama 
Miisjid is situated, named Jujula Pahar ; and the 
other, the quarter of the oil-sellers, called Bejula 
Pahar: from both of these eminences you have 
a commanding view of the remainder of the tity. 
Ancient Delhi is said by historians to have been 
eVected by Rajah Delu^ who reigned in Hindostan pri- 
pr to the invasion of Alexander die Great; others af- 
firm it to have been built by Rajah Pettourah^ who 
flourished in a much later period. It is called in Sari" 
serif Ltdraputy ori)xt dkhodic oi Indr ay one of the Hindu 

^hz deities ; 
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deities ; tqd it is also thus distinguished in the royal 
diplomas of die chancery office. Whether the city 
be of the antiquity reported, is difficult to determine; 
hot this much is certain, that the vast quantity pf 
Ibuildbgs which are to be found in the environs for 
tipwards of twenty miles in extent, as well as their 
grandeur and style of architecture, prove it to have 
once been a rich, flourishing, and populous city. 

Ow the I ith of Mduh we were presented to the 
King Shah jilhm. Aitci entering the palace we were 
carried to the Dewatm fChanah^ or hall of audbnce 
for theoiobiUty, in the middle of which was a throne 
raised about a foot and a half from the' ground. In 
the cemre of this elevation was placed a chair of 
crimson velvet, bound with gold clasps, and over the 
whole was thrown an embroidered covering of gold 
and silver thread : a handsome Samianah, supported 
by four pillars incrusted with silver, was placed over 
the chair of state* The King at this time was in the 
. Tusheah Khanah : an apartment in which he generally 
sits. On passing a skreen of Indian connaughts, we 
proceeded to the front of the Ticsheah Khanah^ and 
being arrived in the presence of the King, each of us 
made three obeisances in turn, by throwing down the 
right hand pretty low, and afterwards raising it * to 
the forthead; we then went up to the Musnud on 
which his Majesty was sitting, and presented our nuz- 
zerson white handkerchiefs; each of our names being 
announced at the time we offered them : the King re- 
cci vcd the whole, and gave the nuzzers to Mir%a Ahher 
S/\it\ and two other princes who sat on his left hand. 

We 
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We then wtnt back, with our faces towards the pre- 
sence, made the same obeisance as before, and re- 
turned again to the Musnud. After a shght conver- 
sation, we were directed to go without the inclosure, 
and put on the Khelauts which his Majesty ordered 
for us ; they consisted of light In^a dresses j a tur- 
ban, jammah, and kummerbund, all cotton, wkh 
small gold sprigs. On being clothed in these dress- 
es, we again returned to the Tusbeah Khanah^ and 
after a few minutes stay, previous to which Captain 
Reynolds received a sword from the King, we had our 
dismission ; and some servants were ordered to attend 
us in viewing the palace. 

The present King, Shah Allum^ is seventy- two 
years of age; of a tall commanding stature, and dark 
complexion ; his deportment was dignified, and not 
at all diminished by his want of sight, though he has 
suffered that cruel misfortune above five years. The 
marks of age are very strongly discernible in his coun- 
tenahce : his beard is short and white. His M^esty 
appeared at our introduction to be in good spirits; 
said he was happy at our arrival; and desired wc 
would visit his palace and* the Ifort of Selim GhuU 
He was dressed in a rich kheem^kaub, and was sup- 
ported by pillows of the same materials. 

I IMAGINED I could observe in his aspect a 
thoughtfuiness, as if sufficiently well acquainted with 
his present degraded situation, and the recollection 
of his former state. 

The palace of the royal family of T'mur was 
erected by the Emperor Shah Jehan at the time he 

finished 
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fimBhed the new citj : it is situated on the t^estem 

bank of .the Jmnaa^ and is suirounded on three sides 

Iqr. a wall of red stone. I suppose the circumfeitnce 

c£:the whole to be. about a mile. The cwo stpfip- 

SgORs, mentioned by Bemkr at the leotraoce of ^ 

|)tlace,:«diich wp rat rntrd the Rajaht <^ CSU^^e anil 

Jfts brother- Poiia^ seated oa two deph4iits of stqqe, 

aie not now to .be :seen s thejr urere lomnred by order 
.of jtunrngmetef as.&Touriag toa muchof idolatry; 
and he enck»ed the. place where they stood mth a 
skreen -of red stgoe^ which has disfigmeid the ei^ 
tsanceof.theiialaoA; .The first object that attrscts 
the attention after entering the pal^ct^' is the Diwmm 
Jtian^ •■ or publiic haft of aiidience» for all Ascriptions 
of people. It is ^tuatcd ar the uf^peiL epd of a spa* 
dkMxisqujbv, and* is a noble bttUdkig^. (»MC at preseot 
-much ia decay. On each side of ihbrsDkfwmn jStm^ 
and all round this square, are apartments of two sto- 
ries high, the walls and front of which, in the times 
of the splendor of the empire, were adorned with a 
profusion of the richest tapestry, velvets, and silks; 
the nobles vying with each other in rendering them 
-the most magnificent, especially on festivals, and days 
of public rejoicings, when they presented a grand 
sight. These decorations have however been long 
since laid aside, and nothing but the bare walls re- 
piain. From the Detvaun Auniy we proceeded through 
another handsome gateway to the J}ewaun Kkassy be- 
fore mentioned. The building is situated at the up- 
per end of a spacious square, and elevated upon a 
marble terrace, abput four feet high. The Dewawi 
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K^ass in former times has beien adorned with exces*- 
sive magnificence, and though stripped and plundered 
by various invaders, still retains sufficient beauty to 
render it admired. I judge the building to be a hun- 
dred and fifty fe^t in length, by forty'in breadth. The 
roof is flat, supported by a gredt many columns of 
fine white marble, which have been richly adorned 
with inlaid flower-work of beautiful stones : the cor- 
nices and borders have been decorated with a great 
quantity of frieze and sculptured work. The ceiling 
was formerly incrusted with a work of rich foliage of 
silver throughout the whole extent, which has been 
long since taken off and carried away. The delicacy 
of the inlaying in the compartments of the walls is 
much to be admired ; and it is matter of heartfelt re- 
gret to see the barbarous ravages that have been made 
in picking out the different cornelians, and breaking 
the marble by violence. Around the interior of the 
Dewaun Khass^ in the cornice, are the following linesy 
engraved in letters of gold, upon a white marble 
ground : 

"If there be a paradise upon earth, this is it — *tis 
this, 'tis this.'* The terrace on which the Dewaim 
Khanah is built is composed of large. beautiful slabs of 
white marble ; and the building is crowned at top with 
tour pavilions pr cupolas of the same material?. 

The royal baths, built by Shah Jeharny are situated 
a little to the northward of the Dewaun Khass; and 
consist of three very large apartments surmounted by 
white marble domes. The inside of the baths is 
iined^, about' two Uiirds of tlw way up, with Biarble^ 

having 
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having a beautiful border of flower-wcvked coradiaoA 
and other predous scones, executed with taste. The 
floors are paved throughout with marble in large 
slabs, and there is a fountain in the ceqtre of each, 
with many pipes: lacge reservoirs of -marble, about 
four feet deep, are placed in different parts of the 
walls ; the light is admitted from the roof by^ windows' 
of party-coloured glasses i and capacious stones, with 
iron gratings, are placed underneath eadi separate 
apartment. There is a noble mosque ai^oining, en- 
tirely of white marble, and made after the fiishion de- 
scribed abovj^. Iq the Shah Baug^ or the royal gar- 
dens, is a very la]]ge octagon room,, which looks to* 
wards the river Jumna. This room is called^ Shah 
BoorjfOis the royal tower; it is lined with marble $ 
and from the window ot, it the late heir aj^arent, JUir- 
%a JuwanSukht^ made his escape in the year 1784, 
when he fled to Lucknow : he descended by means of 
a ladder made with turbans^ and as the height is in- 
considerable, effected it with ease. A great part of 
this noble palace has suffered very much by the de- 
structive ravages of the late invaders. The Rohlllas 
in particular, who were introduced by Gholaum Kau- 
der^ have stripped many of the rooms of their marble 
ornaments and pavements, and have even picked out 
the stones from the borders of many of the floorings. 
Adjoining is the fortress of Selim Ghufy which you 
reach by a stone-bridge, built over an arm of the Jum- 
mi. The fort is now entirely in ruins. At the east- 
ern end of it we were shewn the sally-port, from wh^ch 
Cohmm Katider Khan made his escape with all his re- 
tinue, 
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tinuc, when the place was besieged by the Mahrattas 
in 1788. The river Jumna running direcdy under 
this bastion, the tyrant crossed it immediately, and 
fled to Meerut in the Dooah. 

The Gentur Mtmter^ or observatory,, in the vici- 
nity of Delhiy has been described by former travel- 
lers. It was built in the third year of the reign of Afc- 
hummed Shahy by the Rajah Jeysingy who \yas assisted 
by many persons celebrated for their science in astro«> 
nomy from Persia^ India ^ and Europe 'y but died be- 
fore the work was completed ; and it has since been 
plundered, and almost destroyed by the JeitSj under 
Juwaher Sing. 

I will only add a short account of the royal gardens 
oi Shalimar. These gardens, made by the Empeibr 
Shah Jehany were begun in the fourth year of his 
reign, and finished in the thirteenth ; on which occa- 
sion, according to Colonel Dowy the Emperor gave 
a grand festival to his court. These gardens were laid 
out with admirable taste, and cost the enormous sum 
of a million sterling : at present their appearance does 
not give cause to suppose such an immense sum has 
been laid out upon them ; but great part of the most 
valuable and costly materials have been carried away. 
The entrance to them is through a gateway of brick ; 
and a canal, lined with stone, having walks on each 
side with a brick pavement, leads up to the Dewaun 
JChanahy or hall of audience ; most part of which is 
now fallen down : from thence, by a noble canal, hav- 
ing a fountain in the center, you proceed to the apart- 
ments of the Haraniy which embrace a l^ge extent of 

Vol. IV, 3 M ground. 
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rrouncL In the front is an Ivan^ qt open hall, wi^i 
[djoming a^t^ibents; tlbeiiitenOf of which are deco* 
nted wkh a beauttfuVbiofdc^ of virhite and gold paiqt- 
mg, upon a grOUHd of the finest chunaAi. At ihti 
upper end of this Ivan Was foiltnerly a diarble thfone, 
j^cil'aiiofit Ar6c"'fcfet fi^^ 

IS removedi ^ Oni each side of^tKk tvan, inclo^ by 
high waQs, Mu'e apartmdiits of the Harim'^ sbnife d( 
which are bu3t of fed stohel and some of the brick 
£u:ed with fine' icnunam, and; decorated with paint- 
ings of hp^ixi of various {^tteriis. All thei^ apart? 
ments have wihdihg pass^es whidh cpnimunicate 
each odi^f 9 tod the ga^deiis adjoining bj^ ]frivate dodrj. 
The extent of ShaUmar does not appear ltd hav^ been 
large : I suppose the gardebs lutbgeaidr are not abp^e 
i inile in^'BrcumferenceV A' iijah' l5rick-wa^ 
irbuhd the'wholffcy whidi.^ destroyed in tAt^j jparts dP 
It, arid the eitiferhmes are flahied With octajKon pavi- 
lions of red stone. Tlie gardens still abound with 
trees of a very large sizc^ arid very old. The pros- 
pect to the southward of Sh'aJmartqyvards Delhi, as 
far as the eye can reach, is covered with the remains 
of extensive gardens, pavilions, mosques, and bury- 
ing-places, all desolate and in ruins. The environs 
of this once magnificent and celebrated city appear 
now nothing more than a shapeless heap of ruins ; and 
the country round about is equally forlorn. 
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BOTANICAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE SPIKENARD OF THE ANTIENT$t 

\ 

I 

intended as a Supplement to the late 
Sir William JoNfis^s Papers on that Plant, 
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BY WILLIAM ROXBURGH, m. d. 



VALERIANA JATAMANSI. 

• • ■ • 

Generic Character. 

FLOWERS triandrous, leaves eiStire, four-fold, 
the inner radical pair petioled, and cordate ; the 
rest smaller, sessile, and sub-lanceolate ; seeds crowned / 
with a pappus. 

V. Jatamansi of Sir If^ilUam Jones. See Asia^- 
tic Researches^ vol. 2, page 405, 417, and page 118 
of this volume. 

November 6th, 1794. I received from the Ho- 
nourable C. A. Bruce^ Commissioner at Coos-Beyhar^ 
two small baskets with plants of this valuable drug. 
He writes to me on the 27th September (so long had the 
plants been on the road) that he had, the day before, 
received them from the Deh Rajah of Bootan ; and 
further says, that the Booteahs know the plant by two 
names, viz. Jatamansi and Pampe^ or Paumpe. 

3 M 2 I NEED 
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I N££D scarce attempt to give any further history of 
this famous odoriferous plant than what is merely bo> 
tanical ; and that with a view to help to illustrate the 
learned dissertations thereon^ by the late Sir William 
Jones ^ in the 2d and 4th volumes of these Researches > 
and chiefly by pointing out the part of the plant 
known by the name Indian Nard^ or Spikenard: a 
question on which Matheolus^ the commentator of 
Dioscoridesy bestows a good deal of argument ; viz. 
Whether the roots or stalks were the parts esteemed for 
use ? the testimony of the antients themselves on this 
head being ambiguous. It is therefore necessary for 
those who wish for a more particular account of it, to 
be acquainted with what that gentleman has published 
ou the subject. 

The plants now received, are growing in two small 
baskets of earth ; in each basket there appears above 
the earth between thirty and forty hairy spike-like 
bodies, but more justly compared to the tails of jEr- 
miries, or small JVeascIs* , from the apex of each, or 
at least of the greatest parr of them, there is a smooth 
lanceolate, or lanceolate-oblong, three or five-nerved, 
shorc-petioled, acute or obtuse, slightly serrulate leaf 
or two shooting forth. Fig. i . represents one of them 
in the above state; and on gently removing the fibres 
or hairs which surround the short petiols of these 

^ lis* ix*in» ^j>";oa, or sp'ikc, is not so \\\ applied to this substance as majbe ira- 
A.'.n^f si ; \rv-t.^l ^t thr Indian grasses, well known f© rae, have spikes almost ex- 
4* i\) ic'iv mbli;u\ « iuj^l? ^'raij.ht picvc of oaidus ; anci when those hairs (or flexi- 
Mp x\ \\s \At 'u'. i'»^^ ^rr rtmoTed,P/i\y's words, "frutcxradice pinguietcrassa," 
ai Sx 4 o lu•*u^ tVA|;l saMr, See Fig a, tVoin a to b, 

leaves, 
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leaves, I find it consists of numerous sheaths, of 
which one, two, or three of the upper or interior ones 
are entire, and have their fibres conneaed by a light- 
brown coloured membranous substance, as at ^ ; but 
in the lower exterior sheaths, where this connecting 
membrane is decayed, the more durable hair-like 
fibres remain distinct, giving to the whole the appear- 
ance of an Ermines tail : this part, as well as the root, 
are evidently perennial ♦. The root itself (beginning 
an the surface of the earth where the fibrous envelope 
ends) is from three to twelve inches long, covered 
with a pretty thibk light-brown coloured bark : from 
the main root, which is sometimes divided, there issues 
several smaller fibres. Fig« 2, is another plaint with 
a long root ; here the hair-like sheaths, beginning at 
a, are separated from this, the perennial part of the 
stem, and turned to the right side ; at the apex is seen 
the young shoot, marked 6, which is not so far ad- 
vanced as at Fig. i ; c c c show the remains of last 

* The above described perennial halrf portion of the plant, is clearly the Indian 
spllcenard of our shops ; but whether the nardus of the antients or not, I leave to 
better judges to determine ; howeveri I believe few will doubt it after having read 
Sir JVilliam Jonei*% Dissertations thereon, and compared what he says with the 
accompanying drawings of the perennial hairy part of the stem of this plant> which 
are taken from the living plants immediately under my own eyes: the drawing of 
the herbaceous, or upper part of the plant, is out of the questiofi in determining this 
point, and only refers to the place the plant bears in our Botanical books. While 
writing the above, I desired an Hindu servant to go and buy me from their apothf- 
£aries shops a little yatamanti. Without saying more or less, he immediately went 
and brought me several pieces of the very identical drug I have been describing;; 
a drawing of one of the pieces is represented at hig. 4, and agrees not only with 
those I have taken from the Kving plants, bat also exceedingly well with Garciat 
ab Orta\ figure of the nardus indica, which is to be found at page 129 of th« 
fojarth edition of C/«/itfi's Latin translations of his History of i«<ii*a«Prugs, pub- 
lished in 1693. 

vcar*s 
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yeai^t Mnmiti ttem. When the joiiiig; dmtt is t Ktde 
further idfinced dum in Fig. s, and not to fifr iss in 
Fig* f 9 thejr resemble the jtnmgtanMxxt shomsof 
moooootyledonus pknts, Jum 1795* The whde of 
die iberementioned plants have peridied, wkbbut 
pfodii£ui(g flowcTiy notwithifanding every care dult 
could posiibljr be ddten- of iliem. The principal & 
, gure in the dfiim^y inaifad Fig. 3, ud dbft fidltf^^ 
deadoqptiotly a> well u the above definitiooy are dieit^ 
fore cUcfly extracted fimn the.epgmiridg and desai^ 
tion in the second volume of these ResearcheSy and 
firom tbe^ infojrmaiion communicated to toe by Mr* 
Burtf the geAtleaiab who had. charge of the plants 
that flowered at Gaja, and who gave Sit ff^ilBafn Jones 
the drawing itad descrqytion thereof. 

Descripiioh of the Plant. 

m 
I 

Root J it is already described abeve. 

Steniy lower part perennial, involved in fibrous fheaths, 
&c. as above described ; the upper part herbaceous 
suberect, simple, from six to twelve inches long. 

Leaves four-fold, the lowermost pair of the four radi- 
cal are opposite, sessile, oblong, forming, as it were, 
a two-valved spathe ; the other pair are also oppo- 
site petiolcd, cordate, margins waved and pointed j 
those of the stem sessile and lanceolate^ all arc 
smooth on both sides. 

Corynib terminal^ first division trichotomous. 

Bracts awled. 

Calyx scarce any. 

Corol 
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Corol one petaled, funnel-shaped, tube somewhat gib- 
bous. Border five-cleft. 

Stamens^ filaments three, project above the tube of 
the corol ; anthers incumbent. 

jP/V//7, germ beneath. Style erect, length of the tube. 
Stigma simple. 

Pericarps a single seed crowned with a pappus. 



END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
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